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1. Introduction 


What is the connection between a living being coming to be, a blade of 
grass growing, a leaf changing colour, and my walking from here to there? 

In each of the four examples a change is described, yet the way in which 
the respective subject changes is different in all four cases. In fact, each of 
the examples stands for one of the four respects in which according to Aris- 
totle change (xívnots/uetaßorń) may occur.’ Something x may change in 
respect of substance (хот obotay), quality (хото тобу), quantity (хотё 
тообу), or place (xat& xómov), that is to say, the subject may undergo 
generation and corruption (yYéveotg xoi «q000ó), alteration (&AAotcotc), 
growth and diminution (avEnorg xoà piots), ог locomotion (qopá).? In 
Book VIII of the work which we call the Physics, but also in other places, 
Aristotle claims that of these four types of change the latter, i.e. locomotion, 
in general should be considered the most important and primary (mowty 
TOY хіуўо=о)у), in that it has priority over the other types in different 
ways’, which for instance finds its expression in the fact that according to 
Aristotle there is no change in quality, quantity, or substance without loco- 
motion, while the converse does not hold.* 


1 Aristotle often uses both xivyots (motion) and yetaßoań (change) in referring to the 
four different kinds of change he thinks exist. In Phys. V 1 and 2, however, he explicitly dis- 
tinguishes the terms from one another: x(vrjotc only covers the three kinds of non-substantial 
change, namely change in place, quality, and quantity, while wetaBoAy is used as the more 
general term, and stands for all of the four kinds of change, i.e. for the non-substantial kinds 
as well as for change with respect to substance (see Phys. V 1, 225a34-b3, V 2, 226a23-25 and 
226b8-10). I will use ‘change’ for both xívrjot and u.exooA*, where the difference between 
the terms is of no importance, and render xívrjotg as ‘non-substantial change’ when the con- 
text suggests that x(vvjotc is restricted to this sense. For more on the different uses of xivyoug 
vs. UETABOAN see for instance Ross (1936), 7-8, and Waterlow (1982), 93-95. 

2 For the four kinds of change see for instance Phys. III 1, 200b33-201a1, and more gener- 
ally V 1-2. 

3 See for instance Phys. VIII 7, 260b15-19, and 261a27. In Phys. VII 2, 243a39-40 and 
Phys. VIII 7, 260a26-29, Aristotle claims that locomotion is primary with respect to the non- 
substantial types of change. See also Phys. IV 1, 208а31-32 where Aristotle points out that 
locomotion is “the most common [хогуў uërg) sort of change, and that which is most 
properly [хор:отбту] so called” (Transl. Morison (2002), 11.) Something similar is said in 
Phys. VIII 9, 266a1-2. For more on the connection between the fact that фор&@ is the primary 
and most common kind of change see Morison (2002), 13-15. 

4 See Phys. VIII 7, 260b26-29. 
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With respect to this claim one may wonder first of all why one of these 
four kinds is held to be more important than the others, or even why it 
should be fundamental to them, as the stated claims seem to suggest. 
Furthermore, it is far from obvious why locomotion is held to be this pri- 
mary kind; for locomotion, one might object, requires a subject that can 
change with respect to place and therefore, it would seem, locomotion 
clearly presupposes and in this sense depends on a preceding change in sub- 
stance, namely the coming-to-be of its respective subject. This, however, 
would then seem to contradict the priority claim, i.e. Aristotle's thesis about 
change in place being prior to the other kinds of change. 

Although this claim is made elsewhere in Aristotle and obviously seems 
to be of importance to him, it has not yet been subject to a detailed study.” 
As I intend to show, for various reasons it has been ignored and even con- 
sidered as being of “small general interest". In this study I will therefore 
present a detailed examination of this claim as it is laid out in Phys. УШ 7, 
the only place in which Aristotle deals with it systematically and where dif- 
ferent arguments for, as well as possible objections against, this far from 
self-evident assumption are discussed. The questions that serve as a starting 
point for my inquiry and that therefore will guide my discussion are the fol- 
lowing: What does it mean to say that locomotion is prior to other kinds of 
change, and why is this important? Why does Aristotle think locomotion 
has this special status, and are his reasons good ones? 

My thesis is that Aristotle rightly claims that locomotion has ontological, 
temporal and essential priority over the other kinds of change, which 
amounts to the claim that the occurrence of any change belonging to one of 
the other kinds in different respects presupposes locomotion. In this way 
Aristotle reaches the goal toward which the discussion of the priority claim 
tends, namely to establish that the change caused directly by the first 
unmoved mover can only be locomotion, i.e. a change in place. In order to 
show this I will proceed in the manner outlined below. 

My first step will be to analyse the context in which the arguments for 
the priority of locomotion are presented (chapter 2). This will help us 
develop an understanding of what it may mean to say that locomotion is 
primary and what Aristotle’s motivation might have been for making this 
claim, given that the discussion of the priority claim certainly plays an 
essential characteristic role in the context of Phys. VIII 7. Only if these 
points are clear will we be able to analyse and evaluate the arguments pre- 
sented for the claim in step two, where I will argue that the discussion of 


5 The priority claim is also made for instance in GC II 10, 336a18-20 and Met. XII 7, 
1072b8-9, and—at least indirectly—in 1073a12. 
6 Ross (1936), 93. For more on this see section 2.4.3, esp. p.36, n.79. 
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12 Introduction 


the primacy of locomotion in the Physics is part of Aristotle’s larger project 
of developing a general theory of the phenomenon of change. More specifi- 
cally, by belonging to Book УШ of this work, the discussion fulfils the 
essential task of providing justification for a claim whose truth is presup- 
posed by the whole theory developed in Phys. VIII, a claim which, however, 
is far from obvious. A part of this important task, I will argue, is carried out 
by Aristotle, who shows that locomotion is the primary kind of change in 
different respects, and that therefore the eternal change which is directly 
caused by the first unmoved mover can only be locomotion. 

In the five chapters following this preparatory work I will present a 
detailed, step-by-step analysis of each of the five different arguments pre- 
sented for the priority claim in Phys. VIII 7. My examination of the differ- 
ent arguments will follow their order of appearance in VIII 7. The first three 
of these arguments, I will claim, show that locomotion is ontologically prior 
to the other kinds of change in different respects, while the fourth and fifth 
make clear that it is also prior in time and in essence, respectively. As we will 
see, most of these arguments are rather compressed, but at the same time 
presuppose the reader’s acquaintance with the larger theoretical back- 
ground sketched out for instance in the De Anima, the De Generatione et 
Corruptione, as well as in other parts of the Physics. Consequently, under- 
standing and evaluating the five arguments often involves discussing rele- 
vant points of these theories. 

I shall start by discussing the first of these arguments (260a26-7b). In this 
argument Aristotle, as I will argue, shows that locomotion has ontological 
priority in that change in quality and quantity occurring in living beings 
depends on change in place, because both always presuppose the occur- 
rence of a preceding locomotion, but not vice versa (chapter 3). 

In the next step I will examine the second argument (260b7-15), which 
presents another way in which locomotion has ontological priority, namely 
in virtue of the fact that locomotion always accompanies every other kind 
of change, while the converse does not hold. For, as I will show, undergoing 
any of the three remaining kinds of change implies that parts of the respec- 
tive subject change in place (chapter 4). 

This will be followed by my analysis of the third argument (260b15-29), 
which discusses the third way in which locomotion is ontologically prior. 
According to this argument locomotion is ontologically prior, I will claim, 
because it is the only type of change that in principle can be eternal and 
therefore at least in this respect seems to be the only possible candidate for 
the eternal change responsible for the occurrence of the other types, while 
itself not presupposing the occurrence of some other change (chapter 5). 

Next, I will present my reading of the fourth argument (260b29-a12). I 
will argue that Aristotle, by once again making use of the fact that in princi- 
ple locomotion alone can be eternal, makes clear that it also has temporal 
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priority, although there are facts that seem to contradict this assumption 
(chapter 6). 

This will be followed by my examination of the last of the five arguments 
(261а13-23). I will argue that Aristotle makes clear that locomotion is prior 
in essence by means of two sub-arguments, the first presenting reasons for 
the claim that locomotion has this kind of priority with respect to perish- 
able self-movers like animals, while the second showing the same with 
respect to eternal things that may function as the causes of change in other 
things. The reason for this, I will point out, lies on the one hand in the fact 
that locomotion is prior in essence in living things, since having locomotion 
is more important for being what they are according to their form than hav- 
ing any of the other types of change, while the second sub-argument makes 
use of the fact that locomotion alone completely preserves its subject’s 
essence and, thus, is the only change eternal things can undergo (chapter 
7). 

My final step will be to give an overview of the results of my study апа 
evaluate what they may imply for the larger context of Phys. VIII as well as 
for Aristotle’s general theory of the phenomenon of change (chapter 8). 
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2. The importance of the primary kind of change 


2.1 Overview 


Making sense of and evaluating the arguments that are presented for the 
priority claim in Phys. VIII 7 first of all presupposes an understanding of 
what Aristotle means by saying that change of place is primary and of why 
he makes that claim at all. In order to arrive at such an understanding, how- 
ever, one needs to look at the context in which the discussion of the priority 
claim is embedded. For, Aristotle certainly had very good reasons for fram- 
ing this discussion in its respective context in such a way that it fulfils its 
specific role in the whole of the argumentation. In this chapter, I will there- 
fore analyse the context in which the arguments for the claim that change 
in place is prior to the other three kinds of change are presented. 

I will argue that this examination of the context shows that the systematic 
discussion of the priority claim in Phys. VIII 7 plays a crucial role in the 
theory developed in the whole of Book VII. This theory is supposed to 
account for the existence of change in the cosmos as one observes it day by 
day. Part of this theory is that for there to be change there must be a first 
unmoved mover that acts as the principle of all change in the cosmos by 
causing one single eternal change. I will argue that this theory presupposes 
the primacy of locomotion. That is to say, if the arguments presented for 
the priority claim fail, then the theory, too, may no longer hold. A part of 
this essential task is performed by Aristotle, who shows that locomotion is 
prior to the different types of change in different respects and that therefore 
the eternal change which is directly caused by the first unmoved mover can 
only be locomotion. This step is necessary, however, in order to make clear 
that it is possible for a change that fulfils the criteria of being the sole eter- 
nal change that has its direct source in the first unmoved mover to exist at 
all as the theory developed in Phys. VIII presupposes. In order to show all 
of this I will take the following steps. 

The discussion in Phys. VIII 7 on the one hand is embedded in the larger 
context of the book that today we call Aristotle's Physics. Since this book as 
we have it today was not arranged by Aristotle himself and originally con- 
sisted of more or less independent treatises, I shall first of all examine the 
original context of the discussion of the priority claim in Phys. VIII. Based 
on a variety of sources, I will argue that this discussion needs to be consid- 
ered as a part of a larger project dedicated to a general examination of 
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change in that it originally comprised part of a formerly independent trea- 
tise which focused primarily on this phenomenon and that consisted of 
books V, VI, and VIII of the Physics (2.2). 

My next step will be to show that this observation is also confirmed by a 
closer look at the actual content of Phys. У-УШ, since Aristotle in these 
books indeed aims at developing a general theory of change. As I will make 
clear, the discussion of the priority claim, in virtue of belonging to Physics 
VIII, is a part of Aristotle’s explanation that accounts for the existence of 
any and all change in the cosmos (2.3). 

Against this background I will analyse the specific role which the discus- 
sion of the priority claim in Phys. VIII 7 plays in Book VIII of the Physics. I 
will argue that without what is presented in VIII 7, the theory developed in 
the six preceding chapters, namely that change is eternal and that there 
must be a first unmoved mover, would not hold. For this to be possible 
Aristotle needs to show, I will argue, that there is a type of change that ful- 
fils the criteria of being a change which has its direct source in the first 
unmoved mover. The first step of this important task is taken by showing 
that locomotion is primary and therefore is the only of the four kinds of 
change capable of fulfilling these criteria (2.4). My final step will be to sum- 
marize the results of this chapter (2.5). 


2.2 The arrangement of the Physics 


I will now take a closer look at the context in which the discussion of the 
priority claim in Phys. VIII 7 is embedded in Physics VII. Aristotle surely 
had good reasons to inquire into the primary kind of change in the specific 
context of this book. Only if we understand why this discussion is presented 
here, how it is connected to its context, and what role it plays in the text as 
a whole, will we be able to grasp the significance of the discussion of the 
primary kind of change, and what it is supposed to show. 

Book VIII is generally seen as the part of Aristotle’s Physics in which the 
work “reaches its culmination”’, as the “crowning achievement of his the- 
ory of nature”, or as the book that presents “theorems [...] which hold 
together the whole doctrine of nature". This might suggest that the last 
book brings the whole of the Physics to its intended end and accomplishes 


1 Ross (1936), 85. 

2 Graham (1999), ix. Wagner (1967), 278, uses a similar expression by stating that “Buch 
УШ den krónenden Abschluß der Physikvorlesung bringen sollte". 

3 OLVEXTLUBY тїс CANS quotoAov(ac Deag gtt, Simplicius, In Phys. 7, 1037, 5-6. 
(Transl. Hagen (1994)). 
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the theory of nature which Aristotle had developed step by step in previous 
books; however, this view, as we shall see, is not unproblematic if we keep 
in mind how the book which we today call the Physics came down to us, 
and if we take a closer look at its content. 

At the same time it was pointed out that Book VIII has a special status 
among the eight books of this work, since introducing the theory of a first 
and eternal unmoved mover goes beyond what usually belongs to the scope 
of natural philosophy and in this sense was even taken to mark the transi- 
tion from philosophy of nature to metaphysics.* Yet, the question exactly 
what role Book VIII plays in the Physics as it has come down to us, that is, 
its connection to the seven preceding books may not be easily answered 
and in fact has been the subject of scholarly debate since ancient times. 

One reason for this certainly lies in the fact that the arrangement of the 
eight books into one work which we today call the Physics was not, as scho- 
lars seem to agree, accomplished by Aristotle himself? As I will show in 
more detail later, it is for this reason that one first of all has to become clear 
on the question which of the different books in fact need to be considered 
as the closer context of Book VIII. Traditionally, the form and composition 
of the work called Dvotxy &xEdaotg was taken to be the outcome of the 
editorial work done by Andronicus of Rhodes. According to Porphyry? 
Andronicus was the first to collect and edit Aristotle’s writings, which, as 
the traditional view holds, eventually led to the Corpus Aristotelicum as we 
now have it.’ 

Based on the testimonies of Strabo and Plutarch’, the traditional view 
argues that Aristotle’s so-called esoteric writings” were ultimately brought 


4 For the latter see Jaeger (1955), 314-315, who argues that Book VIII in this sense “steht 
auferhalb der Physik” and occupies an exceptional position, as it belongs to natural philoso- 
phy in one sense, but to the field of metaphysics in another. Also von Arnim (1931), 30, 
Wagner (1967), 275, Zekl (1988), XXXVI, Graham (1999), xiii-xiv, and Flashar (2004), 263, 
emphasize the special status of Book VIII. Apart from these observations, which are based on 
the content, Book VIII is taken to be a later addition to the other books, for instance by Jaeger 
(1955), 314-315, and Ross (1936), 10. 

5 See for instance Jaeger (1955), 315, Wagner (1967), 277-278, Brunschwig (1991), 24-25, 
and Barnes (1997), 65-66. Yet, as Brunschwig (1991), 28 and 36, correctly indicates, this does 
not necessarily imply that Aristotle did not have an overall plan for the Physics in mind. 

6 Porphyry was instructed by his teacher Plotinus to arrange and edit his writings after his 
death, and for this reason put them into a systematic order, since prior to this the only order 
they had was that of their publication. In chapter 24 of his Life of Plotinus Porphyry writes 
that in his work on Plotinus’ writings he imitated Andronicus of Rhodes who “divided the 
works of Aristotle [...] into treatises, collecting related material into the same place” (Vit. 
Plot. 24, 6-11, Transl. Barnes (1997), 37). 

7 See for instance Düring (1957), 413-25. Also Barnes (1997), 37-39. 

8 See Barnes (1997), 2-3. 

9 The so-called esoteric writings of Aristotle were only used in the Lyceum, the school 
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to Scepsis in Troad by Neleus, who took over the library of his teacher 
Theophrastus, who again was a close disciple of Aristotle and his successor 
in the Lyceum. In Scepsis these texts were stored and hidden in a cave, and 
for this reason were accessible neither to the Peripatetics nor to anyone else, 
and consequently fell into oblivion until they were rediscovered and 
brought back to Athens. Eventually, they were transferred to Rome where 
Andronicus of Rhodes used the manuscripts for his edition and catalogues 
of Aristotle's works. 

There are reasons for rejecting the thesis of Andronicus' editorship, or at 
least for suspecting that the role he played in the arrangement of the Corpus 
Aristotelicum was of much less importance than Porphyry's statement 
seems to imply and the traditional view assumes.'’ However, I will not say 
anything more about this question here, since, as I intend to show, the 
question whether Andronicus was the originator of the Corpus arrange- 
ment does not contribute anything to determining the context of Physics 
Book VIII. What we have to keep in mind, however, is that the arrangement 
of the Corpus Aristotelicum, i.e. also that of the eight books of our Physics, 
was not accomplished by Aristotle. 

Apart from the question what scholars think about how exactly the Phy- 
sics came down to us, a consensus exists that what we call the Physics today 
consists of at least two originally independent parts: a treatise dealing pri- 
marily with the principles of nature and another which focuses on examin- 
ing the phenomenon of change.’ Yet, scholarly debate has persisted since 
antiquity on which books of the Physics these treatises consisted of and 


founded by Aristotle, and treated philosophical problems in all their depth. In contrast to the 
less technical exoteric writings, the esoteric ones were not written for a broader audience. 
Apart from a few exceptions, only the esoteric writings have come down to us (see Brunsch- 
wig (1991), 21-22). 

10 For this see Düring (1957), 413-25. See also Brunschwig (1991), 22-23, and Barnes 
(1997), 28-31, who both criticize this view for several reasons. 

11 See Brunschwig (1991), 28, who argues that, despite what the traditional view claims, 
Aristotle's esoteric writings were available to scholars even before Andronicus' edition of 
Aristotle's works. Barnes (1997) goes further and calls Andronicus' activity "at best amateur 
tinkering rather than genial construction" (65) without any significance for Aristotelian scho- 
larship, as his edition involved the publication of faulty manuscripts, even though the impor- 
tant ones were available to scholars throughout the entire period (see 65-66). 

12 See for instance Wagner (1967), 275, Brunschwig (1991), 28-32, Barnes (1997), 34-36, 
59-61, Morison (2002), 13, n. 11. Note that different names are used for the first work. For 
instance, as Barnes (1997), 66, n.279, points out, Simplicius uses different names in order to 
refer to what he takes to be this first part of the Physics, i.e. Books I- V. Sometimes he calls it 
IIepi «v &pxyóv (see In Phys. 1, 6, 9-10) or Tà тєрї &oyóv quotxá (In Phys. 5, 801, 14- 
16), while at other places he just uses (Duotx&) (In Phys. 6, 923, 8). For my purposes, how- 
ever, it is only important that there are at least these two different parts, the second of which 
is called On motion, no matter what the name of the first is. 
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which of them therefore have to be considered as the contextual back- 
ground to which Phys. VIII originally belonged. The answer to this ques- 
tion, however, could clearly have an impact on what one thinks is the task 
of Book УШ and thus on one’s reading of the discussion of the primary 
kind of change within it, since Aristotle certainly had good reasons to pre- 
sent this book in its specific context. 

In general, one can distinguish between two different answers that have 
been given to this question." The first holds that the cut between the two 
works lies between Physics V and VI, while the second argues that the divid- 
ing line needs to be drawn after Book IV. Since what needs to be considered 
as the context and intellectual background of Physics УШ depends on 
which of the two answers we prefer, i.e. which of the seven preceding books 
we take to belong to the same treatise as Book VIII, I will now take a closer 
look at these two options. I will argue that the second option is more appro- 
priate than the first. 


2.2.1 First option: Books VI-VIII as the treatise On Change 


The first answer may be found in Simplicius’ introduction to his commen- 
tary on Physics VI. In these introductory remarks Simplicius presents what 
he says is the common view held by the Peripatetics, namely that the first 
five books of our Physics were called Physics (Duotxá), while the last three 
were named On Change (Пєрї хіуўоєос).!* Besides the opinion of the 
Peripatetics which, of course, does not necessarily have to be identical with 
Aristotle’s even if he reported it correctly, Simplicius provides other reasons 
for this assumption. 

He gives four reasons for dividing the Physics after Book V. He refers (1) 
to the authority of Andronicus, who according to the tradition arranged 
and divided the books in this way when he edited Aristotle’s writings. He 
also claims (2) that Theophrastus shared this view, and (3) that it is also 
supported by Aristotle himself when he refers to his own works. Finally, (4) 
Eudemus, too, appears to have divided the Physics in the same way as 
Andronicus and Simplicius. I shall examine the different reasons in more 
detail now and argue that, contrary to what Simplicius states, they may, but 
certainly do not have to speak for the assumption that the essential cut 
between the two parts of the Physics needs to be made after Book V. 


13 See Brunschwig (1991), 28-33. 

14 =їрттои дЕ xoi ттобтєроу, бт TK LEV TEVTE BLBALA тб TOO тобтоо doa XAAOD- 
ow, тй дЕ EvtedOev toia Пєрї хіуўоєоос. In Phys. 6, 923, 7-8: “It was remarked earlier that 
they call the five books before this one [scil. Book VI] the Physics, and the next three On 
Motion.” (Transl. by Konstan (1989)) For the names of the different works see p. 17, n. 12. 
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2.2.1.1 Andronicus 


Simplicius claims that besides the Peripatetics, Andronicus, too, divides the 
Physics in the manner described above. There are two different ways in 
which these remarks may be understood: (1) either Simplicius, as some 
scholars took it, is merely reporting Andronicus’ view and his reasons for 
holding it, or (2) he is presenting Andronicus’ view and, since he himself 
endorses this position, is also presenting additional arguments for it.’ 
Which of these two options is correct, however, is irrelevant to the task of 
determining whether one should divide the Physics as indicated in Simpli- 
cius’ introductory remarks. If the reasons presented by Simplicius for doing 
so are good ones, it does not matter who their originator is. The mere fact, 
however, that Andronicus also divided the Physics the same way as the Peri- 
patetics does not make this position any more likely—especially if one takes 
into account that there are serious doubts about the true role which Andro- 
nicus played in the Aristotelian scholarship of his time.'® 


2.2.1.2 Theophrastus’ letter 


According to Simplicius, Theophrastus, Aristotle’s disciple and successor as 
head of the Lyceum, also thought that the first five books were called Phy- 
sics (Фуосіх@), while Books VI-VIII were named On change (Пєрї xtvfj- 
oewc).'” Simplicius attempts to prove this by presenting a part of a letter 
from Theophrastus to Eudemus in which the former seems to refer to a sec- 
tion from Book V and speaks of this part as belonging to the Physics (£x 
тфу QuotxGy).'? Therefore, Simplicius seems to think, Theophrastus took 
Book V to belong to the Фоох@ and not to the Ieg хуй ОС. 

It has been doubted whether the letter quoted here really existed. Rather, 
it has been argued, Simplicius is merely continuing to present what Andro- 
nicus stated, who cited a letter supposedly written by Theophrastus, 
although Simplicius himself did not have access to the letter. This would 
weaken the support for Simplicius’ claim about the correct division of our 
Physics. 


15 See Diiring (1957), 417, who claims position (1) and Barnes (1997), 35-36, who argues 
against that claim and thinks that there is no indication that Simplicius is citing Andronicus 
here. 

16 See p. 17, n.11. 

17 See In Phys. 6, 923, 9-11. 

18 See In Phys. 6, 923, 11-16. 
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But even if, as has been pointed out, Simplicius were not just citing 
Andronicus here", or in the best-case scenario Simplicius is citing a letter 
really written by Theophrastus, what help would this section be in deciding 
whether Simplicius’ division is correct? 

In order to answer this question it is important to understand what the 
name Tà quotxà may refer to in general. Aristotle himself uses this label 
in very different ways. Ross lists all of them and comes to the conclusion 
that Aristotle used the names Tà тєрї PUoEws and Tà quotxà in three 
different ways.”° (1) There is a narrow usage of Tà quovx& which refers to 
a group of writings that at least included Books II and III, while Books VI 
and VIII did not belong to this group. (2) According to Ross, these terms 
also had an intermediate meaning for Aristotle and referred to the work that 
today we call the Physics, either with or without Book VII. (3) The two 
terms were also used in a broad sense that besides the two parts of the Phy- 
sics also included all of the writings that belonged to the science of nature, 
for instance the De Caelo, the De Generatione et Corruptione and the 
Meteorologica.” 

This is something which Simplicius himself was well aware of, which 
makes it surprising that he draws the aforementioned conclusion from the 
letter supposedly written by Theophrastus. For, on the very next page of the 
introduction to Book VI, Simplicius himself points out that the Peripatetics 
used the term Tà pvoxá in a narrow and in a broad sense, that is, on the 
one hand for Books I-V, while on the other hand, more generally, for the 
whole of Physics as the science of nature", also encompassing works like 
the De Anima, De Caelo, and so forth. Since the context of Theophrastus’ 
letter is lacking we are not able to decide whether he is using the broad, 
intermediate or the narrow meaning of Physics here. He might think that 
Book V belongs to the Tà quotxó not only in the narrow sense, but in the 
other two senses as well. Thus, even if the letter is genuine, it does not show 
that Book V indisputably belongs to the ®votxc& in the narrow sense and 
not to the treatise Heol xtvYjoeoc.? 


19 See Barnes (1997), 35-36. 

20 See Ross (1936), 2-3. 

21 Note, however, that the references Ross presents for the third meaning, as he himself 
points out, do not show unambiguously that this broad meaning of тё quotxó or và тєрї 
@vboews existed, as it is unclear to what exactly they refer (see Ross (1936), 2-3). 

22 Ovorxa SE ExcAovy ov xà OXTH џбуоу, HAAG xoi tà Ilept obpavoo xoi Iep 
фос хой KAA mAetocvoc iStws SE Ovorxijs йхообоєос và MEVtTE. In Phys. 6, 924, 15- 
16: “They called Physics not only the eight books but also On the Heavens and On the soul 
and many more; but in the narrow sense the five of the Lecture on Physics." (Transl. Barnes 
(1997), 68). 

23 Therefore, Moraux (1973), 115, is also wrong when he reads this passage in Simplicius 
as a proof of the division of the Physics as suggested by Simplicius. 
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2.2.1.3 References in Aristotle 


Simplicius also refers to Aristotle himself in order to show that his claim 
about the two parts of our Physics is correct. For this reason he cites three 
places in Physics VII where Aristotle refers to sections belonging to Books 
П and Ш as part of the Physics (£v тоїс ®votxotc).”* In De Caelo Aristotle 
refers to two places in the work On Change, both from Book VI.” The pas- 
sages to which Simplicius points here show the following: first, Aristotle 
would also say that the book which today we call the Physics consists of dif- 
ferent works or parts, one of them being a work which he here calls Tà 
qQuotx& and another one that is titled Heot xtvXjoecc. Second, it shows 
that Books II and III are parts of the treatise which is called Physics and is 
separate from Book VIII. Thirdly, Book VI belongs to On Change. All of 
this fits well into Simplicius’ theory. However, it does not tell us anything 
about whether Aristotle thought Book V belongs to the treatise on Physics 
or to the one On Change. The same is true of the other cases where Aristo- 
tle refers to works or parts of works that are called Tà quotxé or Tà тєрї 
фбокос and that, as one might think, could support Simplicius’ division of 
the Physics; but as Ross points out correctly, none of them shows that Sim- 
plicius’ view is right.” Hence, even the references made by Aristotle himself 
do not necessarily provide any further support for Simplicius' view. 


2.2.1.4 Eudemus 


The last piece of evidence that Simplicius presents for his division of the 
eight books into five books of Physics and three On Change is a passage 
from a lost biography of Eudemus, another important disciple of Aristotle, 
that was written by an unknown author named Damas.” According to this 
biography Eudemus thought that the work On Nature (IIepi óogoc)— 
the name here is obviously being used in its intermediate or broad meaning 
— had a part that consisted of the three books On Change, which for Simpli- 
cius, following Andronicus, could only refer to Books VI, VII and VIII. Yet, 
without any further context this passage supports Simplicius' claim only to 
a certain degree. This passage merely tells us that Eudemus thought that the 


24 See In Phys. 6, 923, 16-924, 5. The sections from Phys. VIII are 251а8-10, 253b7-9, 
and 267b20-2; for Books II and III they are 202a7-8, 192b20-2/200b12-13, and 204a34- 
206a8. 

25 See In Phys. 6, 924, 5-12. The passages in Cael. are 272a28-31 and 275b21-3; those in 
Phys. VI are 233a31-4 and 266b25-7. 

26 See Ross (1936), 3. 

27 See In Phys. 6, 924, 12-14 (=Fr. 1 in Wehrli (1955)). On Damas see Wehrli (1955), 78. 
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Physics encompass a part named On Change which itself consisted of three 
books, but we are not told which of the eight books these are. 

What then do we learn from the points discussed above on Simplicius’ 
introduction to Physics VI? We learn that Simplicius, following Andronicus, 
thought that Books I-V belonged to a work called the Physics and Books 
VI-VIII to one named On Change. We have seen that this does not follow 
necessarily from the arguments Simplicius presented bere", although this 
evidence certainly does not contradict his and Andronicus’ way of dividing 
the Physics. Yet, this is not enough to show that Andronicus’ and thus Sim- 
plicius’ view is to be preferred over the second option according to which 
also Book V belongs to the treatise On Change. 

Indeed, the arguments given all are based on remarks which Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, and Eudemus made or supposedly made about the different 
books of the Physics, yet the arguments make no reference to the actual con- 
tent of these books, and do not propose any division based on that content. 
As we will see later on, the reader of the Physics, however, would hardly 
assume that Books V and VI belong to formerly independent treatises: Aris- 
totle, to name just one example, starts Book VI by picking up terms that 
had just been introduced and discussed in Physics V 3 and that are of 
utmost importance for the discussion in Book VI, which obviously con- 
tinues Aristotle’s inquiry. But this is something of which Simplicius, too, is 
very aware. For, at the end of his introduction he points to the close con- 
nection between Books V and VI with respect to their content so as to show 
that they are arranged in the correct order.” This, however, does not really 
fit with his claim that the formerly separate first part ends with the fifth 
book. 


2.2.2 Second option: Books У-УШ as the treatise On Change 


The connection which Simplicius sees in content and line of thought 
between Books V and VI, rather would seem to support the second way of 
answering the question where the cut between the Physics and the treatise 
On Change lies, namely between Books IV and V. The earliest known pro- 
ponent of this view seems to be Nicolaus of Damascus.? Later, it was also 
held by Porphyry and Philoponus.*' In addition, although he obviously 
holds another view in his commentary on the Physics, Simplicius, too, 


28 For this see also Ross (1936), 1-3. 

29 See In Phys. 6, 924, 16-23. 

30 See Lulofs (1969), F.15 and 130-131, and Barnes (1997), 36. 

31 For Porphyry see Simplicius In Phys. 5, 802, 7-13. For Philoponus In Phys. 1, 2, 16-17. 
Ross (1936), 3, also takes this to be correct view. 
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argued in his commentary on De Caelo that this was the right way of divid- 
ing the Physics.” 

But there appears to be a problem with this division. It looks as though it 
is compatible with all the statements about the arrangement of the books 
that were presented by Simplicius in order to support his and Andronicus’ 
view; all but one: as we have seen, Damas reports that according to Eude- 
mus the treatise On Change consists of three books. Dividing the Physics 
after Book IV however, would imply that the work On Change consists of 
Books V-VIII, i.e. of four rather than three books. Yet, there is another 
statement by Eudemus which tells us something about the structure of our 
Physics. Eudemus who, as already mentioned, was a direct disciple of Aris- 
totle, did not consider Book VII to be a genuine part of the Physics.” 
Ancient commentators and modern scholars, too, for several reasons take 
Book VII to be a later misplacement of either a formerly independent trea- 
tise, an earlier version of Book VIII, or some collection of notes on the topic 
of change.** However, it is correct to say that Book VII is related in a cer- 
tain way to Book УШ? and, as it deals with change in general, rather 
belongs to the part of the Physics which was called On Change than On Nat- 
ure. The mere fact that it is related to Phys. VIII in content, however, 
implies neither that Aristotle himself considered it to be a necessary part of 
the treatise On Change, nor that he intended to place it between Book VI 
and VIII. For, as I will show, Book VII interrupts the line of thought that 
connects VI and VIII and therefore certainly was not a part of the treatise 
On Change, although the points discussed in Book VII clearly are closely 
connected to those dealt with in the On Change "7 This then lead Simplicius 


32 See In Cael. 1, 226, 19-23, where Simplicius claims that Aristotle called the first four 
books On Principles and the remaining four On Change (regi Géi xà тёсоооо побто 
BiBAta ths Фооихӯс 6oxpo&oscoc, HOTEO TH Літо véooapa TEL xvvYjogoc). 

33 See Simplicius In Phys. 7, 1036, 11-15. See also Jaeger (1955), 312, Brunschwig (1991), 
27, and Barnes (1997), 61. 

34 According to Simplicius, who himself holds that VII does not fit in its context, Alexan- 
der, Eudemus, and Themistius also seem to have thought this way (In Phys. 7, 1036, 8-17) 
(and, indeed, Themistius' paraphrasis of Phys. VII is rather short in comparison to that of the 
other books). See also Ross (1936), 15-17, Mansion (1946), 14-15, Jaeger (1955), 312, Wagner 
(1967), 275, and Brunschwig (1991), 27, 31, for the claim that Physics VII must be a misplace- 
ment. 

35 See Waterlow (1982), 236, n.22, and Wardy (1990), 114-116, who argue that Physics 
VII provides support for an assumption on which the theory developed in Phys. VIII 1-6 
relies. One could further add that VII 2 is the only place where Aristotle systematically dis- 
cusses the claim that the non-substantial kinds of change presuppose that the changer and 
the subject of the change come into contact, an assumption clearly presupposed by the first of 
the five arguments for the priority claim (see section 3.3, esp. p. 50-51). 

36 For instance Book VI ends with the remark that it remains to be shown that there is 
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to assume that Book VII was placed between VI and VIII because it was 
considered to be related (oixetov) to the arguments presented in Book 
VIII. 

This then was the cause of the confusion on where the division between 
On Nature and On Change needs to be made: it seems that Andronicus, or 
whoever was responsible for the division, divided the whole of the Physics 
in the wrong way, as they falsely took Book VII to belong between Books 
VI and VIII and wanted this division to accord with Eudemus' statement 
that the original treatise On Change consisted of three books.** If one 
knows that Book VII was not an original part of the work, it becomes clear 
that the Physics needs to be divided after Book IV rather than where Andro- 
nicus and Simplicius suggest.’ 

Based on the testimonies presented in this section one has to conclude 
that the dividing line between the two works of which our Physics (at least) 
consisted needs to be drawn after Book IV. Since Book VII has to be con- 
sidered a misplacement, the treatise On Change most likely comprises 
Books V, VI and VIII. Situating the discussion of the primary kind of 
change in Book VIII accordingly makes it a part of the larger project for the 
examination of the phenomenon of change that the treatise On Change per- 
forms. 

Yet, thus far I have only taken a look at different testimonies that may be 
read as suggesting different ways of dividing the Physics. My intention was 
to show first of all that these testimonies rather speak against what seems to 
be Andronicus' division. Of course, it is an examination of the content of 
Books V, VI and VIII that should finally help us decide whether Philopo- 
nus' position is correct. Therefore, I will now have a look at these books in 
greater detail and present what is of importance with respect to the current 
discussion. As we will see, from this perspective as well, it is clear that 
Books V, VI and VIII belong together. 


one single change that is everlasting (see VI 10). Book VIII then starts by asking whether 
change is eternal and by finally arguing for the claim that it indeed is and that therefore one 
single everlasting change must exist, if there is to be any change at all. 

37 See In Phys. 7, 1037, 3. 

38 See Brunschwig (1991), 31. Wehrli (1955), 78, at least points in this direction by men- 
tioning that, even though this is rather implausible, Damas in the fragment of his biography 
of Eudemus might have been referring to Books V, VI and VIII when speaking of the "three 
books On Change". 

39 Another source of information about the composition of the Physics is the ancient cata- 
logues on Aristotle's works. There are three such lists, all of which may be found in Düring 
(1957): by Diogenes Laertius, Hesychius, and Ptolemy. Since the conclusions that may be 
drawn from an examination of these catalogues, as Ross (1936), 5, puts it, are "highly conjec- 
tural" and do not really show which of the two views is the right one, I will not discuss them 
here in more detail. 
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2.3 The eight books of the Physics 


2.3.1 Physics I-IV: Examining change for the sake of understanding nature 


The Physics as it has come down to us basically needs to be considered as a 
work that develops the fundamental principles which govern the natural 
world and with which the student of nature has to be acquainted in order 
to carry out more specific inquiries.*° 

In Physics II Aristotle, therefore, raises the question what nature (@votc), 
the principle of natural things (tà @Uoet бут@) is. Nature, Aristotle tells 
us, is a source of change (оу? xtvYjoecc) and rest inside the thing that has 
this nature." For instance all living beings, but also the elemental bodies 
like earth, water, fire, and air, contain the principle of change within them- 
selves." Since nature is explained by referring to change, the student of nat- 
ure has to grasp what change (and rest) is in order to understand what nat- 
ure is. Accordingly, Aristotle develops a definition of change, but also 
points out that several other terms need to be examined that are commonly 
thought necessary for understanding what change is. For this reason the 
remainder of Book III and the whole of Book IV discuss the concepts of the 
infinite (&rc&tpov), place (xóroc), void (хєубу), and time (ypóvoc). ^^ This 
is consistent with the fact that the first four books of the Physics originally 
formed an independent treatise On Nature that dealt with nature and its 
principles. 

Again, the student of nature needs to deal with change in order to under- 
stand what nature is. Therefore, at first glance it might look as though 
Books V-VIII also continue the task of inquiring into the phenomenon of 
change in order to understand nature as a principle of change and rest, 
since we find a thorough examination of change in the four remaining 
books of the Physics. Yet, it is most likely that Aristotle thought differently. 
This can be seen from the fact that he points out that first (лобтоу) one 


40 Wagner (1967), 287, thinks that the Physics need to be understood as a “Naturlehre” 
that is fundamental to the other more specific areas. Also Wieland (1992), 18-19, states that 
the Physics in no way deals with specific natural things, but only with the general principles 
of natural things and for this reason may even be called a metaphysical inquiry. Morison 
(2002), 1-2, finally argues that the Physics accordingly need to be considered as a philosophi- 
cal inquiry that however is “in part using empirical data" (1). 

41 See Phys. II 1, 192b13-23, and Phys. III 1, 200a12-13. 

42 See Phys. II 1, 192b9-13. 

43 See Phys. III 1, 200a12-15. 

44 Aristotle lays out this plan in Phys. Ш 1, 200b12-25. The infinite is discussed in III 4- 
8, place in IV 1-5, the void in IV 6-9, and time in IV 10-14. 
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needs to determine what change is^ and after that the same is necessary for 
the related concepts of the infinite, place, and so forth.*® Thus, Aristotle 
obviously considers his discussion of the definition of change to be com- 
pleted when he moves on to his inquiry into related concepts that need to 
be examined in the same fashion. But if Aristotle has already presented a 
definition of change that seems to serve the purpose of understanding nat- 
ure, what is his reason for taking up the topic of change once again in 
Books V-VIII? This might lead one to conclude that even though we now 
know those aspects of change that are important for dealing with nature as 
a principle of change and rest there are still many things about change 
which have not been examined so far and need further investigation, 
because they were not necessary for understanding nature as a source of 
change as presented in the first half of what we call the Physics. 

But one also cannot deny that there, of course, is a close connection 
between what goes on in the first and the second half of the Physics. Both 
are pieces of Aristotle's natural philosophy, or more precisely, of a work 
that serves as a kind of preliminary to any more specific inquiry into natural 
phenomena.^ However, the only way in which the books On Change may 
be understood as a follow-up to Book IV, is in that they also deal with 
change and take for granted certain things that were said about this phe- 
nomenon in the previous books. For instance, they do not present a new or 
different definition of what change is, but obviously work with the one 
developed in Book Ш.** Moreover, this definition seems to include or at 
least foreshadow certain aspects of change that Aristotle unfolds and devel- 
ops fully in the later books. 

Again, despite this close relation, Aristotle has different reasons for 
examining change in the second part of the Physics, which is why one may 
not argue that the treatment of change from Book V onwards continues the 
inquiry that was started in the first half of the Physics. If one thinks that the 
analysis of change in V-VIII is done for the sake of understanding what 
nature is, one needs to explain what exactly these books contribute to the 


45 See Phys. Ш 1, 200225. 

46 Otoptcapiévotg SE тєрї xtvfjoeog TELOATEOV TOV ADTOV éreA0etv тобтоу тєрї 
тоу Epetyc. (Phys. Ш 1, 20015-16) The aspect of the aorist participle Stoptompevotg indi- 
cates that the defining of change is completed and hence needs to precede the examination of 
the other terms. In addition, also the fact that the definition of the four named concepts 
should be executed in the same way as it was done for change, presupposes that the definition 
of change is accomplished before trying to find one for the related concepts. Hardie & Gaye 
(in Barnes (1984)), Carteron (1952), Wagner (1967), Hussey (1983), and Zekl (1987) translate 
this passage accordingly. Also Brunschwig (1991), 30, points out that the plan laid out at the 
beginning of Phys. III is fulfilled at the end of Book IV. 

47 See Phys. INI 1, 200b24-25. See also p.25, n.40. 

48 See for instance Phys. V 2, 224b10-11, and VIII 1, 251a8-10. 
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understanding of (otc as the source of change (xivyotc) in natural things, 
since this was the reason for developing an understanding of what change is 
in the first half of the Physics. But to understand what is qóotc as the 
source of change in natural beings it is not necessary, for instance to discuss 
an important question raised at the end of Phys. VI and taken up again and 
discussed in full detail in Phys. VIII, namely how there could be a change 
that is eternal without being composed of other changes. 

This observation, but also the fact that all tasks that were laid out before 
are completed at the end of Phys. IV, supports the claim that Aristotle had 
good reasons for letting the first part of the eight books of Physics, i.e. the 
formerly independent treatise On Nature, end with Book IV as is suggested 
by the testimonies discussed above. The books On Change examine this 
phenomenon not only for the sake of understanding what nature is, but, as 
I will now show, present a more general theory of this phenomenon. 


2.3.2 Physics V-VIII: The general analysis of change 


At the beginning of Physics Book V Aristotle does not tell us anything about 
his motivation for treating of the subject that he deals with in Book V and 
the following books, nor does he lay out his plan for the subsequent chap- 
ters. It becomes clear, however, that in the last books of the Physics he is 
interested in presenting a general analysis and discussion of change and its 
presupposition, a discussion that goes beyond what was said about the phe- 
nomenon in the previous books. For, while On Nature primarily deals with 
change only insofar as it is important in gaining an understanding of nature 
as the source of the change that things have within them, the treatise On 
Change aims to develop a general understanding of change as a fundamen- 
tal phenomenon in the cosmos that is graspable through scientific inquiry. 
This of course does not mean that the analysis of change conducted in Phys. 
V-VIII does not contribute anything to a further understanding of nature, 
only that change in these books is not examined primarily and merely for 
the sake of understanding nature as a source of change. 

In Book V Aristotle starts making preparations for this project by first of 
all developing fundamental notions and drawing distinctions that are essen- 
tial for working with the phenomenon of change and hence for the subse- 
quent discussion. In the beginning of this book, therefore, Aristotle analyses 
different ways in which things are said to change, and what factors deter- 
mine every change^. He then shows that there are exactly the four different 
kinds of change, namely change in quality, quantity, place, and substance 


49 In Phys. V 1, 224a21-22, Aristotle explicitly points out that his starting point is every- 
thing which changes (tò uepéAXov Trev) in general. 
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(V 1-2).? This argument, combined with the definition of change devel- 
oped in Book Ш?!, enables Aristotle to claim that his discussion so far has 
made clear what change is, how many different kinds of change there are, 
and what their basic characteristics are.” In the remaining chapters of this 
book the rest of the concepts that are necessary for developing a general 
theory of change and that are of essential importance for the inquiries in 
Books VI and VIII are analysed. Aristotle therefore discusses the different 
ways in which changes or parts thereof can be related to each other (V 3). 
The most important of these concepts is the notion of continuity, without 
which for instance the refutation of Zeno's paradoxes in Books VI, as well 
as the discussion of the eternal kind of change in VIII would be impossi- 
ble.” Also, the analysis of the features that are responsible for a change's 
unity (V 4), and of ways in which changes or states of rest are contrary to 
each other (V 5-6) are of utmost importance for the project Aristotle pur- 
sues in Book УШ.?* 

Building on what was discussed in the previous book, in Physics VI Aris- 
totle elaborates on one of the main features that change, time and magni- 
tude have in common, namely that they are continuous, and he systemati- 
cally works out what this implies for change. This enables him to repel the 
threat of Zeno’s paradoxes and to establish a coherent theory of change that 
allows for a scientific understanding and treatment of this phenomenon 
and that thus lays the basis for a science that deals with everything in nature 
that is subject to change. However, the inquiry in Book VI does not end 
with the refutation of Zeno’s paradoxes, but continues afterwards in Phys. 
VI 10 with a discussion of whether something indivisible can undergo 
change and whether infinite change exists. Although both problems play an 
important role in the discussion in Physics VIII, it is especially the latter, as 


50 The different ways in which x is said to change are essential to the arguments for the 
priority of locomotion; see for instance section 4.2.2, esp. p.77-78. That all arguments presup- 
pose that there are exactly four kinds of change is clear from the fact that in all but the first 
one Aristotle argues that locomotion is the first of these four types, that is, if there were other 
kinds of change the arguments couldn’t possibly succeed in showing that locomotion of all 
kinds of change is primary. 

51 See Phys. V 1, 224b10-11, where Aristotle refers to the definition of change that was 
presented in Phys. III. 

52 See Phys. V 2, 22616-17. 

53 For the latter for instance see my discussion of the third argument (esp. section 5.2.1) 
where it also becomes clear that the argument also presupposes knowledge of the other terms 
presented in Phys. V 3, e.g. of that of e@ek jc. 

54 This, for instance, becomes clear in my presentation of the third argument (esp. section 
5.2.3). There Aristotle shows that the only change capable of forming an eternal unity is circu- 
lar locomotion, since it can do so without being composed of parts that are contrary to one 
another. 
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we will see, that will be essential for understanding what significance lies in 
inquiring into the primary kind of change at all, and, in fact, the question is 
taken up again at the beginning of Book VIII. Between outlining the task of 
examining whether one eternal change can exist and carrying out this task 
we find Book VII. 

The fact that Book УП interrupts the line of thought connecting Book VI 
and VIII—along with other arguments we have already considered— suggests 
that Book VII needs to be considered as a misplacement."? This possibility 
becomes even more likely when the reader tries to relate what was done in 
Physics V and VI to Book VII. Although the topics discussed there certainly 
are related in a way to what goes on in Books V, VI and VIII, Phys. VII in 
itself does not seem to be structured by a plan that connects it to what is 
done in the two books prior to it and to the next and final book, but rather 
gives the impression of being more a collection of different thoughts on cer- 
tain aspects of change than a systematic inquiry. As was noted, neither does 
the beginning of Book VII fit with the end of Book VI, nor does its end fit 
with the beginning of Book VIII.*° At best one might consider it a kind of 
digression that interrupts the examination started in Physics V, continued 
in VI and concluded in Book VIII. Therefore, even if some scholars are cor- 
rect in assuming that Book VII relates to Book VIII by providing support 
for the argument for the first unmoved mover, this still would not imply 
that the appropriate place for Book VII is between VI and УШ?” 

Book VII, however, is again closely connected with the inquiry begun in 
Book V and continued in VI. As we have already seen, it relies on the dis- 
cussions contained in these books. Without having followed this discussion 
the reader is prepared neither to understand what Physics VIII is supposed 
to show and hence the significance of the claim that locomotion is primary, 
nor how the arguments for this claim work.?? In addition, the argument 
begins more or less directly where the discussion in Phys. VI ended, namely 
by picking up the question whether there can be one change that is eternal 
and by showing later on that, as Phys. VI 10 already suggested, this change 
can only be circular locomotion.” 

For, as stated in the next section in greater detail, Phys. VIII starts by 
showing that the phenomenon of change must have always existed, which 
finally will lead to the assumption that there must be one eternal change 


55 See the beginning of section 2.2.2 and p.23, n. 34, again. 

56 See Ross (1936), 15. 

57 See p.23, n.35. 

58 See p.28 n.50, 53, and 54. 

59 See Phys. VI 10, 241a26-b20, and Phys. VIII, 2, 252b7-12. For the claim about circular 
locomotion that is made in Phys. VI 10 see 241b18-20; Aristotle shows in Phys. VIII 8 that 
only this kind of change may be eternal. 
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and that there needs to be a first unmoved mover that is the source of this 
eternal change and, by extension, of all change in the universe. By doing so 
Aristotle shows that the general and consistent theory which was developed 
in Books V and VI can be applied successfully to the whole of the cosmos 
in order to give a final causal explanation of the occurrence of change as we 
observe it day by day and by systematically working out the implications 
and presuppositions of the empirical fact that change exists. 

To put it in other words: in Phys. V Aristotle develops the concepts 
necessary for a general explanation of the theory of change. Against this 
background, Phys. VI, by presenting a consistent theory of the phenom- 
enon of change, is then able to show that change is an appropriate object of 
scientific inquiry, although there are powerful objections against this claim. 
In contrast to these two rather abstract discussions, in Book VIII Aristotle 
applies this theory of change to the cosmos and shows that it may account 
for the empirical fact that change exists. Based on his general theory devel- 
oped in the first parts of the IIepi xtvfjoecc, Aristotle argues that there 
must always have been change in the cosmos and that there needs to be a 
first unmoved mover that is the source of all change in the universe. 

This enables Aristotle to provide an adequate causal explanation of any 
change in the cosmos and to show that his theory of change as a scientifically 
graspable phenomenon as presented in Phys. V and VI that may serve as the 
basis for any further inquiries by the student of nature is also compatible with 
a consistent theory of change in the cosmos. In this sense, however, Phys. 
VIII not only is closely connected to the discussion presented in Phys. V and 
VL but by presenting the theory of the first unmoved mover, that is, the eter- 
nal primary cause and principle of all existing change, it leads the discussion 
of the Пєрї xtvjoews to its final end; in following this course Aristotle takes 
his discussion of sublunary change as far as it can go by introducing the 
unmoved mover, an object that in a certain sense rather falls within the scope 
of metaphysical inquiry.°° One needs to have all this in mind when discuss- 
ing the arguments for the priority claim later on, and in fact we will see that 
the claim that locomotion is the primary kind of change can only be under- 


60 In this respect at least one may agree to Jaeger (1955), 314-315, who claims that Phys. 
VIII in a certain sense "steht außerhalb der Physik”. Something similar is stated, for instance 
by Graham (1999), ix, who thinks that Phys. VIII on the one hand is a piece of natural philo- 
sophy, that on the other hand also deals with “the metaphysical presuppositions of physics”, 
by which he refers to the introduction of the first unmoved mover. He even goes as far as say- 
ing that Phys. УШ therefore needs to be considered as “a bridge between physics, cosmology, 
metaphysics, and theology” (xvi). I agree that what is said in Phys. VIII in a certain respect 
connects natural philosophy to these other areas of philosophy, yet, as I have stated, it is of 
utmost importance that Aristotle is interested in giving an explanation of the existence of 
change in the first place, which then may or may not involve establishing such points of con- 
nection. 
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stood within the larger context of the argument that Aristotle is developing 
in Book VIII to account for how change as a phenomenon we are acquainted 
with by experience can exist in the way we observe it. 


2.4 Physics VIII 
2.4.1 Overview 


In this last section I will examine what role the arguments presented for the 
priority claim play in the context of Physics VIII. For, only if one knows 
what this discussion in Phys. VIII 7 aims at and why Aristotle is interested 
in showing the truth of this claim can one understand what it stands for 
and evaluate the arguments presented for it in an appropriate way. As I 
shall explain in this section, Aristotle needs to show the truth of the priority 
claim in order to be able to provide evidence for an assumption which he 
made implicitly in the discussion of Phys. VIII 1-6 and on which the theory 
developed there essentially depends, namely the premise that against all 
possible objections there exists one single change that is eternal and that 
fulfils all other criteria required of a change whose direct source is the first 
unmoved mover. 

In order to show this I will first of all outline the basic argument pre- 
sented in Phys. VIII 1-6. I will argue that Aristotle in these chapters devel- 
ops a theory according to which change is eternal and that in order to 
account for this fact the necessary existence of an unmoved mover needs to 
be presupposed (2.4.2). My second step will then be to examine the impor- 
tance of the arguments for the primacy of locomotion, and by extension of 
the whole discussion stated in Phys. VIII 7-9 into which they are 
embedded. I will show that these chapters present a justification for 
assumptions whose truth is presupposed in the discussion in Phys. VIII 1-6 
and without which this theory would not hold (2.4.3). 


2.4.2 The argument of Physics VIII 


In Book VIII of the Physics Aristotle, by building on the preparatory work 
done in Books V and VI, aims to develop a theory that explains how the 
fundamental phenomenon of change exists in the way in which we experi- 
ence it in the world Pl This is done by showing that all changes may be 


61 Accordingly, I agree with Ross (1936), 85, who states that the object of Phys. VIII basi- 
cally is "to account for the presence of movement in the world and for its having the charac- 
teristics it has." 
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traced back to an ultimate source of change that is (at least partly) responsi- 
ble for any occurrence of each of these changes and furthermore that any 
subject undergoing a change as a part of the cosmos is embedded into a lar- 
ger framework of manifold causal relations.?^ This means Aristotle spells 
out what principles must underlie the assumption that there are things that 
change in different ways, but are also capable of being at rest—something 
we experience every da D" He holds the view that both change and rest are 
basic constituents of our world and are accepted unquestioningly by every 
student of nature D! Therefore, I conclude that Phys. VIII is not primarily 
about proving the existence of a first unmoved mover, or even god, 
although it is sometimes read this way, but only shows the necessary exis- 
tence of this entity for the sake of presenting a causal account of change in 
the cosmos.” 

At the beginning of Phys. VIII Aristotle emphasizes that the assumption 
underlying all natural philosophy is the undeniable fact that change exists. 
Starting from this assumption Aristotle in the first chapter of Physics VIII 
presents various arguments to show that change (xívmotc) must have 
always existed, and did not come to be or cease to exist at some point in 
time, as some of his predecessors claim. Change in fact needs to be eternal 
and imperishable.*" In the course of this discussion, in Phys. VIII 2, three 
problems concerning the claim about the eternity of change are raised, 
although not all of them are solved, a fact that will be of importance later 
on D 

After having argued for the eternal existence of change in the first two 
chapters of Book VII, Aristotle discusses what this implies for the way 


62 Therefore, I think that von Arnim (1931), 52, is correct in holding the view that Phys. 
VIII is supposed to show “die kausale Einbezogenheit der Selbstbewegung der Lebewesen in 
die kosmische Bewegungskausalkette”. 

63 See Phys. УШ 3, 253a23-b2. There Aristotle states among other things that the 
assumption that there is no change is absurd and contrary to all basic experience (253a32- 
b2). Later on in Phys. УШ 3, 254a27-30, he also presents an argument showing that everyone, 
even those who reject this claim, in fact implicitly presupposes that there is change. 

64 See previous footnote and Phys. VIII 3, 253b2-6 as well as 254a35-b4. 

65 Thus, I do not agree with Solmsen (1961), 270, who takes it that "Aristotle's objective 
in this Book is to establish the existence of the Unmoved Mover, his God, who is the cause 
and fountainhead of all movements in the Cosmos." Yet, I agree with both Lang (1981), 328, 
and Flashar (2004), 263, who both state that Phys. VIII does not aim at showing the existence 
of a first unmoved mover, but only proves its existence insofar as this is able to account for 
the existence of change in the cosmos. 

66 See n.63 and 64 of this chapter. 

67 See the conclusion at the end of the first chapter: бт. џёу обу обде\с HY xpóvoc ODT’ 
ёстой Ste xívrotc оох Hy Ў o0x £oxou, ei pfjo0c тособто. Phys. VIII 1, 252b5-6. 

68 See Phys. VIII 2, 252b9-28. 
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change may or may not occur in the cosmos. He first of all rejects the the- 
ory that everything is always changing, and, again, the theory claiming that 
there is no change at all and everything is at permanent rest. The only 
plausible options, he argues, are either (1) that all things are sometimes in 
motion and sometimes at rest, or (2) that besides the things that are chan- 
ging between change and a state of rest, there are some things that are 
always undergoing change and others that are always at rest. It is the task of 
Phys. УШ 4-6 to examine which of these two options is correct.” 

In Phys. VIII 4 Aristotle begins this task by establishing the claim that for 
whatever is changing there must be some cause of this change"!: either what 
is changing is itself the cause of its change, i.e. a self-mover, or its change is 
caused by some other thing. Phys. VIII 5 then directly continues this train 
of thought and shows that each thing that is in the state of change, but is 
not a self-mover, must have a first cause of change that is a self-mover”, 
which, as Aristotle points out in this context, may be further analysed into a 
moving and an unmoving part^—a step that is essential for the further 
development of the argument. This line of reasoning is then completed in 
Phys. VIII 6, where Aristotle shows that for the stated reasons there must be 
one unmoved mover that is the source of all change.’* This unmoved mover 
is eternal and causes an eternal change that is always one and the same, i.e. 
not composed of different changes, and therefore continuous as a whole.” 
By establishing the theory of the necessary existence of the first unmoved 
mover, Aristotle seems to have finished his examination, as the task which 
was set out at the end of Phys. VIII 3 is accomplished: according to this the- 
ory developed throughout chapters 1-6, it is clear now that in the cosmos 
there are things that are always undergoing change, others that are always 
at rest, and still others that are sometimes at rest and sometimes undergoing 
change." 

Contrary to what one might expect, however, Aristotle's inquiry does not 
end after Phys. VIII 6, but continues by arguing first of all that locomotion 
is the primary of the four kinds of change (VIII 7) and that circular locomo- 
tion is the primary type of locomotion and the kind of change that alone 


69 See Phys. VIII 3, 254a35-b4. 

70 Логтду обу ewoo лбтєроу т@ут@ тото ola хіуєїоӣои xod ўререїу, T, Evia 
шеу обтос, Evita Ò Hel йрєреї, Evita Got xivettat тобто үйр Setxtdv йиїу. Phys. УШ 3, 
254b4-6. 

71 бтоута бу TH хіуобреуа отб туос xiwotco. Phys. VIII 4, 25623. 

72 See Phys. VIII 5, 258b4-9. 

73 See Phys. VIII 5, 258a1-2. 

74 See for instance Phys. VIII 6, 259a6-13, and 259a13-20. 

75 See Phys. VIII 6, 259a13-20, and 260a17-19. 

76 See Phys. VIII 6, 260a11-19. 
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can be eternal (VIII 8-9). In the last chapter Aristotle closes the discussion 
by arguing for another claim that seems to be presupposed by the theory 
developed in Phys. VIII 1-6, namely that the first unmoved mover does not 
have parts or any spatial extension and only for this reasons is capable of 
persistently causing the occurrence of the same change, i.e. the eternal cir- 
cular locomotion of the outermost heavenly sphere (VIII 10). 

As we have seen so far, the context of Aristotle’s arguments for the claim 
that change in place is the primary kind of change in Phys. VIII 7 is a dis- 
cussion which shows that change must always have existed and in connec- 
tion with which he develops his theory of the necessary existence of a first 
and eternal unmoved mover. My next step will be to examine the way in 
which the latter is connected with the question of the primary kind of 
change. 


2.4.3 The importance of the primary kind of change 


In what follows I will argue that the examination of the question which is 
the primary kind of change and the arguments presented for the claim that 
this change must be locomotion plays an important role in the whole of 
Book VIII of the Physics. For, the discussion in Phys. VIII 7-9, of which this 
inquiry is a necessary part, provides essential support for the theory that 
change exists eternally and that there must be a first unmoved mover by 
backing up an assumption presupposed by this theory, despite serious 
objections against it. The assumption that Phys. VIII 7-9 show to be true is 
that there is a kind of change that can be eternal, primary and one without 
being composed of other changes. 

That this is Aristotle’s motivation for treating of the question which is 
the primary kind of change becomes clearer upon closer examination of the 
beginning of Phys. VIII 7, that is, of the introductory remarks which open 
the discussion of the primary kind of change. Here is the passage in full: 


Оо UHV GAAG xol ФЛАУ TOLNOALEVOLS Ou UGAAOV ёото тєрї 
тобтоу фоуєрбу. ох=ттёоу Yào [1] mótepov ёудёу=тоі туо. хіутоту 
civar cover, ? об, xoà [2] ci ёудёҳетои, tic aity, хой [3] thc проту 
TOV xLVYGEWV ÓTÀov yàp cg =ёїл=р буоүхоїоу LEV Ost хіутоту 
eivat, проту SE HOE xoà ооуєуйс, бт. TÒ прбтоу xLVOdV xtyet TAU- 
THY THY xiva, Hy буоүхоїоу lav хой Thy abtHY civar xal ouer? 
xoà TOWTHY.”” (УШ 7, 260a20-26) 


77 All translations are my own, unless noted otherwise; yet, I made extensive use of the 
different translations that are listed in the bibliography. 
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Nevertheless, more will be clear about these matters, for those who make 
another start. For it must be examined [1] whether it is possible that 
there is a change which is continuous or not, and, [2] if it is possible, 
which one this is, and [3] which is primary among the changes. For it is 
clear that if indeed there always must be change, and this change must be 
primary and continuous, then the first mover causes this change, which 
must be one and the same and continuous and primary. 


With these remarks, Aristotle sets out the task of the following chapters: we 
have to examine (oxemtéov) the three stated questions in order to gain a 
better understanding of “these matters”. 

But why should these questions be asked, and in what way could they be 
of interest to us? Aristotle does not really explain this here. Nor do the lines 
following these questions make things much clearer; they only indicate that 
the treatment of these questions stands in a close relation to what was dis- 
cussed in the previous chapters, namely, his claims that change needs to be 
eternal, and that there must be a first unmoved mover which is the cause of 
all change. The “matters” which are supposed to become clearer by examin- 
ing the questions, therefore, would seem to be certain parts of this theory 
that were discussed in the preceding chapters. 

Yet, against the background of Phys. VIII 1-6, one is puzzled even more 
about Aristotle’s statement what has to be done next, because it seems that 
Aristotle’s inquiry came to an end in VIII 6. After all, he claims there that 
the goal he set in VIII 3 has been reached, since by developing the theory of 
the first unmoved mover it was shown that the second of the two stated 
options must be true, that is, there are three different kinds of things: things 
that are always undergoing change, others that are always at rest, and still 
others that are sometimes changing and sometimes at геѕі.'® 

But despite this claim, Aristotle does not end his examination at all, but 
continues, as some matters that were treated before now obviously need to 
be made clearer by taking another starting point (&AAn apy). This start 
seems to be made by raising and then answering the three stated questions 
that have to be examined, and in Phys. VIII 7-9, indeed, all three of them 
are addressed. The questions are: 


1. Is it possible that there is a continuous change? (260a21-22) 
2. If there is a continuous type of change, which type is it? (260a22-23) 
3. Which is the primary kind of change? (260a23-24) 


78 See Phys. VIII 3, 254b4-6, and the concluding remarks of VIII 6, 260a11-19, which 
make clear that Aristotle thinks he has fulfilled the task set out in VIII 3. 
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Yet, Aristotle does not really make clear what his motivation is for asking 
these three questions, one of which concerns the primary kind of change. 
This probably is also the reason why none of the commentators, with one 
exception, seems to be able to give an appropriate answer to the question 
about Aristotle's motivation. As I will show, one can only understand the 
importance of all three of these questions by looking at them in conjunc- 
tion. I will argue now that the treatment of these questions, taken as a 
whole, provides essential support for the theory that was developed in УШ 
1-6, insofar as it shows the truth of an assumption on which this theory is 
essentially based, namely that there is a change that is eternal and one and 
that in other respects is an appropriate candidate for the eternal change 
whose direct source is the first unmoved mover, although it is far from 
obvious that this is the case. 

First of all, it might seem puzzling, or even absurd, that Aristotle raises 
question (1), i.e. asks whether there can be a change that is continuous. 
Since as Aristotle shows in Phys. VI every change is continuous, and in fact 
it is this essential feature of the phenomenon of change which enables him 
to rebut Zeno's paradoxes and to establish that change is a proper object of 
scientific inquiry. But why then should we deal with this question at all? 

The answer is that the term ‘continuous’ here, as in other places, clearly 
is not used in the sense defined in Phys. V 3 and VI 1. As I will show later 
on in my discussion of the third argument, being continuous here rather 
stands for being eternal? The first question, accordingly, asks whether 
there is a change that can be eternal. 


79 Themistius, In Phys. 8, 225, 11-16, Philoponus, In Phys. 8, 895, 4-5, and Simplicius, In 
Phys. 8, 1264, 23-27, seem to think that Aristotle raises these questions in order to show again 
what was shown before, namely that what is directly changed by the first unmoved mover 
needs to undergo change eternally. In other words Aristotle makes “these matters” clearer by 
showing parts of what he has already demonstrated in Phys. VIII 6 once again, but by means 
of another argument; this would imply that the section started by these introductory remarks 
is more or less superfluous. Ross (1936), 92 and 709, on the one hand, correctly points out 
that the treatment of the first two questions is crucial insofar as they answer a previous objec- 
tion. As to the question which is the primary kind of change and the answer arrived at, Ross, 
on the other hand, points out that, as it is “of small general interest”, no further discussion is 
needed (92-93), while in his commentary he at least admits that it may be important insofar 
as it tells us “what is the nature of the movement imparted by the first mover” (709); yet, he 
does not say what role this may play in the argument of Phys. VIII. Wagner (1967) and Gra- 
ham (1999) in their commentaries do not say anything about the question why Aristotle is 
interested in what the primary kind of change is and which role the examination of this ques- 
tion plays or might play in Phys. VIII. As I shall show, only Aquinas offers a possible explana- 
tion for Aristotle’s treatment of the three questions, see p. 39, n. 88. 

80 For this see section 5.2. 
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That this must be the question that Aristotle has in mind and that is of 
utmost importance to him is clear for the following reason. As Aristotle 
states in Phys. VIII 6 the change which the unmoved mover directly causes 
must be one and eternal, in the sense that this change cannot merely be 
eternal by being composed of a number of different changes.*’ But it was 
pointed out for instance in Phys. VI 10, and also in Phys. VIII 2 that a single 
change cannot take an infinite time, i.e. be eternal; in fact, this was the first 
of the three objections against the claim of the eternity of change Aristotle 
himself raised in VIII 2, and for which he said a solution needs to be found 
later оп. For every change is a change from something into something, 
that is, it has a definite starting and end point, and in this way is limited 
and occurs in a limited amount of біте.“ What is limited in this way, how- 
ever, cannot be eternal.** This, however, would clearly contradict the claim 
in Phys. VIII 6 that the change which the first unmoved mover causes as 
the primary source is опе, i.e. non-composed, and eternal.” 

Yet, what is stated in Phys. VI 10 and VIII 2 is not Aristotle's last word 
on this problem—rather, he already indicates in both places that there may 
be a solution to this problem that he will present later. And in fact, although 
there are compelling arguments against this claim, as we will see, it will 
indeed become clear that such an eternal change exists. At the beginning of 
Phys. VIII 7 Aristotle, therefore, does what he announced in Phys. VIII 2 
and finally takes up the question whether it is possible for one single eternal 
change to exist, for, as we have seen, this is what is clearly presupposed by 
the theory developed in the discussion in Phys. VIII 1-6. Posing the first of 
the three questions—and showing that there is a positive answer to it, of 
course—is therefore crucial for the theory of the eternity of change and that 
of the necessary existence of a first and eternal unmoved mover. 

Yet, obviously it is not enough to know that an eternal and continuous 
change can exist; as Aristotle pointed out, two more questions need to be 
examined in order to achieve more clearness about the things said thus 
far.°° Question (2), that is, the first of the two remaining ones, presupposes 


81 See Phys. VIII 6, 259a13-20. 

82 OfjAov & ёотол UGAAOV Ex tæv бот=роу. Phys. УШ 2, 253a1-2. Carteron (1956), 97, 
therefore, is clearly wrong when he states in his overview of the arguments of Phys. VIII that 
this objection is refuted in VIII 2; as I will show later on, this is done in the discussion of 
Phys. VIII 7-8. 

83 See Phys. VI 10, 241a26-b11, and VIII 2, 252b9-12, according to which a change is 
always ёх туос etc tt and is limited in this way. More on this in section 5.3.1. 

84 uexa oA, yao Graco тёфохєу ёх туос elc TL, ote &véYvxn THONGS UETABOATIS 
civar прос TH Evavtia èv ole yiyvetat, eic ğnerpov SE xwetoÜot џтдёу, Phys. VIII 2, 
252b10-12. 

85 For this claim see 259а13-20. 

86 See Phys. VIII 7, 260a20-23. 
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a positive answer to question (1) and asks which kind of change can be eter- 
nal. Question (3), then, asks which kind of change is the primary one. 
Understanding why Aristotle is interested in this last question will certainly 
tell us something about the role played by the arguments that are presented 
in order to show that the answer to this question can only be locomotion. 
Yet, as I have already pointed out, this can only be understood by looking 
at the three questions in conjunction. 

The answer to the first and the second question is presented in parts of 
Phys. VIII 7 and 8 by showing that the only change that can be eternal with- 
out being composed of other changes is a special kind of change in place, 
namely circular locomotion.*” Thus, it is made clear at the end of Phys. УШ 
8 that there can be one single change that is eternal, and furthermore that 
the change must be this special type of locomotion. According to the theory 
developed in the previous chapters, this must be the change of which the 
first unmoved mover is the cause. 

Yet, Aristotle still seems to think that for some reason it has not been 
satisfactorily shown that the change which is caused directly by the first 
mover can only be circular locomotion, although this is the only type of 
change that can be one and eternal. The reason for this is that the change, 
which in virtue of having its direct source in the first mover may be called 
primary, not only needs to be non-composite, one and eternal, but also has 
to fulfil other criteria. As we will see, one of these criteria is for example that 
this change must be able to occur independently from the other kinds of 
change, and as the first existing change cannot presuppose the existence of 
any other change that causes it, or without which it could not occur. That 
this is far from self-evident is shown later on by Aristotle when for instance 
he raises the objection that one might think that in order for something x 
to undergo locomotion, the subject x of this change in place first of all 
needs to come to be so that in this sense there could be no occurrence of a 
change in place without a preceding generation (yéveotc). If this were true, 
then the first of all changes that according to Phys. VIII 6 is the cause of all 
other changes certainly could not be locomotion. Yet, since locomotion 
again is the only possible type of change that can be eternal, one might then 
come to the conclusion that Aristotle's theory about there being a first 
mover that needs to cause one single eternal change in order for change to 
be eternal must be wrong, since it leads to absurd consequences. Therefore, 
Aristotle will somehow have to show among other things that, contrary to 
what one may think, this objection does not threaten his theory. In fact, 
Aristotle will argue that locomotion, in contrast to each of the other kinds 


87 The arguments are presented in 261b28-265a12. 
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of change, does not entail the occurrence of some other change, but that to 
the contrary none of these other types can occur without locomotion. 

In addition, the change which has its primary source in the first unmoved 
mover must be of such a kind that it can be undergone by that which is 
directly changed by the first unmoved mover, i.e. the imperishable and 
eternal outermost sphere of the heavens. As we will see, this special kind of 
change, despite being a change, can therefore only change its subject in a 
way that is compatible with the fact that its subject as an imperishable and 
eternal thing must not alter or change anything of what it is. In Phys. VIII 7 
Aristotle will argue that this is possible for locomotion alone, which is 
another reason why it is the only appropriate candidate for this very special 
first change. 

The discussion in Phys. VII 7-9, in which the answers to all three ques- 
tions are given, therefore aims as a whole at establishing that the only kind 
of change that can be eternal without being composed of different changes, 
i.e. circular locomotion, also has all of the other characteristics which the 
change that is directly caused by the first unmoved mover needs to have 
because it is the primary kind of change in all important respects.** In Phys. 
VIII 7, the chapter on which my study will focus, Aristotle first of all shows 
that of the four kinds of change, change in quality, quantity, place, and sub- 
stance, locomotion is the primary one (260a20-261a26). At the end of the 
same chapter and throughout the whole of Phys. VIII 8 he then presents 
arguments for the claim that a change in place alone, i.e. circular locomo- 
tion, can constitute one single change that is eternal. In Phys. VIII 9 he ulti- 
mately demonstrates that circular locomotion is prior to the different types 
of change in place, thus making it clear that the primary kind of change and 
that which can be eternal are one and the same. If the discussion stated in 
Phys. VIII 7-9 is successful, then Aristotle indeed provides the lacking justi- 
fication for the assumption which Phys. VIII 1-6 presupposes and on which 
the whole theory developed there relies, namely that there is one single 
change that fulfils all the criteria of the change caused by the first unmoved 
mover and that therefore may itself be responsible for any other changes 
that occur in the cosmos. 

An essential part of this inquiry, is the discussion that I will focus on in 
my study, that is, the discussion of the claim that of the four kinds of 


88 That this is what Aristotle has in mind is indicated by 260a23-26, where the connec- 
tion between the primary kind of change and that which may be “continuous”, i.e. eternal, is 
made; this is pointed out by Aquinas, In Phys., L. УШ, 1. XIV, 1086, who states that Aristotle 
in these lines makes clear that the primary change and the eternal one must be one and the 
same although this may be doubted. He does not, however, explain why exactly they should 
be identical. Nevertheless, his remark certainly is very helpful in making sense of these intro- 
ductory remarks. 
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change locomotion is the primary one and that for this reason the change 
which has its primary source in the first unmoved mover can only be loco- 
motion. 


2.5 Conclusion 


What has this chapter, which dealt with the context of the arguments for 
the priority claim, shown? 

In examining different testimonies that tell us something about the way 
in which the book we call the Physics of Aristotle was originally arranged, it 
first of all became clear that Book VIII of this book, together with Books V 
and VI, most likely formed a formerly independent treatise named On 
Change. In contrast to the preceding books of the Physics, which go back to 
at least one other treatise called On Nature and which dealt with the princi- 
ples of nature, this treatise focused on examining the phenomenon of 
change in general. The discussion of the primary kind of change in Book 
VIII accordingly has to be considered as a part of this larger project for 
examining change. 

This observation was also confirmed by the fact that with respect to the 
content of these books Aristotle’s goal in Phys. V-VIII is to develop a gen- 
eral theory of change: after basic concepts that are necessary for this enter- 
prise are analysed and the phenomenon of change is established as an object 
accessible to scientific inquiry in Phys. V and VI, Book VIII completes the 
inquiry by developing a theory that, based on the work done in Phys. V and 
VI, can account for the empirical fact of the existence of change in the cos- 
mos by showing that change must be eternal and that all changes have their 
common principle in a first unmoved mover. 

Finally, I made it clear that Aristotle’s question which kind of change is 
primary, as it is raised and discussed in Phys. VIII 7 plays a crucial role for 
the argument of Book VIII. Together with the rest of what is discussed in 
chapters 7-9 the arguments provide essential support for the theory of the 
eternity of change and the necessary existence of a first unmoved mover 
which is the source of all change in the universe, a theory that was devel- 
oped in the first six chapters of Phys. VIII. For, only if the arguments for 
the claim that locomotion is the primary kind of change are successful can 
Aristotle show that there can in fact be this one single eternal change whose 
existence the theory presupposes, because by making clear that the type of 
change which is primary and the change which can be eternal are one and 
the same Aristotle proves that there is a change that, besides being eternal, 
in virtue of belonging to the primary kind of change also fulfils the other 
criteria for being the change which is directly caused by the first unmoved 
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mover. By showing that locomotion has primacy over the other three kinds 
of change Aristotle therefore provides reasons why this eternal change can 
only be locomotion. 

Contrary to what the literature suggests, the discussion of the question 
which kind of change is primary, is therefore essential not only for what 
goes on in Phys. VIII, but also for Aristotle’s larger project of developing a 
general theory of change, a project which comes to an end in this last book 
of the Physics. 

But now that the significance of inquiring into the primary kind of 
change and of showing that it must be locomotion has become clear, I will 
turn to the discussion of the first argument for the priority claim. 
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3. Change in quality and quantity of living beings 
depends on locomotion, but not vice versa 


3.1 Overview 


Aristotle presents his first argument for the priority of locomotion in the 
following lines: 


тофу ё’ ооофу XLWIGEWY, тўс TE KATH LEYEDOS хой тїс хото пбдос 
хой тўс KATH TOTOV, ўу xoAo0uev форбу, TAUTHY бусүхоїоу civar 
тошту. ёдбуотоу yao avbEnow civar KAAOLUGEWS UT TEOD- 
TaoYovons TÒ yao avEavdLEVOY Éotty LEV WS оросо ооЕбу=тои, 
Zou © ос &vopoío: тоофў yàp AEYETAL TH Evavtiw TO Evavttov. 
Teooytyveta, SE næv үгүубџр=уоу Ópotov бӧроѓо. бу@&үх обу 
&AAoícotv civar thy cis tàvavtia wetaBoAnv. HAAG изу ek ye 
&Ало‹обто, Set тї eivat TO GAAOLODY xod тообу ёх тоб SvVcpEL 
Ө=оџоб éveoyeia Өєоцбу. SA обу бт: TÒ xLvobv ооу броѓос ExEL, 
OAN OTE LEV ёүүбт=роу OTE SE пороот=роу TOD GHAAOLOLLLEVOD 
ёотіу. тобто Ò VEL pops оох EVOEYETAL отоу. (260a26-b7) 


As there are three kinds of non-substantial change, that with respect to 
magnitude, that with respect to quality, and that with respect to place, 
which we call locomotion, this [last] one must be primary. For it is 
impossible that there is growth without a preceding alteration. For what 
grows in one way grows by what is like, but in another way by what is 
unlike. For the contrary is said to be food for the contrary. But everything 
is added to its like by becoming alike. Therefore, the change between the 
contraries must be an alteration. Surely, if something is altered, there 
needs to be something that alters the thing and which makes it [change] 
from potentially hot to actually hot. So, it is clear that the mover does not 
[always] hold the same relation [to what is altered], but sometimes is 
nearer and sometimes farther away from what is altered. But this cannot 
be without locomotion. 


According to my reading, Aristotle in this argument is showing that loco- 
motion in a certain respect has ontological priority over the other two kinds 
of non-substantial change, i.e. change in quantity and quality. As we will 
see, something x is ontologically prior to y, if and only if for y to be there 
must be x, but not vice versa. Or, to put it in other words, y cannot be with- 
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out x, while x can be without y, so that the relation between x and y in this 
sense may be described as an asymmetric relation of ontological depen- 
dency. At first glance the passage seems to suggest that Aristotle is present- 
ing an argument for locomotion's general ontological priority over the other 
two kinds of non-substantial change. But I will show that in fact when one 
looks at it more closely, it becomes clear that Aristotle is only arguing here 
for the claim that locomotion has this kind of priority with respect to spe- 
cial cases of these changes, namely change in quantity and quality as they 
occur in living beings. According to my reading the argument therefore 
shows that any growth, diminution, and alteration that occurs in a living 
organism necessarily needs to involve some preceding locomotion, while 
the converse does not hold. 

It is important for Aristotle to make clear that this is the case, since based 
on what is stated in certain passages of Phys. VIII one might think that the 
processes that animals as self-sustaining organisms seem to undergo at cer- 
tain times or even persistently—growth for instance— precede locomotion 
or even might be necessary for locomotion to occur in general. This, how- 
ever, clearly would contradict the claim that locomotion in general has 
priority over the other kinds of change. Therefore, Aristotle is showing in 
this first argument that any change in quantity as well as any alteration that 
occurs in a living being presupposes a preceding locomotion, not necessa- 
rily of that which changes in quantity or quality, but in general of some- 
thing that may or may not be identical with the subject of these other two 
changes. But by showing that in this sense change in place is necessary for 
the other types of change to occur, I will argue, it is established that change 
in place has ontological priority over the other two kinds of non-substantial 
change with respect to changes in living beings, but also with respect to any 
other changes of which animals as self-movers may be a cause. As I will 
show, this amounts to saying that any occurrence of the other kinds of 
change that is caused by a sublunary source of change always implies a pre- 
ceding locomotion, while the occurrence of a locomotion does not necessa- 
rily entail any of the other two kinds of change. 

The basic structure of the argument presented by Aristotle for the prior- 
ity of locomotion over change in quantity and quality is this: 


(1) The occurrence of growth as well as diminution for which living 
beings are responsible presupposes a preceding alteration. 

(2) The occurrence of alteration presupposes a preceding locomotion. 

(3) Hence, growth, diminution, and alteration for which a living being is 
responsible presuppose a preceding locomotion. 


In order to fully understand whether and, if so, in what way the argument 
makes clear what Aristotle aims to show, a more detailed analysis of the 
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argument is necessary. I will proceed in the following way: I will start by 
examining the first of the two premises on which the argument is based, 
namely that change in quantity, i.e. growth and diminution, presupposes a 
preceding alteration (3.2). Then I will deal with the second premise, which 
is that alteration cannot occur without a preceding locomotion (3.3). After 
that I will show that the argument, contrary to what one might expect, does 
not show locomotion’s general priority over any kind of change in magni- 
tude, but only with respect to growth and diminution as they occur in living 
beings and for which they are responsible insofar as they have a soul. I will 
argue that the argument, nonetheless, not only makes clear that locomotion 
must be prior to the changes in quality or quantity to which living beings 
are subject in the stated sense, but also with respect to all other changes that 
are caused by a living being (3.4). Next I will show that Aristotle has very 
good reasons to focus on changes that are caused by living beings (3.5). For, 
by doing so he rejects a possible objection against the priority claim, since 
the argument he presents makes clear that change in place—in the sense 
relevant for this argument—has ontological priority over change in quality 
and quantity in living beings, although there seem to be reasons to think 
differently (3.6). My last step will be to summarize the results of this chapter 
(3.7). 


3.2 Growth and diminution presuppose alteration 


The passage cited above begins by introducing the claim that the argument 
is supposed to establish. Of the three kinds of non-substantial change that 
exist, that is, of “that with respect to magnitude, that with respect to quality, 
and that with respect to place, which we call locomotion, this [last] one 
must be primary."! 

The first argument that Aristotle makes in order to justify the claim 
(yao) that locomotion is prior to change in quantity and quality is that 
there can be no growth (avEyotc) without a preceding alteration (&AAo(tc- 
oe)" By ‘growth’ Aristotle is obviously referring here to change in magni- 
tude, i.e. growth and diminution, in general. This is clear because the argu- 
ment for which this statement serves as one of the premises is supposed to 
show that locomotion (qoo) is prior to change in magnitude (xoà 


1 тофу Ò’ обофу xtvfjogov, тїс TE KATH LEYEDOS хой тїс HATH т@Өос xoà тїс KATH 
TÓTOV, ÑV холобџєу форбу, толотуу &vocrxodov єїуои поотту. Phys. VIII 7, 260а26-29. 

2 &dbvatov yàp abEnow civar KAAOLOOEwWS uù пробторҳоботс, Phys. VIII 7, 
260a29-30: “For it is impossible that there is growth without a preceding alteration." 
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иёүєбос) in general, as he pointed out just two lines earlier? Accordingly, 
it would make no sense if Aristotle argued for the assumption that only 
growth, that is, increase in size, presupposes alteration, since this would not 
lead to the conclusion that locomotion—in virtue of being necessary for an 
alteration to occur and thus being prior to it—is prior also to change in 
magnitude.* Therefore, the claim that serves as the first premise of the argu- 
ment and for which Aristotle is actually arguing here is that both growth 
and diminution presuppose alteration, although only the reasons for mak- 
ing this assumption with respect to growth are explicitly stated. I will now 
present the argument for the claim that growth presupposes alteration 
(3.2.1) and afterwards give reasons why this is also true of diminution 
(3.2.2). 


3.2.1 Growth presupposes alteration 


The argument presented for the claim that growth presupposes a preceding 
alteration basically is that growth of organisms always occurs through the 
addition of something to that which is growing, in the sense that food is 
taken in and by undergoing certain changes becomes a part of the body. 
This process of transformation of food necessarily involves alteration. As 
we will see, something similar also takes place in the case of diminution. 
For this process occurs by means of removal of some material from that 
which is shrinking. Furthermore, this process of separation, I will argue, 
necessarily involves alteration. 

In 260a30-33 Aristotle explains why growth cannot occur without altera- 
tion and states four points from which this is supposed to become clear: (1) 
growth on the one hand takes place “by what is like” (броѓо), but on the 
other hand “by what is unlike" (буороѓо).? The reason presented for the 
former is that (2) “the contrary is said to be food for the contrary”®, while 
the argument given for the latter is that (3) the addition that is part of any 
growth occurs by “like becoming alike.”’ Besides, (4) the change between 
contraries that is involved in this process must be an alteration.” All this as 


3 See Phys. УШ 7, 260a26-29. 

4 This is not the only place where Aristotle uses aÓEvjotg as a shorthand for &óExjotg xoà 
iors. See for instance GC I 5, 320a8, where Aristotle introduces the kind of change dis- 
cussed now merely as abEyots and asks how it differs from the other kinds of change. 

5 то үйр adbEavduEvoy ёостіу LEV oc Ошоо avEcvetaL, ёотіу д’ óc буороѓо. Phys. 
VIII 7, 260a30-31. 

6 трофӯ yàp AEYETAL TH ёусутіо TO Evavtiov. Phys. VIII 7, 260a31-32. 

7 mpooYíyvecou SE THY YLYVOUEVOY DU OLOu olw. Phys. VIII 7, 260232. 

8 бубүхт обу &AAOiwoty civar thy eic Tavavtia ретоВоћу. Phys. VIII 7, 260a33. 
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it is stated here still does not make clear in what way change in magnitude 
presupposes alteration and, indeed, it seems that Aristotle presupposes that 
the reader is acquainted with his understanding of growth as it is laid out in 
GC I 5 and de An. II 4, because there the same claims are made in the con- 
text of a more detailed explanation of what happens when growth occurs.” 

According to the account in GC I 5, a process of growth may be 
explained in the following way. All growth occurs in virtue of something 
being added.'? What is added—this is called food (too@%})—is contrary to 
that to which it is added, in the sense that for example moist food is added 
to something dry, the flesh of the growing thing.!! The food is unlike that 
to which it is added, since it is different and a separate thing that is charac- 
terised by contrary qualities. This is the reason for claiming (2), that is, for 
saying that the contrary, i.e. the moist food that is added, is food for its con- 
trary, namely for the dry flesh to which it is added and which it increases in 
size.'* In this way claim (2) is plausible, since it refers to the fact that the 
food is unlike the body of which it is supposed to become a part in the pro- 
cess of growth. 

But as claim (1) asserts, growth does not only occur in virtue of “what is 
unlike", but at the same time takes place through “what is like". While the 
former was explained by the fact to which claim (2) referred, the latter will 
become clearer by what is stated in claim (3), which says that "everything is 
added to its like by becoming alike." What Aristotle means to say here is 
that in order for something to grow, that which is added and that, as we 
have seen, is unlike the growing thing needs to be transformed so that it 
may become an integral part of that to which it is added. The food therefore 
in principle needs to be capable of becoming a part of the whole to which it 
is added. The food that is supposed to make an animal grow, for instance, 
must potentially be flesh, although in the moment it is consumed it still is 
something else and unlike flesh. One could say that the food needs to be 
of such quality that it can be assimilated by the growing thing's body. 
Hence, when an infant swallows a stone, this does not lead to growth, i.e. to 
the stone's integration into the infant's body, for the stone is not potential 
flesh in the sense that it cannot be transformed into a part of the infant's 
body. A piece of apple that I feed the infant, however, by means of digestion 


9 For claim (1) see GC I 5, 322a4f., for claim (2) 321Ь35-322а1, for claim (3) 322a5f., and 
for claim (4) 322a1-3. For Aristotle's account of growth in living organisms as it is presented 
in de An. II 4 see 416a19—b31. 

10 See GC I 5, 321a18-22 and 321b22-24. 

11 See GC I 5, 321b35-322a3. 

12 See GC I 5, 321b35-322a3. 

13 See GC I 5, 322a5-6 
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can be transformed into flesh and in this sense is potentially like that to 
which it is added. 

In the sense stated above, therefore, the food which is added is actually 
something unlike the growing thing, but also is potentially something like 
the growing thing, which is exactly what claim (1) ѕауѕ. * That this must be 
what Aristotle has in mind here becomes even more clear in a passage from 
de An. II 4, where it is stated that the food, “insofar as it is undigested, is 
the contrary for the contrary, but insofar as it is digested, is the like for the 
like.”'° This, however, is a short reformulation of what I just stated, namely 
that growth indeed seems to take place by means of that which is like and— 
at the same time, yet in another respect—unlike the growing thing. 

But in order for the growth to occur the nourishment's potential of being 
like that to which it is added has to be actualised. In terms of Aristotle's 
explanation from GC I 5, the food, among other things, needs to be changed 
from moist to dry, that is from the quality by which it is characterised into 
this quality's contrary. A change from a quality to its contrary, however, is 
an alteration.' Since, as we have seen, such a change needs to occur when 
the food is transformed in order to become an integral part of the body, 
Aristotle correctly makes claim (4), i.e. that this change (uetaßoań), which 
involves a change between these contraries can only be an alteration 
(&AAOtwotc).!” 

Therefore, Aristotle rightly claims that an alteration, at least in the stated 
case, has to precede growth in the sense that before the material becomes a 
part of the body by being integrated into it, it must first undergo an altera- 
tion. One way to think of this in Aristotelian terms would be the following: 
in order for the growth of the animal to take place, food has to be digested, 
that is, turned into blood and later for instance into the homoeomeres of 
flesh or bone. This involves an alteration, since this process, parts of which 
involve the change from wet to dry, takes place by concoction (7étt¢), i. e. 
the heating of the food."® 

Hence, every process of growth which works in this way has to be pre- 
ceded by an alteration. In this way Aristotle shows that this is what must 
happen whenever an animal grows; yet, he does not make clear that its 
decrease in size, i.e. diminution, also presupposes alteration in the stated 


14 See GC I 5, 322a5-6. 

15 ў u£v yao блеттос, tO évavtiov TH ёуаутіо тоёфєтои, ў SE пеплериёут, TO 
брогоу TH OWOtW. De An. II 4, 416b6-7. 

16 See for instance Phys. V 2, 226b1-3, GC I 4, 319b8-12, where &AAoícotg is defined as 
the change between contrary qualities of some x. The example that in GC I 5 is given for this 
change is that of nourishment being changed from wet to dry (see 322a1-3). 

17 бу&үхт| ооу &AAoiwoty elvan thy cis tavavtia ретоВоћу. Phys. УШ 7, 260a34. 

18 See PA II 3, 650a2-6. 
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way. As I have pointed out, change in magnitude, however, includes both 
growth and diminution? For this it remains to be shown that not only 
growth, but also diminution requires an alteration in order to occur. Other- 
wise, Aristotle could not claim that change in magnitude—about which he 
is obviously speaking here—presupposes alteration and hence locomo- 
tion. 


3.2.2 Diminution presupposes alteration 


Aristotle does not spell out explicitly how diminution occurs. According to 
GC I 5 something grows by means of some thing's acceding to the growing 
thing, while something diminishes by some thing's leaving the body.^' Even 
though Aristotle does not say this explicitly, he seems to think that growth 
and diminution work according to the same principles, since diminution 
may be considered as a reversed form of growth, so to speak. If this is cor- 
rect, that which is leaving the body, a portion of flesh or tissue for example, 
needs to become separated from the portion of flesh of which it is a part. 
This detachment, or, to put it in Aristotelian terms, the process of turning 
something that is like that of which it is a part into something that—at least 
to a certain degree—is unlike this stuff, presupposes an alteration. Further- 
more, this alteration needs to occur before the actual occurrence of the 
diminution, since the part cannot be dissolved out of the continuous whole, 
thereby making this whole become smaller, until it is altered in the neces- 
sary way. An example of this would be a part of flesh that is detached from 
the living tissue and that by this process ceases to be like the actual flesh of 
the body and turns into some other material that is transported out of the 
body after the change.” The following example could serve as an analogy: 
suppose, for instance, I take a candle or a piece of wax and start heating a 
part of it by means of another other candle that is burning. A part of the 
wax will become warmer and warmer through my heating and at some 
point a certain portion of the wax will turn into liquid and finally will be 


19 See Phys. V 2, 226a29-32, and GC I 5, 320a8-10. 

20 Philoponus, Simplicius, Aquinas, Ross (1936), Wagner (1967), Zekl (1988), and Gra- 
ham (1999) do not say anything about this. Either they—without making it explicit—do not 
think that this a problem and presuppose that it is clear that diminution takes place according 
to the same principles as growth, or they are unaware of this problem. 

21 See ССІ 5, 321a3-5 and 321b12f. 

22 The ‘flesh’ by being detached from the organism's tissue stops being flesh in the strict 
sense, as this presupposes being part of a living body's flesh; in the same sense Aristotle would 
say that a chopped off hand is no longer a hand, since being a hand presupposes being part of 
a living human body. 
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separated from the solid piece of wax in form of a drop. For this process of 
separation to occur, however, an alteration needs to take place in order to 
dissolve a part of the wax from this continuous whole. In a similar way, I 
take it, alteration is involved in the process of diminution in living organ- 
isms. Therefore, it is clear that not only growth, but also diminution pre- 
supposes the occurrence of alteration. 

Yet, one could think of a different case of diminution as it occurs with 
respect to living things and for which one should also be able to explain to 
what extent this process involves alteration: as I age and decrease in size, 
this, for instance, may also involve some of my hair, i.e. some part of my 
body, falling off. But in what way would this involve an alteration? For the 
hair, merely by falling off, certainly does not alter. Yet, it seems nonetheless 
that even in this case one has to presuppose that an alteration is necessarily 
involved in this process, insofar as the root of my hair, which is a part of 
the tissue of the skin on my head, needs to become loose in order to become 
separated from the tissue so that the hair can finally fall off. In this respect 
the case clearly is no different from that in which flesh is detached from the 
tissue by which it is surrounded in other instances of diminution. Although 
it is correct that the hair itself does not alter, there certainly is an alteration 
involved. Accordingly, in this case as well, the occurrence of a preceding 
alteration needs to be presupposed. One must conclude, then, that not only 
growth, but also diminution presupposes the occurrence of alteration. 

This assumption is also a reasonable one from our point of view. For, 
although we might not agree to how exactly the change in quantity occurs, 
we certainly would also say that any process of growth and diminution in 
organisms necessarily involves some process in which that which is added 
or taken away, or some part of that which is changing in size, needs to be 
altered. 


3.3 Alteration presupposes locomotion 


Now that it has become clear in what way Aristotle is correct to claim the 
first premise, i.e. that there must be an alteration prior to change in magni- 
tude, I will now examine the second premise on which the argument is 
based and the reasons that are presented for this assumption. The premise 
states that prior to any alteration a locomotion needs to occur.” The argu- 


23 I take it that here, as in other places, Aristotle by x(vvjotg xoà т@Өос means altera- 
tion in general and not only in those cases in which an affection is altered. In GC I 4 for 
instance alteration (&AAo(cotc) is explicitly defined as the change of a subject that “changes 
in its own qualities" Duerf AA Ev xoig ExvtTOD ráOsgotv, 319b11-12). As the examples in 
GC I 4 clearly indicate, apart from one exception, the cases of change in its néðeotv pre- 
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ment for this claim basically seems to be that what makes the subject of the 
alteration alter, the alterer so to speak, needs to change its distance with 
respect to the subject in doing so. This, however, clearly involves locomo- 
tion. But let us look at the relevant passage (2601-5) in more detail. 

Aristotle starts by pointing out that whenever an alteration occurs, i.e. 
something is altered, then there must necessarily be something which 
makes the subject of this change undergo an alteration (tO &AAotoOv), i. e. 
something one might call the alterer.^^ This makes use of a principle that 
Aristotle for instance states in Phys. VIII 4, namely that whatever undergoes 
a change must be caused to do so by something.” Since alteration is а 
change, this must also hold true for alteration. Alteration is a change with 
respect to quality, which in this case implies that the subject needs to be 
caused to change with respect to a quality. Suppose, for instance, something 
changes from being cold to being hot. This means that the alterer needs to 
change what is undergoing this alteration from being potentially hot to 
becoming actually hot.” This, however, Aristotle claims, cannot happen 
without locomotion.^ As we will see later on, this is what shows the prior- 
ity of locomotion. 

But what is the reason for making the claim that locomotion is necessa- 
rily involved in this process, and in what way does the change from cold to 
hot presuppose locomotion? The reason Aristotle seems to have in mind is 
this: any alteration, also that in which something cold is turned into some- 
thing hot, involves a change in distance between what alters and what is 
altered, i.e. a change in place of either the alterer, the altered thing, or both. 
This is necessary, since, as Aristotle claims in Phys. VII 2, for an alteration 
to occur, what alters and what is altered need to be in contact", or to put it 
more precisely, the extremes of the alterer (tò &AAotoOv) and that which is 
altered (tò &AXotoÓpevov) need to be situated together (ёро) in such a 
way that there is nothing between them.” One could also say that both 


sented here cover the whole spectrum of alterations that one would expect to be covered 
against the background of the discussion of quality in Cat. 8. I will say more about this in sec- 
tion 4.42 in the chapter on the second argument for the primacy of locomotion; see esp. 
p. 100, n.70, and p. 103, n.83). 

24 ef ye @\Лоюбтои, Set xt eivat TO &AAOLODY, Phys. VIII 7, 260b1: “if something is 
altered, there needs to be something that alters the thing". 

25 бптоуто ќу тй xwoüueva отб туос хіуоїто. Phys. УШ 4, 256a2-3. What this 
implies is discussed in more detail at the beginning of VIII 5. For the principle that any 
change must be caused by something see also Phys. VII 1, 241b34-35. 

26 xoà тообу ёх тоб доубџе: дєрџоб &vepyeta 0epuóv, Phys. VIII 7, 260b2. 

27 тобто $ &veu форбс оох évOéyevou Отбруєу. Phys. VIII 7, 2604-5. 

28 For the claim see Phys. VII 2, 244b2-5 and 245а10-11. The whole argument for this 
claim is presented in 244b2-245a10. 

29 Again, І take this not only to be true for changes with respect to affections, but for any 
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things are touching each other, and indeed the relation of two things touch- 
ing (&mteo8cat) each other is defined in Phys. V 3 with respect to the 
things’ extremes being situated together.” But for two things to come into 
contact implies that they have to come closer to each other, and accordingly 
either one or both of them have to change place. It is for this reason that 
Aristotle is able to state that the alterer “does not [always] hold the same 
relation [to what is altered], but sometimes is nearer and sometimes farther 
away from what is altered.”*' In order for that which is hot to impart its 
heat to some other thing that is cold, the two things have to move towards 
each other and touch. This change in place necessarily needs to occur 
before the alteration in the sense that the alterer and what is altered are in 
contact only after locomotion has occurred.” 

If one takes it that the example of the cold becoming hot refers to the 
process in which food is heated in order to become a part of the body (and 
that in this way the thought from the first part of the argument is contin- 
ued), then one could explain what happens in this way:? the food, as that 


alteration in general. For, as I shall argue in the next chapter, Aristotle clearly holds the view 
that every alteration involves a change with respect to the subject’s affections. For instance he 
thinks that health is connected to heat (see Phys. IV 3, 21024-27) and therefore also that a 
change from being healthy to being sick— which according to Cat. 8 would count as a change 
in a £Etc, i.e. in quality—involves the subject’s change with respect to the qualities of hot and 
cold. This is also clear from the fact that any alteration may be partly characterised as a 
change in respect of tangible qualities (xat& yàp Ta TOV å&ntõv náðn ў &Aolwots SO, 
GC II 4, 331a9-10), that again may be explained in terms of the four basic qualities of hot, 
cold, dry, and moist. I will argue for the claim that alteration in general involves a change in 
the respective thing’s affection later on in section 4.4.3. 

30 Aéyo [...] блтеодои SE Ov tà K&xOM KUO. Phys. V 3, 226b20-227a7: “I say that 
things are touching if their extremes are together.” 

31 SHAov обу бт. TÒ хіуобу oy ÖLOÍLWG Exe, KAN OTE LEV ёүүбтєро» OTE SE moppo- 
тєроу TOD GAAOLOLDLEVOD ёотіу. Phys. VIII 7, 260b1-3. 

32 In fact it is not only the case for alteration that what causes the respective change (tO 
хіуобу) needs to be in contact with that which undergoes the change (tò xtvoópevoy), but 
also for locomotion (243a11-244b2), and for growth and diminution (see 245а11-16), that is, 
for all three kinds of non-substantial change (243a34-35). It is puzzling that Aristotle does 
not simply make use of this fact to show that change in magnitude also presupposes locomo- 
tion in the same sense as alteration does. The only reason I can think of is that Aristotle for 
some reason not only wants to show that locomotion is prior to change in quality and quan- 
tity, but also that alteration is prior to growth and diminution. 

33 This is what Simplicius, In Phys. 8, 1265-1266, thinks. One could also think, however, 
that Aristotle, by using the pair of hot and cold, is referring to two of the four basic qualities 
which, apart from dry and moist, (which as we saw are used in the explanation of growth in 
GC I 5 and de An. II 4) are involved in any alteration, as they characterise the basic material 
components of all composite substances in the sublunary sphere. (For more on this see my 
discussion of the second argument, esp. section 4.4.3). 
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which needs to be altered in order to be absorbed by the body, needs to be 
moved to the place where digestion occurs and there come in contact with a 
source of heat which turns the food from cold to hot so that it can be 
cooked and turned into blood. 

Yet, is it really necessary that alteration always involve a change in place? 
Suppose there is a case in which the contact that is necessary for alteration 
does not need to be established, since it is already the case that what will 
become an alterer later on and the future altered thing already are in con- 
tact and in fact always have been in contact. Accordingly, it appears, no 
locomotion would be necessary if one were to alter the other. For, when at 
some point one of the two things starts to impart heat to the other thing, 
which is cold, and by doing so alters the adjoining thing with which it is in 
contact, it seems that it is possible for a change from hot to cold to occur 
without locomotion. 

But this objection could be rejected in the following way. In the stated 
case the alterer itself must be hot in order to change the other thing from 
cold to hot. Either the alterer has always been hot, or it became hot at some 
point. In the first case there simply would be no alteration. For, if both 
things have always been in contact and the alterer has always been hot, then 
it would not make sense to say that the alteration starts at a specific point; 
rather, if this were the case, the other thing would also always have been 
hot itself (provided, of course, that what is supposed to be altered here is 
not affected suddenly by some other source of change.) In the case where 
the alterer becomes hot at some point in time, there must be some other 
alterer which is responsible for this change from hot to cold. But in order 
for that to take place the future alterer and what changes it from cold to hot 
also need to come in contact with each other first. Since every change needs 
to have a cause, this then would either lead to an infinite chain in which 
one thing alters the next, or to claiming that this change can be traced back 
to a first unmoved mover. As we know from the discussion in chapters 5 
and 6 of Phys. VIII, Aristotle has very good reasons to reject the first and to 
favour the second option.** That the first change, of which the unmoved 
mover is the direct cause and that must be eternal, cannot be alteration is 
shown by Aristotle in Phys. VIII 8*5; this, however, would be necessary for 
the aforementioned objection to work. Therefore, it is clear that the case 
stated above is not a real objection against the claim that any alteration pre- 
supposes the occurrence of a locomotion in virtue of the fact that the alterer 
and what is altered need to move together in order to touch each other. 


34 See Phys. УШ 5, 256a4-21, and УШ 6, 259a6-20. 

35 The reason in short is that alteration cannot be this first everlasting change, as it cannot 
be eternal; as a change between contraries it is limited and must come to a halt at some point. 
See Phys. УШ 7, 261a31-261b3. 
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As it is clear now that alteration indeed presupposes that locomotion pre- 
cedes it in the sense stated above, it is also clear that the same is true for the 
cases of growth and diminution discussed here. For, as we have seen, these 
changes in quantity cannot come about without an alteration that occurs 
before the actual growth or diminution. Therefore, we can conclude that 
change in magnitude and quality in this way presuppose locomotion. This, 
however, Aristotle thinks, shows that of the three non-substantial kinds of 
change, change in place must be the primary one. 


3.4 Does locomotion precede all occurrences of change in quantity? 


As we have seen, Aristotle’s argument indeed seems to show that for there 
to be alteration, i.e. change in quality, as well as growth and diminution, 
that is, change in magnitude, some kind of change in place has to be pre- 
supposed. But we need to be clear about how to understand this: as we have 
seen this does not necessarily mean that the subject of the change in quality 
or quantity changes in place, but merely that something which may or may 
not be identical with the subject of these changes needs to undergo a change 
with respect to place in order for growth, diminution, or alteration to occur. 
To put it more generally, this means that where there is any change in qual- 
ity or quantity of x, there must also be a change in place of some y, although 
y does not have to be identical with x. 

This, Aristotle appears to think, makes clear that of the three kinds of 
non-substantial change, namely of change with respect to magnitude (хотё 
иёүєбӨос), to quality (xoà т@Өос), and to place (xat& vómov), the one 
that we call locomotion is primary. ^ But as I will now show there is a rea- 
son to think that only a rather more limited claim follows from the argu- 
ment, and that Aristotle, therefore, might not succeed in showing what he 
is supposed to show. 

The reason is that Aristotle appears to claim that locomotion is prior to 
any change that occurs with respect to the subject's magnitude in general, 
whereas this argument only seems to show this to be true with respect to 
special cases of this kind of change, namely growth and diminution as they 
occur in living organisms, since this is clearly indicated by the way in which 
growth is explained in Phys. УШ 7.7” This criticism appears to be justified, 


36 тобу S ођобу xtwfjoeov, tfjg TE KATH цёүєбос хой тїс xoà т@Өос xoà тїс 
хоти TOTOV, ўу xaAODUEV Moody, т«®туу дусүхоїоу civar тотуу. Phys. УШ 7, 
260а26-31. 

37 For this criticism see Wagner (1967), 688 and 691. It is clear that Simplicius, In Phys. 8, 
1265, 26-28, thinks that Aristotle is not speaking about change in magnitude here in general, 
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for after all magnitude (uéye00c) in Met. У 13 in general is defined as а 
quantum (тообу) that is measurable and can be divided into continuous 
(cuvexéc) parts. Things that have a magnitude and can change with 
respect to it would then include for instance all kinds of living organisms, 
but also things like a lump of clay, a stalactite or a certain quantum of water 
or air. According to this general definition of magnitude—and this seems to 
be the point of the aforementioned criticism—all cases in which such things 
change with respect to their size would count as instances of a change in 
magnitude, and not only the special case of growth and diminution in living 
beings. But if Aristotle's argument really is supposed to show that locomo- 
tion is prior to any change in magnitude, but only presents reasons for this 
being true in the special case of growth and diminution in animals, then the 
argument, it seems, fails. That Aristotle's argument refers solely to changes 
in magnitude of living beings is clear not only from what is said in Phys. 
VIII 7, but also from the fact that the characterisation of growth there is a 
short version of what is stated in GC I 5 and parts of de An II 4? This, it 
appears, would be highly problematic, as it is far from clear, not to say 
wrong, that all instances of change with respect to magnitude in general— 
including the cases I just mentioned—occur in the way Aristotle explained 
growth in the first argument for the primacy of locomotion. Suppose, for 
instance, a puddle increases in size and becomes larger as it rains. To put it 
more generally, in this case a portion of water changes with respect to its 
magnitude by more water being added to it. In this case there certainly is 
no need for the raindrops that are added to the puddle to undergo an altera- 
tion in the way presented in the argument in order to become a part of the 
puddle and to be absorbed by the whole in the same way that food is trans- 
formed and integrated into the body. Another example which shows the 
same would be that of a river which changes in magnitude over the year: in 


but rather more with respect to its role in nature (pvotxwteooy), which means in a sense 
that excludes other cases of change in magnitude. Graham (1999), 121, in this argument also 
understands aJEyotg in the restricted biological sense, but does not seem to think that this is 
a problem. 

38 See Met. V 13, 1020a7-11. 

39 This for instance is obvious from the fact that in de An. II 4 Aristotle explains one of 
the essential characteristics of growth in general, namely that it occurs in one sense by what is 
like, in another sense by what is unlike, with reference to the fact that the food which is unlike 
at the beginning by being digested becomes like that to which it is added (see my discussion 
in section 3.2.1 and de An. II 4, 416b6-7). That the account of growth presented in GC I 5 is 
restricted to cases of the growth of living organisms, although it is also considered as a change 
in magnitude there (320а13-14) is pointed out for instance by Joachim (1922), 110, who 
argues that in GC I 5 the use of aóEvjotc only refers to growth of ёрфоҳо, and Code (2004), 
171, who claims that growth is treated in GC I 5 not as increase in size in general but rather 
as a "kind of natural phenomenon". 
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spring, for instance, when the snow is melting, rivers usually become 
broader and in this sense increase in size. For once the snow starts to melt, 
additional water may flow into the rivers, making them become larger. Yet, 
as in the case of the enlargement of the puddle, the water which flows into 
the river does not have to undergo any sort of alteration in order to become 
a part of the river.^? As a last example of an increase in quantity that does 
not involve an alteration of that which is added, one could also refer to the 
case of blowing up a balloon: the more air I blow into the balloon, the more 
its size will increase. Yet, the air which I blow into the balloon does not have 
to alter in order to become a part of the air in the balloon. More examples 
like this could be added. 

Accordingly, I think it is correct that Aristotle in the first argument 
understands change in magnitude, i.e. growth and diminution, as the kind 
of change in size that living things undergo. However, this seems not only 
true for this passage, but for many others as well. As I see it, Aristotle in 
general considers change in quantity not merely as some process involving 
increase and decrease in size, but primarily as such cases in which a living 
organism grows and diminishes. For, besides the fact that it is clearly stated 
in the De Anima that only things that have a soul, i.e. living things, can be 
subject to growth and diminution, that is, change in quantity, in the proper 
sense, this is also what is implied by the way in which growth and diminu- 
tion are described in Phys. V 2 and VI 10. For in the first of these two pas- 
sages change with respect to quantity (xoà tO тообу) is defined as 
growth, i.e. change “to the complete magnitude” (eis tò véAetov цёүєбӨос 
avénotc), and as diminution, i.e. change away from this magnitude (&x 
тобтоо qOtotc).* In Phys. VI 10 something more is added, for here it is 
stated that growth aims at reaching the complete magnitude that is specific 
to the nature (voc) of the respective thing, while diminution is a change 
away from this magnitude." Both passages clearly indicate that change in 
quantity for Aristotle is not merely becoming larger or smaller in some 
sense, but rather needs to be understood primarily as a change with respect 
to a certain goal and nature. Yet, one certainly cannot say that whatever 


40 The melting of the snow, of course, involves an alteration, namely the heating of a por- 
tion of snow, yet, when what was formerly snow and now is water flows into the river, the 
portion of water does not have to change in quality; it does not matter whether the increase 
in size occurs by the water from molten snow, or by rain, or by a factory letting its effluent 
flow into a nearby river—whenever water is added to a river, i.e. a large portion of water, it 
does not have to alter beforehand. 

41 See Phys. VIII 7, 260a29-32. 

42 abEjoews uèv yàp TO mépag тоб xatà THY oixelav qQóoty тєлЛєїоо цєүёӨоос, 
qOtogog SE ў voóxou £xocaotc. Phys. VI 10, 241a33-b2: “the limit of growth is to be found 
in the complete magnitude proper to the nature of the thing, while the limit of diminution is 
the loss of such magnitude." (Transl. Hardie & Gaye with mod.). 
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changes in size also has a nature and a size that is specific to it. It is true that 
a stalactite, for instance, may be said to change with respect to its magni- 
tude like the aforementioned puddle, but there is no magnitude that is spe- 
cific to either of them.? Living beings, by contrast, have a nature that is a 
source of their respective changes in place, alteration, growth and diminu- 
tion.^ And, thus, it is primarily with respect to such beings that Aristotle 
speaks about change in quantity, i.e. growth and diminution. 

But although Aristotle indeed seems to think of change in quantity pri- 
marily as a change that occurs in living things, it is nonetheless true that a 
change with respect to quantity in general encompasses more cases than 
merely the growth and diminution of living organisms. For, as is stated in 
Phys. Ш 1 and V 2 change in quantity basically is change with respect to a 
certain category possessed by every bodily thing, namely that of quantity. 
Thus, the argument that is supposed to show that locomotion in general is 
prior to change in magnitude and quality in that it necessarily precedes 
them needs to show that locomotion is also prior to changes in magnitude 
undergone by non-living things. The question, however, is whether Aristo- 
tle really wants to show what he appears to claim in 260a26-29, namely that 
locomotion is prior to change in magnitude without qualification, or 
whether he is employing the narrow sense of change in magnitude and 
rather aims at showing that locomotion is prior to this special kind of 
change in magnitude, since this for some reason is of special importance to 
him. I take it that the latter is the case and that Aristotle, as I will now show, 
has good reasons for proceeding in this way. In what follows I will present 
what I think these reasons might be. 

Every living being in virtue of having a nature (ф5о!с) and a soul (buy) 
to a certain degree is the principle or source (Кой) of the changes that it 
undergoes and that are an essential part of its being a living organism. For 
something that has a nature has within itself the source, or at least a source, 
of these kinds of life-specific changes." Having a soul is what distinguishes 
living beings from lifeless things, and accordingly in this sense is also 
described as a principle or source of all the different changes and activities 
that are specific to living beings." The soul in this sense is responsible for 


43 This is also the reason why fire, although one may say that it for example grows in a 
certain sense when I add additional wood, strictly speaking does not do so. Its growth is infi- 
nite («бЁтүс1с eic &netpov), that is, there simply is no natural end to it. See de An. II 4, 
416а15-18. 

44 See Phys. П 1, 19213-15. 

45 For the fact that the different kinds of change are derived from the different categories, 
see Phys. II 1, 220b26-201a9, and V1, 225b5-9 and V2 in general. 

46 See Phys. II 1, 192b13-15. 

47 This can be seen for instance in de An. II 2 where the soul is explicitly called a source 
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instance for certain changes with respect to quantity, quality, and расе.“ 
This seems to be reasonable, since it is a fact that an animal like for instance 
a kitten obviously grows, regulates its body temperature and—at least at a 
certain point of its development—is capable of walking from the sofa to the 
feeding dish when hungry. As I will show later on, this, of course, does not 
mean that the cat in virtue of having a soul may be the source of all these 
different changes in an identical way. 

As we have seen, this is different for inanimate things which do not have 
a nature. As an inanimate thing qua the respective thing that it is does not 
have a source of change within itself, it cannot cause or be responsible for 
its own change in this sense. That this is what Aristotle thinks is clear from 
De Motu Animalium 4, where he explicitly states that all inanimate or “life- 
less things are moved by something else” and that “the origin for all the 
things moved in this way is something that moves itself."^? The same claim 
is made again in MA 6.7° But there it is also stated that only living things 
can be responsible for the changes inanimate things undergo, for apart from 
certain other changes in the universe, like the eternal movement of the 
stars, for instance, and the changes caused by them, all changes are caused 
by living beings " This passage, therefore, shows that Aristotle thinks that 
in this way all changes undergone by inanimate things, apart from the 
abovementioned exceptions, can be traced back to a living being as the 
cause of the change." And this is plausible, since apart from what happens 


(ох) of the different kinds change and of activities specific to things that have life (see for 
instance de An. II 2, 413a20-25 and 413b11-13). In this way for instance plants have the 
source of their own growth within themselves (see de An. II 2, 413a25-28). 

48 Apart from what I just said in n.47 this becomes even more clear from PA I 1, 641b4- 
8. There it is stated that for each of the three non-substantial kinds of change that a living 
thing may undergo as a part of its life specific activities there is a corresponding part of the 
soul that may be considered as a source for the respective change (xtvyjoews &oy). In this 
sense, for instance, “of growth the origin is the part which is present even in plants, of altera- 
tion the perceptive part, and of locomotion some other part, and not the rational.” (GAN 
[oxy] adbEjoews LEV Órep xal Ev тоїс putois, KAAOLWOEWS SE TO оіоӨттіхбу, qopü 
& ётєробут. xoi ob TO уоттіхбу) (Transl. Lennox (2001)). I do not want to claim here that 
the soul is the only source for all the different changes a living being undergoes and that in 
this sense have their origin in it; yet, Aristotle clearly thinks that changes like growth and 
diminution, certain alterations and, of course, locomotion in a certain sense have their princi- 
ple in the soul. I will say more on this later on in section 7.1.4. 

49 т@уто үйр UT &\Лоо xiveitar TH KUpoya, dp SE т@утоу THY обтос̧ XLVODLE- 
VOV TH KOTAK «от xLVODVTA. MA 6, 700a16-17 (Transl. Nussbaum (1985)). 

50 xà puya пбуто xiveïtat Оф’ ётёооо, 700b6. 

51 tov yao GXXov [scil. xtvYjoecov] MAOH THY TOD бАоо xívnot TH ёрфоҳо otto тїс 
xiYjoeoc, MA 6, 700b11-12: “For of all the other [changes], besides the change of the whole, 
the living things are the cause of the change." 

52 See MA 6, 700a6-12. 
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in the superlunary sphere, only living beings strictly speaking can be 
sources of change, as only they can actually be responsible for initiating 
their own changes, unlike the inanimate elements whose movement 
depends in some way on an external agent (as Aristotle explains in Physics 
VIII 4).? This, however, is also in accordance with the basic idea stated by 
Aristotle just two chapters before the discussion of the priority of locomo- 
tion in Phys. VIII 5; for there he argued that any kind of change is either 
self-caused by that which is undergoing this change, or that this change can 
be traced back to some other self-mover.?^ The only things in the sublunary 
sphere that are self-movers, it seems, are living beings. As the passage from 
the MA therefore pointed out correctly, all changes that do not have their 
cause in something from the superlunary sphere will necessarily have their 
source of change in a living being. 

All this, of course, has implications for the interpretation of the argument 
as a whole, because it clearly shows that locomotion must be prior to the 
other non-substantial kinds of change not only with respect to living beings, 
but also to all other changes that have their cause in a living being. That is 
to say, if locomotion is prior with respect to all changes of which a living 
thing may be the source, then the same must be true for all other changes 
which are caused by this being. Accordingly, any change in magnitude that 
is caused either directly or through a number of intermediate steps by a liv- 
ing being must also in the end be preceded by locomotion. Thus, it is cor- 
rect to say, at the very least, that locomotion necessarily precedes any 
change in quantity and quality that a living being undergoes in the sense 
stated above or that is undergone by something else in virtue of a living 
being’s causing of this change. 


3.5 The reason for the restriction of the argument e scope 


This, of course, does not show that poo is prior to change in quality and 
quantity in general, although this seems to be what is claimed at the begin- 
ning of the passage in 260a26-29, because, as we have seen, besides the 
changes that are caused by living things, there are still other kinds and 
causes of change in the cosmos. 

However, as I said before, this is not what the argument is primarily 
about, although Aristotle does not make this explicit. Part of the project 


53 As is pointed out in Phys. УШ 4, 255а5-7 апа 255b29-31, the elemental bodies, which 
at least according to Phys. II 1, 192b8-15, have a nature, cannot be called self-movers in the 
strict sense. For more on this see Nussbaum (1985), 322-323. 

54 See Phys. VIII 5, 256a13-21 and 256b1-3. 
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aimed at showing the primacy of locomotion is to compare locomotion to 
the other kinds of change in different respects, and here it seems that Aris- 
totle, as we have seen, is focusing for some reason on the role locomotion 
plays in living things insofar as they may be the source of certain changes. 
This also explains why the substantial change of generation—in contrast to 
the following four arguments—is not compared to locomotion here, 
although it certainly will be necessary to make clear that change in place is 
also prior to generation if the thesis that locomotion has priority over all 
other kinds of change is to hold." But since a living being cannot be 
responsible for its own coming to be, generation is simply irrelevant to 
showing that locomotion is presupposed by any change of which the animal 
may be the source. What Wagner in his criticism therefore takes to be a 
weakness of the argument, namely its focusing on processes of growth and 
diminution in living beings, indeed seems to be necessary in order to show 
what Aristotle wants to show bere. "7 Aristotle has to focus on the special 
kinds of change in magnitude, since, as I will now show, it is unclear or 
might even seem wrong that locomotion is also prior with respect to these 
special cases of change. In what follows I will therefore present different 
reasons that may have compelled Aristotle to focus on quantitative change 
in living organisms in this first argument. 

First of all it is important to see that the very fact that living beings by 
having a nature and a soul are responsible for their growth and alteration 
seems in a certain sense to create a problem for the claim that locomotion 
is primary, a problem that Aristotle has to face. For, one might think that 
growth and alteration in living things for this reason can occur indepen- 
dently of locomotion—after all, their nature and soul are sources of this liv- 
ing thing's own changes, and hence of their growth and alteration. Yet, it 
might then turn out that growth or alteration in such living beings is prior, 
or at least not posterior to locomotion, which would both contradict the 
priority claim as it is stated by Aristotle. If this really were the case, one 
could rightly object that locomotion against this background surely appears 
to be a bad candidate for the primary kind of change. I will now show that 
this possible objection first of all may seem to arise in particular with 
respect to plants or other non-locomotive animals and that this might make 


55 Accordingly Wagner (1967), 688, is mistaken when he claims that it is clear for Aristo- 
tle that change in substance cannot be the primary kind of change since this process does not 
occur in the supra-lunar sphere. For this does not fit with the fact that Aristotle (as Wagner, 
690, is well aware of!) in the fourth argument argues against the claim that generation is pri- 
mary and also shows in the second argument that locomotion has priority over generation 
and corruption. 

56 See Wagner (1967), 688. 
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one think that Aristotle in this first argument is trying to establish that loco- 
motion is primary specifically with respect to all changes that occur in liv- 
ing beings and accordingly focuses here on discussing the special case of 
organic change in quantity. 

According to the De Anima a plant’s soul has the nutritive capacity that, 
among other things, is responsible for the plant’s growth." It is the nature 
of a plant to have such a source of its own growth within itself. And indeed 
it is a fact that we see plants growing, i.e. changing in magnitude. Yet a 
plant, does not have the capacity for locomotion, i.e. cannot move from 
point A to point B of its own accord.?? But if the plant is not even capable 
of causing a change in place, one might wonder in what way locomotion 
should be presupposed by and in this sense prior to the growth of the plant. 
The same case can be made for other living beings beside plants that do not 
have the capacity to move themselves from point A to point B, such as for 
example animals like sponges. But in order to show that locomotion is pri- 
mary in general among the different kinds of change, Aristotle needs to 
make clear that it is primary in the important case of changes that have 
their source in living beings. For, as we have seen, it seems that they are 
responsible for all changes in the sublunary sphere apart from those, of 
course, which have their source in superlunary causes. Accordingly, one 
might think that Aristotle by means of the first argument is attempting to 
show that change in place is primary in all living beings, although one could 
rightly object that some living beings do not even have the capacity to cause 
locomotion. If Aristotle is successful in rejecting what seems to be an objec- 
tion, then it appears that, with respect to all changes caused by such sources, 
locomotion must nonetheless be prior to them. 

Yet, there is a problem with thinking that this is what Aristotle intends to 
show by means of the first argument. The reason, as I will now show, is that 
although non-locomotive living beings have a nature, they strictly speaking 
cannot be considered self-movers. This becomes clear in the third of the 
three possible objections against the claim that change must always exist, 
objections that are stated in Phys. VIII 2 and that I have already mentioned 
in a previous chapter.” In this objection—let us call it the third eternity- 
objection— Aristotle raises a problem that, as we will see, is related to the 
point in question in different respects and will help us to better understand 
Aristotle's motivation for focusing on cases of growth in living beings. The 
objection makes use of the fact that animals as self-movers can be observed 
to move suddenly from one place to another, although previously in a state 


57 See for instance de An. II 2, 413a25- bl. 
58 See de An. II 2, 413a31-bl. 
59 See section 2.4.3. 
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of rest and, one might think, not having undergone any prior change TT The 
problem with this assumption is that it might suggest that—contrary to 
what Aristotle just stated in Phys. VIII 1—something x may start to change, 
although it was neither undergoing a change before, nor was this sudden 
locomotion caused by some other cause external to x, such that the 
observed change in place appears to take place without a cause D) From the 
answer presented to this problem in Phys. VIII 2 and VIII 6 only the follow- 
ing is of importance for my purpose at this point: Aristotle states that it is 
incorrect to assume that an animal prior to moving could have been in a 
state of perfect rest, although it might seem so at first glance. For, as he 
points out, living things, or at least parts thereof, are constantly undergoing 
certain changes, even when in what appears to be a state of rest.Ó^ The 
changes an animal undergoes constantly include, for example growth, 
diminution and respiration??, i.e. such that are necessary for this being to 
sustain itself as a living organism. 

Apart from this, however, in the third eternity-objection another point is 
discussed which poses a serious problem to what I have just presented as 
the reason for Aristotle's motivation in dealing with a restricted under- 
standing of change in magnitude in the first argument for the priority 
claim. As I have stated, one might think that the first argument ultimately 
aims at showing that locomotion, with respect to the changes caused by a 
living being either directly or indirectly, is ontologically prior. Yet, in order 
to do so, it seems Aristotle needs to show that locomotion is prior in all liv- 
ing beings, including in less-obvious cases, like that of plants or other living 
beings that are not even capable of locomotion. Therefore, one might con- 
clude, Aristotle in the first argument focuses on cases of growth that occur 
in living beings and shows that changes in quality and quantity as they take 
place in living things, including non-locomotive ones, necessarily involve 
some preceding locomotion, but only in the sense that something, yet not 
necessarily the growing or altering thing, needs to undergo a change in 


60 For this third objection see Phys. VIII 2, 252b17-28, VIII 2, 253a7-21, and VIII 6, 
259b1-20. 

61 See Phys. VIII 2, 253a8-11 and VIII 6, 259b1-6. 

62 ópGuev yàp Het xt хіуобреуоу Ev TO Goo THY оорфотоу, Phys. VIII 2 253а11-12: 
"for we observe that there is always some connatural part of the animal organism changing" 
(Transl. Morison (2004), 68) My understanding of this passage is essentially based on Mori- 
son (2004) who argues in his paper that the discussion of the third eternity-objection does 
not contradict Aristotle's view that animals are self-movers and that the orthodox view is 
therefore wrong which reads this passage as suggesting that Aristotle thinks that none of the 
changes animals undergo are actually self-caused. 

63 oiov aEnotc bios Kvarvoy, Phys. УШ 6, 259b9, for the rest of the claim see b9- 
11. 
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place; in this sense it would then be clear that locomotion is primary with 
respect to changes in non-locomotive beings as well. 

Although the argument certainly would yield the stated conclusion, this 
cannot be Aristotle’s reason for making it. For, in the discussion of the third 
eternity-objection he explicitly says that of the different changes that occur 
in living things only the change a living being undergoes with respect to 
place is a self-caused change, since the cause of the other kinds of change 
that an animal is constantly undergoing lies not in the respective living 
being but rather in something in its environment or at least something that 
in some other way was originally external to it.°* Therefore, only those 
beings that can perform locomotion in this sense are to be considered self- 
movers. But since only self-movers, can serve as the cause of other changes, 
plants and all other non-locomotive living things cannot directly cause 
other changes that occur in the sublunary sphere?" Hence, what seems to 
be an objection against Aristotle’s priority claim at first glance turns out not 
to be. Consequently, there must be another reason why Aristotle focuses on 
cases of natural growth in the first part of the argument. 

Against the background of what we have just seen, it seems that there is 
another way in which the first argument could be read as Aristotle’s answer 
to what might be another possible objection to the priority claim. The 
objection is this: although there is no problem with non-locomotive living 
things, since they are not self-movers, a similar case could be made with 
respect to beings that are self-movers. For living beings that are self-movers 
grow in a similar manner to that of plants, and therefore one might think 
that growth is in some sense prior to locomotion in such living beings, 
which again would contradict the priority claim. This would be a real pro- 
blem, since it would show that locomotion is a poor candidate for the pri- 
mary kind of change with respect to living things that are self-movers, 
which as we have just seen, are central to the occurrence of all change in the 


64 ópGuev yàp Ket xt utvoUUEVoy Ev TA CHW тфу ооџрфотоу: тобтоо SE тўс хіуй- 
OEWS 00x сото TO CHOv attLOVv, HAAG TO meptéxov tows. ATO SE PALEY AUTO xtyety OD 
т@ооу xtvyotv. Phys. VIII 2, 253a14-15: “for we observe that there is always some conna- 
tural part of the animal organism changing, and the cause of the change of this is not the ani- 
mal itself, but, perhaps, its environment. Moreover, we say that the animal itself originates 
not all of its changes but [only] its locomotion” (Transl. Morison (2004), 68). This thought is 
reiterated in Phys. VIII 6, 259b6-7. For reasons why Aristotle indeed holds the view that ani- 
mals with respect to their locomotions are self-movers in the strong sense see Morison 
(2004), 71-78. 

65 This is clear from the discussion in Phys. VIII 5, where Aristotle states that any change 
may be traced back to a first mover who causes this change and that this must be a self- 
mover. As we have just seen, however, non-locomotive beings are not self-movers. See Phys. 
VIII 5, 256а13-21, and 256b1-3. 
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sublunary sphere that is not caused by some superlunary source of change. 
Accordingly, the priority claim would not hold for any of these changes. 

One might conclude that the aforementioned problem exists, since in the 
discussion of the third eternity-objection it was pointed out that one of the 
changes that is always occurring in animals—even when they do not per- 
form locomotion and are in a state of rest in this respect—is growth.?? But 
if growth is indeed occurring constantly in animals, it would be a much bet- 
ter candidate for the primary kind of change in living beings than locomo- 
tion, which only occurs from time to time. Growth occurs throughout the 
process by which every living thing comes to be, and as we have seen it is 
explicitly stated in Phys. УШ 6 that it even occurs when animals seem to be 
in a state of rest. If this is true, then Aristotle indeed needs an argument 
which shows that not growth, but locomotion is primary in living beings 
that are self-movers, which then would be the reason why Aristotle restricts 
the first argument to cases of organic change in magnitude; for, again, this 
argument shows that any occurrence of such a change in living beings pre- 
supposes that some locomotion has taken place beforehand. 

But upon deeper reflection it becomes clear that this, too, may not be 
Aristotle’s motivation for presenting the first argument. First of all it seems 
that growth cannot occur constantly, for then anything that grows, one 
might think, would do so ad infinitum, which strikes not only Aristotle as 
absurd. But in Aristotle’s discussion of growth in GC I 5 it seems that he 
nonetheless thinks that growth in some sense occurs all the time, yet with- 
out the growing subject, a man for instance, ending up being a giant. As we 
have seen in my reconstruction of the first half of the first argument, 
growth takes place in virtue of something being added to that which is 
growing, something which needs to be transformed in order to become a 
part of the body. As stated in GC I 5, Aristotle seems to think that in living 
beings there is a persistent cycle of new material being incorporated into 
the body, and of older material leaving it, or as Aristotle puts it with respect 
to the process in which a portion of flesh is incorporated into the body, 
“some flows away and some comes іп”. This assumption is also very plau- 


66 See p.61, n.63. 

67 АЛА TO LEV UTEOXEL TO SE mpooépyexot, GC I 5, 321a27, Transl. by Williams 
(1982) with mod. That this is the idea underlying this statement is pointed out by Williams 
(1982), 110, who in his commentary states that "the living eye will be subject to a constant 
renewal of its matter" and in this sense changes persistently by something flowing away and 
something else coming in new. This view is shared by Buchheim (2010), 356-8, who points 
out that Aristotle in this passage is referring to the idea of an equilibrium of acceding and 
departing material in living bodies, or, to be more precise, of a "Fliefigleichgewicht ständig 
werdender und vergehender Stoffe, aus denen ein lebendiger Organismus sich zusammen- 
setzt" (357). 
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sible from today’s point of view: a living being’s body is renewed part by 
part in its lifetime several times over, in order to prevent decay. But for this 
reason one might also think that growth really occurs in this way all the 
time without the subject actually increasing in size, since for material that is 
added, other material is taken away. 

Yet, even if Aristotle indeed seems to think that this process is going on 
in living beings, this does not imply that it is a process of growth and hence 
that growth is always occurring in living beings. For, as Aristotle points out 
in GC I 5, the process of material being added to the respective thing is not 
only a part of growth, but also of nutrition.®* Yet, in contrast to the process 
of nutrition, Aristotle clearly does not think that growth goes on constantly, 
for “a thing is nourished as long as it is maintained in existence even if it 
gets smaller, but is not always in process of growing." ^ The persistent pro- 
cess of material ‘flowing out’ and new matter coming in therefore may only 
be the necessary function of any self-sustaining living organism, a function 
called nutrition, which, as Aristotle points out, despite being closely related 
to growth, is not identical with this process.” There is no reason to assume 
then that growth is always occurring. It certainly is one of the processes that 
may occur alongside other important processes that an animal undergoes 
constantly while in a state of rest. Therefore, the fact that growth as stated 
in the third eternity-objection is one of the processes that, taken together, 
are always occurring when an animal seems to be at rest is not a problem 
for the priority claim, for this does not imply that growth is going on con- 
stantly and therefore growth may not be a better candidate for the primary 
kind of change than locomotion. 

But as I will now show, the discussion of this last point has brought us 
closer to what Aristotle's motivation really is for giving the first argument 
and for focusing on non-substantial changes as they occur in living beings 
in the first half of it. For there is still one more reason to think that growth 
in living beings might be prior or at least not posterior to locomotion, 
which, as I have already stated, would contradict the priority claim. Again, 
the solution of the third eternity-objection in Phys. VIII 2 and 6 states that 
when an animal seems to be in a state of rest, i.e. is not undergoing locomo- 
tion, it, in fact, is undergoing different changes, at least with respect to some 
of its parts. Accordingly, when an animal causes itself to change in place, 
this locomotion is preceded by changes that occur in the state of rest pre- 


68 See GC I 5, 320a20-27. 

69 д:0 TOEPETAL LEV EWS AV OWTYTAL xoi qOtvov, abEdvetat SE оох б, GC I 5, 322a 
24-26. Transl. Williams (1982). 

70 See GC I 5, 320a25-26, where Aristotle points out that nutrition (too@y) and growth 
(о5Е01с) are the same, but different in being (tò 8' eivor KAAO). 
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vious to the locomotion, and one of these changes that obviously may occur 
prior to this act of locomotion, as we have seen, is growth. In this sense 
growth—but also all the other changes the living being undergoes in this 
state of 'rest'—is prior to this locomotion. Moreover, one could even go a 
step further and say that, at least in certain cases, without these changes 
locomotion could not occur. For, as Morison has pointed out in his discus- 
sion of the passage from Phys. VIII 2 and 6, Aristotle thinks for instance 
that these changes are necessary in a sense for a sleeping animal to wake up 
and start to change place: the animal, after having ingested some food, 
digests the food while sleeping and distributes the nourishment to the 
respective parts of the body. Growth may occur, one might add, but after 
the distribution the animal wakes up and performs locomotion.” If this is 
the case, then one indeed might raise the objection that this example clearly 
shows that locomotion in living beings certainly does not have primacy. As 
I have already said before, this would be a serious problem for Aristotle’s 
priority claim, as it then would not hold with respect to all changes that 
have their cause in sublunary sources of change, since animals, as the only 
proper self-movers and hence as the only proper sources of chains of 
change, are central to those changes. Aristotle, therefore, clearly needs to 
provide an appropriate answer to this objection. However, this answer, as I 
have shown, is presented in his first argument. There it is made clear that 
any growth, diminution, and alteration, when they occur in living things, 
necessarily presupposes some preceding locomotion; but, as I said before, 
this does not need to be the locomotion of that which grows, and it suffices 
for Aristotle to show that none of these other changes can occur without 
some change in place in order to show that locomotion is primary among 
the three kinds of non-substantial change. 

That this is Aristotle’s motivation for presenting this specific argument, 
is of course not clear at first glance from the passage in which the argument 
is stated, when viewed in isolation. Aristotle does not explicitly formulate 
there what I take to be the possible objection against the priority claim that 
he is thinking of. But a reader who has the discussion of the third eternity- 
objection and the solution that I have just outlined in mind, and who is 
now confronted with the claim about locomotion’s general priority indeed 
might wonder how this claim fits with the fact that the self-caused locomo- 
tion of an animal is preceded by, and according to the discussion might in 
some cases even be caused by, these other changes that occur in animals as 
self-sustaining organisms; after all, the solution to the third eternity-objec- 
tion in Phys. VIII 6 is given only two Bekker pages before the presentation 


71 See Morison (2004), 69-70. 


72 For this example see Phys. VIII 6, 259b11-13. 
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of the first argument for the priority of locomotion in Phys. VIII 7.” And, 
as I have stated in the introduction, the discussion of the priority claim is 
essentially connected with the theory developed in the first six chapters of 
Book VIII, according to which change needs to exist eternally and there 
must be a first eternal unmoved mover to which all changes in the universe 
may be traced. Aristotle thus rightly thought that it is important to deal 
with this objection, which arises from the discussion that was just com- 
pleted in Phys. УШ 6. Therefore he starts with this rather specific argument 
before going into the details of the more general arguments for locomo- 
tion’s priority. This is made still clearer by the fact that the argument offers 
a tailor-made solution to the objection that is raised against the priority 
claim: the way in which change in magnitude and quality is explained 
makes it obvious that Aristotle is clearly referring here to processes of 
change that occur in living beings. 

For the aforementioned reasons it is therefore correct that the argument 
does not show that locomotion is primary to all kinds of change, but as we 
have seen, this is because it gives an answer to a specific objection which, if 
not faced would have seemed to contradict the priority claim. That the 
argument is so specific is not a problem, since the argument needs to be 
considered as one of many steps towards the goal of showing that locomo- 
tion is primary to all kinds of change. And, in fact, this argument is the first 
of five arguments that are supposed to establish locomotion’s general prior- 
ity and, hence, to show that this must be the kind of change which is caused 
directly by the first unmoved mover. 

This is also what one has to have in mind when reading the corollary sta- 
ted after the argument (260b5-7). Here the claim is made that if, as Aristo- 
tle argued in the first two chapters of Phys. УШ, change is eternal, then 
locomotion, as the primary kind of change, must also be eternal. But from 
the fact that alteration and change in quantity presuppose change in place 
only in the restricted sense that something must change place before an ani- 
mal can engage in alteration or growth, it does not follow, of course, that 
locomotion must be the eternal motion. Aristotle is certainly aware of this, 
for otherwise he would have stopped after the first argument, as there 
would be no need to present four more arguments for the priority claim. In 
addition, as I already mentioned, nothing has been said thus far about the 
relation between change in place and change in substance, i.e. generation 
and corruption; but this, as we shall see, will be done later on. The argu- 
ment presents one of the reasons why locomotion is correctly called pri- 
mary and therefore—from what we have seen so far—is a good candidate 


73 The last discussion of the third eternity-objection is stated at VIII 6, 259b1-20, while 


the discussion of the first argument for the priority claim starts at VIII 7, 260a26. 
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for the kind of change that is eternal and has its direct source in the first 
unmoved mover. 

The way in which I think the corollary should be read then is this: what 
we have seen in this argument, namely the fact that alteration, growth and 
diminution presuppose locomotion in the manner described, is one expres- 
sion of the fact that locomotion is primary. If change is eternal and if loco- 
motion indeed has priority over the other kinds of change—and the argu- 
ment shows that we have very good reasons to think so—then locomotion, 
as the primary kind of change, must also be this eternal change" 


3.6 The sense of priority 


Now that this has been made clear, it is important to understand which 
sense of priority with respect to locomotion this argument establishes. For 
as we know from the treatment of priority in Cat. 12 and Met. V 11 the 
word prior (тобтєроу) is used in a number of different ways. Aristotle 
himself does not use any specific name for it here, nor does he say which of 
the different senses of priority is established in this context, but merely 
claims that change in place, which we also call locomotion, needs to be ‘pri- 
mary’, without adding any further qualifications." This is not the case for 
the last three of the five arguments, for which Aristotle explicitly points out 
which kind of priority he thinks each of the arguments shows with regard 
to locomotion."? Yet, in what sense Aristotle thinks locomotion is shown to 
be prior by this argument can be seen by the way in which the relation 
between the three types of non-substantial change is characterised in the 
argument. 

We have seen that locomotion is prior to the other two kinds of non-sub- 
stantial change in living beings in the sense that locomotion needs to pre- 
cede the other two in order for them to occur. Therefore, one might think 
that the kind of priority discussed here is temporal priority, since locomo- 
tion, as I have shown, in fact must take place before the alteration occurs 
and hence before the change in magnitude. Yet, this is certainly not the 


74 Here is the corollary and my translation of it in full: ci hoa бубгүхт cel хіутоту eivat, 
дубүхт xod фоо&у cel civat проту TOY xtvrjoeov, xoi форобс, єї ZoTLY ў LEV прот ў 
Ò оотёро, thy TeWTyY. Phys. VIII 7, 260b5-7: “Therefore, if there always must be change, 
then locomotion as the primary of the changes must also always be, and of locomotion, if 
there is a primary and a secondary kind, the primary one.” 

75 ўу xadoduev Moody, oe avayxatov civar проту. Phys. УШ 7, 260a26-29: 
“the one which we call locomotion must be primary.” 

76 See Phys. VIII 7, 260b16-19. 
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most important way in which locomotion is prior, according to the argu- 
ment. For what Aristotle seems to emphasise in particular is that without 
alteration there is no change in magnitude and without locomotion, again, 
alteration cannot come about." This stresses the fact that the occurrence of 
locomotion is a necessary requirement for either of the other two kinds of 
change in living beings, i.e. they cannot occur without it. In this way the 
sense of priority shown here seems to be one that is also discussed in the 
third argument for the priority of locomotion and which I will call ontologi- 
cal priority in this context. Something x is ontologically prior to y, if and 
only if for у to be there must be x, but not vice versa."^ In other words, y 
cannot be without x, while x can be without y. This kind of relation 
between x and y might be described as an asymmetric relation of ontological 
dependency. This fits very well with what I just said: locomotion has ontolo- 
gical priority over change in quality and quantity, since the latter two can- 
not exist without the former. Yet, although Aristotle has clearly shown this, 
and in which sense this is the case, he has not said anything explicitly about 
the fact that locomotion does not presuppose the occurrence of any of the 
other kinds of change.?? But this is not entirely clear, because it seems there 
are cases that show that locomotion also depends on the occurrence of 
some other kind of change. 

For instance, one might say that it is necessary that I eat food and digest 
it in order to be able to walk around. For, if I do not eat I will at some point 
become too weak to walk around. As Aristotle has shown, the digestion of 
food necessarily involves an alteration, so that it seems that locomotion in 
this sense cannot occur without it. Moreover, something similar seems to 
hold true with respect to growth: the fact that living things need to develop 
muscles and limbs, i.e. need to grow in order to be able to move at all, also 
seems to suggest that locomotion depends on this other kind of non-sub- 


77 &XXotogo6 LN проблоруоботс: “without a preceding alteration” (260a29-30) and 
буо фоодс: “without locomotion” (260b4). 

78 See Phys. УШ 7, 260b17-19. For my discussion of the third argument see chapter 5, for 
Aristotle's explanation of this way of priority in Phys. VIII 7 see section 5.4.1. 

79 Also Simplicius expresses this view in In Phys. 8, 1265, 16-20, where he states that in 
this argument Aristotle is showing that locomotion is тоот xoà qQóoty. This does not 
refer to the kind of priority for which the fifth argument (261a13-23) according to Aristotle 
explicitly argues, namely for priority in nature (tf óoet ттобтєроу) and in essence (хот 
ovotay), but to what I just called ontological priority and which Aristotle calls prior in nature 
(and in essence) and assigns it to Plato in Met. V 11, 1019a1-4, namely the one according to 
which x is prior to y, if and only if x can exist without y, but not vice versa. This is also the 
kind which is presented in Cat. 12, 14a29-35, as the second kind of priority. 

80 Simplicius, In Phys. 8, 1265, 17-19, clearly thinks that Aristotle shows in the argument 
that locomotion does not depend on the occurrence of other kinds of change, however, he 
does not explain how exactly this is supposed to follow from what is said by Aristotle. 
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stantial change TT In both cases indeed locomotion would not occur without 
a preceding change in quality and quantity. This, however, does not contra- 
dict the claim about locomotion’s priority, nor does it show that a change 
in place always presupposes a preceding change in quality or quantity. For, 
if locomotion, as the argument has shown, must always precede alteration 
and growth, then of course such cases of alteration and growth that may be 
necessary in a certain context for locomotion to occur also presuppose 
another locomotion. And to say that in general every locomotion presup- 
poses alteration or growth would clearly contradict the assumption that the 
latter two always imply a previous locomotion. Therefore, neither change in 
quantity nor in quality can be a necessary prerequisite for locomotion in 
general, or, to put it in other words, there are—and according to the argu- 
ment there need to be—instances of locomotion that do not depend on 
either of the two other non-substantial kinds of change. Furthermore, it is 
impossible for there to be any instance of the other two non-substantial 
kinds of change without a locomotion being necessarily involved. But this 
amounts to saying that locomotion may exist without change in quantity or 
in quality, while the converse certainly does not hold. Thus, it is correct to 
claim that locomotion has ontological priority over the other two kinds of 
change. 


3.7 Conclusion 


What has this chapter shown? First of all we have seen that the growth or 
diminishment of an organism, i.e. its change in magnitude, presupposes a 
preceding alteration, and this alteration again presupposes a preceding 
locomotion. In consequence it became clear that the occurrence of both 
alteration and change in magnitude in living beings requires that locomo- 
tion take place beforehand. As we have seen, this does not necessarily mean 
that the subject of the respective change in quality or quantity changes in 
place, but that something which may or may not be identical with the sub- 
ject of these changes needs to undergo locomotion in order for growth, 
diminution, or alteration to occur. 

The fact that the argument shows primarily that locomotion has priority 
over the other two non-substantial kinds of change that occur in living 
beings turned out not to be a problem; rather it became clear that the argu- 
ment, as the first of five arguments for locomotion’s primacy, in fact focuses 


81 For the fact that locomotion belongs only to those living beings who are about to reach 
or already have reached the end of their development see Phys. VII 7, 260b32-33 and 
261а14-19. 
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on rejecting a possible objection against the priority claim, namely that 
growth, by being one of the basic processes living beings undergo as self- 
sustaining organisms, seems to precede locomotion or even might be neces- 
sary for this kind of change to occur in general. But by showing that the 
contrary is true and that change in place is necessary for alteration and 
growth to occur in living beings, I have also shown that locomotion, in vir- 
tue of being prior to the changes caused by living things, is also prior to all 
other changes caused by living beings that are self-movers, i.e. to all 
changes in the cosmos apart from those that are caused by superlunary phe- 
nomena. 

In showing that locomotion must precede any change in quantity or 
quality that occurs in a living being, but also that the converse does not 
hold, Aristotle establishes that locomotion has what one might call ontologi- 
cal priority over the other two kinds of non-substantial change in living 
beings, and accordingly over all changes caused by living beings that are 
self-movers. In this way the argument presents an important reason for 
locomotion’s primacy, which finds its expression in the fact that locomo- 
tion must precede the other kinds of change in the sense stated above. The 
argument, therefore, may be considered a successful one, though in a differ- 
ent sense than one may expect at first glance. The discussion, however, has 
also made clear that more arguments are necessary if the truth of the prior- 
ity claim is to be established. 
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4. Locomotion necessarily accompanies each of the other 
kinds of change, but not vice versa 


4.1 Overview 


Immediately following the presentation of the first argument, the second 
argument is introduced. It is stated in the following lines: 


ёт, OF пбутоу TOV TAOYUATWY KOXN TUXVWOLG xoi pévootg xoi 
yàp Вооо xoi хобфоу хой uoAoxóv xol охАтуобу xoi Өєоцбу хой 
tpuxpóv ToxvéTYTES дохобо1у xoi KoaLdtyTES elvat TLVEG. TUXVW- 
otc SE xoà џбуоюоіс обүхоос xoà SL&xELOLG, хаб йс Yéveotg xoà 
фӨоо& Aéyexoat THY oboy. cuYxptvóueva SE xoi SraxoeLtvdueVa 
AVÁYXN хото xómov LETABHAAELY. GAA uy xoà TOD oabEavoué- 
vou xal фӨ{уоутос pEetaBaAAEL xoà tónov то иёүєбос. (260b7- 
15) 


But further, a source of all the affections is condensation and rarefaction. 
For also heavy and light and soft and hard and hot and cold seem to be 
some kinds of density and rarity. But condensation and rarefaction are 
aggregation and segregation, on the basis of which we speak of genera- 
tion and corruption of substances. But what undergoes aggregation and 
segregation necessarily changes in place. Surely, also the magnitude of 
what is growing and diminishing changes in place. 


This argument shows that any change in quality, substance, or quantity 
involves change in place in the sense that undergoing any of the three afore- 
mentioned kinds implies that a part or parts of the respective subject 
change in place. Although locomotion is a necessary concomitant of all of 
the other changes, the converse does not hold: locomotion is not necessarily 
accompanied by any of the other kinds. Or, to put it more simply, Aristotle 
shows that whatever undergoes a change in quality, quantity, or substance, 
also necessarily changes with respect to place in a sense, while there is no 
need for the subject of locomotion to change in any of the other respects. 
Since in this sense none of the other three kinds of change can occur with- 
out the involvement of locomotion, while locomotion, in turn, does not 
necessarily depend on any other type of change, this argument shows 
another way in which locomotion has ontological priority over the other 
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kinds of change.’ Yet, it is important to emphasize that attributing to loco- 
motion this kind of priority, contrary to what has been stated in the litera- 
ture, in no way implies that any other kind of change can be reduced to 
locomotion. 

In order to show all this, I will argue, Aristotle focuses on the processes 
that occur on (what one might call) the material level when each of the dif- 
ferent types of change takes place. In this way Aristotle demonstrates that 
locomotion is the primary kind of change, as it is an ineliminable part of 
every other kind of change, but at the same time he does not argue that the 
remaining kinds of change are reducible to locomotion, since change in 
place is not the only explanatory factor needed to understand all of the dif- 
ferent types. Accordingly, he rejects an assumption held by some of his pre- 
decessors that processes like aggregation and segregation (cÓYxQtotc xoi 
Otéxptotc) are more important than and prior to locomotion in the sense 
that they are responsible for every change that occurs in the cosmos. 

The passage at first glance seems to be problematic to the reader of Aris- 
totle, as certain assumptions made here appear to clearly contradict basic 
premises of Aristotles philosophy and a non-Aristotelian terminology 
seems to be employed. Because of this it was argued that in these lines Aris- 
totle is not presenting his own theory, but rather is arguing from his prede- 
cessors’ point of view.” However, I will present reasons that strongly suggest 
that this argument needs to be read as Aristotle's own. 

As I see it, the argument consists of three sub-arguments.? The first 
shows that what undergoes a change in quality (alteration) needs to change 
in place. The second argues that the same is true for the subject of a sub- 
stantial change (generation and corruption), and the third that the subject 
of change in quantity (growth and diminution) also necessarily changes 
with respect to place. I will now present a detailed examination of each of 
these three arguments. I will proceed in inverse order, starting with the last 
one on the relation between change in quantity and locomotion (4.2), fol- 


1 As we have seen in my discussion in section 3.6, x is ontologically prior to y, if and only 
if for there to be y there also must be x, but not vice versa. 

2 See for instance Philoponus, In Phys. 8, 896. Aquinas, In Phys., І. VIII, LXIV, 1089, 
thinks that most of this argument is based on the probable assumptions of earlier philoso- 
phers ("secundum quod erat probabile ex opinione aliorum philosophorum"). See also 
Wagner (1967), 688, and Graham (1999), 122-123. Zekl (1988), 289, n.114, at least takes 
260b7-12 not to be stating an Aristotelian view. On the other hand, Themistius, In Phys. 8, 
225, 26-226, 7, Simplicius, In Phys. 8, 1266, 10-1267, 28, as well as Ross (1936), 709, Cleary 
(1988), 81, and Morison (2002), 14-15, basically seem to take the argument to present Aristo- 
tle's own view. 

3 Accordingly, I do not agree with Graham (1999), 187, who takes Aristotle to present 
one single argument for the claim that locomotion is prior to change in affections, as his 
reconstruction of the argument in the appendix shows. 
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lowed by an analysis of the second (4.3) and the first argument (4.4). In a 
last step I will summarize the outcome of my discussion and evaluate to 
what extent the second argument taken as a whole shows the priority of 
locomotion over the other kinds of change (4.5). In the course of my 
inquiry it will be necessary to look at selected passages from other works by 
Aristotle, especially from his De Generatione et Corruptione, since without 
an acquaintance with these passages the second argument for the priority of 
locomotion cannot be properly understood. 


4.2 What changes in quantity changes with respect to place 
4.2.1 Overview 


The third of the three sub-arguments aims at showing that whatever under- 
goes a change in quantity necessarily changes with respect to place in some 
sense. This means that growth and diminution must always be accompa- 
nied by locomotion, but not vice versa. From this it follows that locomotion 
has ontological priority over change in quantity, since in this sense any 
change in quantity depends on this concomitant change in place, while the 
occurrence of locomotion does not entail any quantitative change. In my 
view, the reason for this claim is that in growing or diminishing, the sub- 
ject’s parts change in place so that the whole may also be said to change in 
place in a certain sense, namely with respect to its parts, while, as my dis- 
cussion will also make clear, the fact that something undergoes a change in 
place does not ipso facto entail any other change. I take this idea to be of 
utmost importance for making sense of the second argument as a whole, 
since, as I will show, the way in which the relation between change in place 
and change in quantity is characterised by Aristotle, may serve as a para- 
digm for relating locomotion to change in quantity and in substance. 

In order to show this I will proceed as follows. By making use of passages 
from Phys. IV 4 and GCI 5 I will explain in what way it is basically correct 
to say that what grows or diminishes changes in respect of place (4.2.2). 
This will be followed by a further elaboration of this claim, which will lay 
the groundwork for a discussion of certain problems that this thesis seems 
to imply. This discussion, I will argue, leads to a substantial claim about 
locomotion, namely that what changes in place need not change the inner 
spatial order of its parts in any way (4.2.3 and 4.2.4). Finally, I will explain 
that although change in quantity is characterized as change with respect to 
place this does not, as one might think, lead to a reduction of change with 
respect to quantity to that with respect to place, which clearly would contra- 
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dict assumptions fundamental to Aristotle’s theory (4.2.5). I will conclude 
by summarizing the results of this section (4.2.6). 


4.2.2 What is growing moves to a larger place 


After having claimed that the subject of every change in quality or sub- 
stance undergoes a change in place, Aristotle ends the passage with a state- 
ment about change in quantity and its relation to change in place.’ In this 
very brief remark—consisting of only one and a half lines—it is stated that 
"surely, also the magnitude of what is growing and diminishing changes in 
place." As with subjects that undergoe changes in quality or in substance, 
the subject of change in quantity also seems to undergo a change with 
respect to place. The reason for this claim is that xs magnitude (uéye00c) 
in either growing or diminishing changes in such a way that the place which 
x occupied before its change in quantity differs from the one it occupies 
afterwards. Even though Aristotle's explanation is rather short, this seems 
to be a reasonable assumption. The place of a full-grown oak tree, for 
instance, is different from the place it occupied at an earlier stage when still 
a shoot. The more the shoot grows, i.e. the larger it becomes, the more 
space it occupies.? The same is true of any other thing that changes in size. 

The passage from the Physics is not the only one in which Aristotle corre- 
lates change in quantity with change in place. In fact, Phys. IV 4 and GCI 5 
seem to characterize growth and diminution in the same way. In order to 
understand the relation between change in quantity and in place it is useful 
to take a closer look at these two passages, which clearly suggest that this 
view is Aristotle’s own, but which also tell us more about the relation 
between the two kinds of change. 


4 As in the previous chapter, I take ‘change in quantity’ (xívnots хото то тообу) to be 
restricted to organic change in quantity, that is, to cases of growth (aóEnotc) or diminution 
(«pOtotc) of things that have their own source of this kind of change within themselves, i.e. as 
these concepts are used in Phys. VIII 7, GC I 5 and de An. II 4. For more on this see section 
3.4. 

5 ДААА UNY xoi тоо obÉavouévou xoi фӨѓуоутос YETABAAAEL хото тотоу TO 
џиёүєбос̧. Phys. УШ 7, 26013-15. Contrary to what one might think, Aristotle here, of 
course, does not mean to say that it is primarily some magnitude which changes in place, but 
that the respective subject undergoes a change in place in virtue of having a magnitude. 

6 This, of course, is not the most accurate description of the process of growth, which no 
doubt is more complicated than stated here, since such an increase in size, of course, does not 
necessarily have to go hand in hand with an increase in volume: suppose, for instance, that 
the shoot, although increasing in size with respect to its height, becomes thinner, so that its 
volume as a whole does not increase. Yet, for my purposes the description does what it is sup- 
posed to do, namely it shows that growth involves a change in place of the growing thing. 
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Phys. IV 4 tells us first of all that growth and diminution, besides loco- 
motion (форд), are kinds of change in place (xivnous xoà tónov). The 
reason presented for this claim is that “also in growth and diminution 
something changes [in place] and what formerly was here, in turn has chan- 
ged position into something smaller or larger." 

There are two important points made in this passage from Phys. IV 4. 
(1) Change in quantity, besides locomotion (qoo), is explicitly called 
change in place here by Aristotle. Hence, there obviously seems to be a way 
for him in which changes of a certain type may be considered as changes of 
another type in a certain respect. (2) The passage supports my understand- 
ing of the thought stated in the last sentence of the passage in Phys. VIII 7: 
by growing, the oak tree changes in place, since it now occupies more space. 
Or, to put it more generally, after growth or diminution has occurred, the 
place of the subject of this change is now different—its place has changed. 

The passage in GC I 5 suggests something similar, but also tells us a little 
more about the sense in which growth and diminution need to be consid- 
ered as changes with respect to place.” It says that what undergoes a change 
in quantity, i.e. grows or diminishes, changes in place, yet with the provi- 
sion that it does so “in another way than what is undergoing locomotion.”'® 
Here, too, growth and diminution are considered as changes in place which, 
however, are different from locomotion. The reason for this, Aristotle tells 
us, is the following: 


For what is undergoing locomotion changes place as a whole, but what is 
growing is like that which is beaten out; for while it remains its parts 
change in place [...], but the parts of what is growing always change to a 
larger place, but to a smaller one those of what is diminishing." 


7 tad tng SE TO LEV фор, TO SE abEnotc xoi POtotc, Phys. УШ 7, 211a14-15: “But of 
this [i.e. of change in place] there is locomotion on the one and growth and diminution on 
the other hand." For the full passage see 211a12-17. Unlike in Phys. VIII 7 and other pas- 
sages, the term ‘locomotion’ (pop) here is not applied in the usual sense, that is, as а syno- 
nym for change in place (xívnotç хот тбтоу). 

8 xoà yàp èv tH abERoet хол фӨѓоє: eco et, хой 6 v pócepov Hy EvtadOa, палу 
ueOÉotvxev eig EAattov ў uettov. Phys. IV 4, 211a15-17 (transl. based on Hussey (1983) 
with mod.). 

9 I shall only deal with GC I 5 insofar as it is of relevance for understanding the second 
argument for the priority of locomotion. For the discussion of the whole chapter see Code 
(2004). 

10 @atvetar үйр TÒ рёу &AAXotoDuevov оох EE бубүхтс uevaéAXov xaATH тбтоу, 
о©ёё то үубџеуоу, TÒ д” avEaVOLEVOV xal TO фӨїуоу, HAAOV SE тобтсоу тоб Qepouévou. 
GC I 5, 320a17-19: “For it is clear that what is altering does not necessarily change in place, 
nor what is coming to be, but what is growing and what is diminishing [does so], yet in 
another way than what is undergoing locomotion." 

11 tO џёу yàp фербџеуоу ÓAov &AAÁTTEL xómov, TO Ò AKEAVOLEVOY Goen TO EAKU- 
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The difference between the two ways of changing in place is that what is 
undergoing locomotion changes with respect to place as a whole (ÓXov 
GAATtEL тблоу) while what is growing or diminishing does not do so.” 
The change undergone by the latter, Aristotle tells us, is similar to some- 
thing that is beaten or driven out (tò EAavvVdéuEvoy). This is usually taken 
to refer to a piece of metal that is worked on while being fixed. As an 
example, one might think of traditional bowls or plates made of metal and 
ornamented by being "beaten out" with a hammer and chisel. The object on 
which the craftsman works remains in the same place because it is fixed, 
while parts of it are driven out during subsequent stages of the work so that 
its shape changes and the place occupied by the object so to speak expands 
in virtue of these parts’ changing in place.'* 

For Aristotle something similar seems to happen in things that grow— 
e.g. in the case of the young oak tree. If the tree is not replanted it will basi- 
cally remain in the same place, but its specific or primary place will change 
as the tree grows. ‘Place’ here is used in both a stricter and a looser sense it 
seems: as Aristotle puts it, the tree “remains” (uévovcoc), that is, roughly 
speaking the tree remains in the same place and does not leave its original 
position by moving away as would something undergoing a change in place 
as a whole. One could say that it still remains in its original place insofar as 
this place metaphorically speaking is incorporated by the tree's new place, 
or, as Code puts it, that which is growing "comes to occupy a larger place of 


vóu.evov: TOUTOD YAO UEVOVTOS TH LOOLA WLETABCAAEL LATÈ тбтсоу, [...] TH SE TOD ADE- 
омоцёуоо &ei ETL TAELW TÓNOV, ET EAATIW SE xà TOD фбіуоутос, GC I 5, 320a20-25. 

12 As in the passage from Phys. IV 4, locomotion here, too, does not stand for change in 
place in general as it usually does. But in GC фора is not exclusively used in this specific 
sense, as is clear for instance from 1. 319b2 in GC I 4, in which Aristotle tells us that a change 
is a locomotion, when it occurs with respect to place (бтоу SE хотй tónov, форд). 

13 Neither Philoponus, Simplicius, nor Averroes in the Middle commentary on GC, expli- 
citly state that то EAavvduEvoy refers to an object made of metal. Aquinas seems to be the 
first who explicitly does so by saying that то €AavvduEevoyv, among other things, refers to 
metal which by beating (metallum per malleationem) changes in the manner described (see 
In Gen., L.1, 1. XI, 85). Indeed ёЛобуо was used in this sense (see LSJ, 529). There is a con- 
sensus among modern commentators on this question: Joachim (1922), 112-113, Williams 
(1982), 103, Code (2004), 173, Kupreeva (2005), 107, and Buchheim (2010), 337, agree on this 
reading, which also makes sense to me. Rashed (2005) does not seem to say anything about 
this. 

14 Of course, as was noted by Philoponus (and Joachim (1922), 112-113, and Williams 
(1982), 103, following him), the case of the metal that is beaten out is analogous to that of an 
object undergoing growth only to a certain degree, and there are significant differences 
between the two processes (In Gen. 1, 71, 25-31). Yet, the analogy serves its purpose by show- 
ing in what way something may be said to change in place with respect to its parts, while the 
whole stays put. 
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which its original place is a proper part."^ But strictly speaking, with 
respect to its primary place’® the tree changes in place, since the place it 
occupied before the process of growth differs from the place it occupies 
now. The reason for this change in place, Aristotle tells us, is that by grow- 
ing, the parts of the oak tree change their place and each of them moves “to 
a larger place” (&тї mAEtw тотоу) (and, if it is diminishing, to a smaller 
one (ÈT Erol) 

The GC-passage, like the one from Phys. IV 4, also supports this under- 
standing of the relation that exists between change in quantity and change 
in place according to Aristotle. It confirms that (1) any subject of a change 
in quantity in a way undergoes a change in place, and that (2) the reason 
for this is that in undergoing a change in size the subject’s magnitude 
becomes larger or smaller and therefore occupies a larger or a smaller place. 
Yet, GC I 5 also tells us that the subject does not undergo a change in place 
in the full sense, i.e. as a whole, but merely with respect to and in virtue of 
its parts. 

In Phys. V 1 Aristotle expounds on what it means to say that something 
x changes with respect to its parts and lists it as one of the ways in which 
something x may be said to undergo a change, but clearly distinguishes it 
from change in the proper sense. According to Phys. V 1, I would be justi- 
fied in saying that my body has changed from being sick to being healthy, 
because a part of it, for instance the eye or the chest, has been restored to 
health." In a similar way we often say that x is changing although only one 
or several of its parts are doing so. According to the distinctions Aristotle 
draws in V 1, he would say that properly speaking it is not the case that I 
(or my body) am becoming healthy, but since only a part of me is doing so, 
I am changing in this sense with respect to one or several of my parts (xatà 
up). If something undergoes a change in this way, it is, properly speak- 
ing, not really changing, as it is not the subject of the respective change. For 
this reason Aristotle in Phys. V 1 states that in the subsequent examination 
he will leave out such cases and concentrate on those that count as instances 
of full change.? These are changes in which what is said to be the subject of 
the change undergoes a change itself with regard to what it is. In this sense 
we say that in growing, a tree changes in place, because parts of it change 
their places. We speak like this in everyday language and, as we see in Phys. 
V 1, Aristotle is well aware of this and makes use of it in the passage under 
discussion: in a sense what grows or diminishes changes in place, but only 


15 Code (2004), 173. 

16 The primary place of something x according to Aristotle is the place which is "neither 
smaller nor greater" than x (ийт &A&vvo Häre рео) Phys. IV 4, 211a2. 

17 See Phys. V 1, 224a23-26. 

18 See Phys. V 1, 224b26-28. 
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with respect to its parts, since in contradistinction to something that under- 
goes a locomotion it does not change in place as a whole. The growing 
thing’s parts are changing in Place!" and thus need to be taken as the true 
subject of the locomotion that occurs while the whole is growing. The sub- 
ject of the growth in this sense is different from the subject of the locomo- 
tion that occurs at the same time. The actual subject of this locomotion is a 
part of the subject of the change in quantity. 

If this is correct, then there basically seems to be a way in which Aristotle 
may rightly claim that whatever is increasing or decreasing in size in a cer- 
tain sense is also undergoing a change in place. But, as I will now show, 
there is a problem with this solution. The problem is that there are cases of 
growth or diminution in which the subject seems to undergo change in 
place as a whole in virtue of its change in size. But this would clearly contra- 
dict Aristotle’s claim that although a change in the size of a subject goes 
hand in hand with a change in place, this is only true in the sense that it 
does so with respect to its parts. In dealing with this problem we will get to 
know an important feature of locomotion, namely that the parts of what 
undergoes this kind of change strictly speaking do not need to change their 
spatial order in any way whatsoever. Or, to put it another way, it does not 
follow from the fact that something x undergoes a locomotion that x’s parts 
change, since change in place per se does not entail any other change. 


4.2.3 Change in place implies no change 
in the spatial order of the subject’s parts 


As we have seen, Aristotle thinks that what grows changes in place only 
with respect to its parts. However, it is also true that what changes in place 
as a whole does so with respect to all of its parts. Now, if something changes 
in quantity as a whole, then according to GCI 5 all of its parts also change 
in quantity.”° 

Suppose, for instance, an infant is growing as a whole. The change in 
place of that which grows, in this case of the infant, is the change in place of 
its parts. The change in place of the parts again occurs in virtue of their 
change in quantity. Now if the infant is growing as a whole, and therefore 
all parts of its body are growing, then it seems that all of these parts also 
need to change in place in virtue of their growing. Since the changes in 
place of the parts derive from the growth of the same, one might think that 
the change in place of all the parts comprises a change in place of the infant 


19 TÒ uópta LETABAAAEL KATH TOMOV, CG I 5, 320a21-22. 
20 This is one of the criteria that according to GC I 5 need to be fulfilled for it to be said 
that growth or diminution has occurred. See GC I 5, 321а18-21. 
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as a whole—after all, the parts of the infant’s body grow in such a way that 
their growing taken together constitutes a change in quantity of the infant 
as a whole. Of course, it is not the case that if all parts of x change, x neces- 
sarily changes as a whole. But with respect to the stated example one needs 
to be able to explain why, contrary to what one might expect, the change in 
place of all the parts, which derives from their change in quantity, does not 
imply that the infant changes in place as a whole. 

Therefore, let us suppose now that there is a case in which x’s growing as 
a whole leads to a process in which all parts of x change in place. Again, 
one may ask what the difference is between x’s parts changing in size and 
the very same parts changing in place—for it is this difference that will 
explain why according to Aristotle x in undergoing a quantitative change 
never undergoes a change in place as a whole, but merely with respect to its 
parts, even when all of x’s parts are changing in place. Let us return to what 
Aristotle says about the difference between what he calls locomotion in GC 
I 5 and the change in place that x undergoes in virtue of growing. As we 
have seen, to say that x is subject to the former means that it changes in 
place as a whole, while to say that it is subject to the latter implies a change 
only with respect to its parts. If I move my arm, i.e. change in place merely 
with respect to a part, it is clear that I do not change in place as a whole. 
But in the case in which all of x's parts change in place it is less obvious 
why this does not count as a change undergone by x as a whole— especially 
as it derives from the change in quantity that x undergoes as a whole. 

Although he does not explicitly state this, Aristotle seems to be well 
aware of this difficulty and therefore says something more about the way in 
which the change in place of that which grows differs from the change in 
place that something undergoes as a whole. I have left out this additional 
explanation in the quotation thus far in order to focus in this preliminary 
investigation on the basic difference between the two ways in which some- 
thing can change with respect to place. In the full passage from GC I 5 the 
case in which something changes in size and thereby undergoes a change in 
place with respect to its parts is contrasted with the case of the locomotion 
undergone by a perfect sphere revolving on its own axis. The sphere always 
occupies the same space and for this reason like the subject of growth seems 
to “remain” (uévovtoc), although by rotating it undergoes a change in 
place as a whole.?' Now if the parts of the growing infant in our example 
were to change in place in the same way as the parts of the revolving sphere, 
then there would be no reason to say that the former is less a change in 
place as a whole than the latter. 


21 For the explanation why the revolving sphere changes in place as a whole see Phys. VI 


9, 240a29-b7. 
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For Aristotle the crucial difference seems to be that the parts of the 
sphere always change “in a place of equal size” (€v 1o tow тбтсо) while the 
parts of what undergoes growth or diminution change to a larger or a smal- 
ler place, as by growing or diminishing they become larger or smaller.” But 
in what way is this a reason for saying that the parts of the sphere form a 
whole with respect to their change in place, while the parts of the growing 
infant do not do so? In fact, one might argue that this confrontation of the 
two cases shows that growth and diminution are changes in place to a 
higher degree than the revolving sphere, for the place which the subject of 
the former occupies changes, while one might argue that the sphere’s place 
does not change at all—indeed objections of this kind were uttered against 
Aristotle’s claim that the revolving sphere undergoes a locomotion in the 
full senge "` 

But let us return to our question. In what way is our argument supported 
by the fact that each part of the revolving sphere always changes to a place 
of equal size, while each part of that which changes in size changes to a 
smaller or greater place? It seems to me that an answer to this question will 
lead us to a criterion for distinguishing between a change in place as a 
whole and one with respect to its parts. Yet, in what way might this differ- 
ence be responsible for saying that something x undergoes one and not the 
other of the two ways of changing in place? 

Contrary to what interpreters of this passage say, I would argue that the 
function of contrasting the two cases is to show that the inner spatial order 
between the parts of the sphere, and of what undergoes locomotion as a 
whole, does not change in any way, while the relation between the parts of 
that which grows necessarily changes, if the space that is occupied by the 
parts, and hence the whole, expands.” Even if the proportions of that which 
is growing remain exactly the same throughout the whole change, the spa- 
tial relation of its parts changes. The distance between the infant’s hands for 
instance increases when the infant grows as a whole, so that the spatial rela- 
tion or order between the two hands changes. In growing, the parts of the 
body come to occupy another location in the whole to which they belong in 


22 тё реу үйр Ev TO tow тбто LETABAAAEL TOD блоо LEVOVTOS, và SE TOD ADEAVO- 
Uëuou cel ётї TAELW тбтсоу, ёт’ EAATIW SE тб TOD POtvovtOs, GC I 5, 320a22-25. 

23 See Phys. VI 9. 

24 Averroes and Joachim take this comparison to show that the change in place the grow- 
ing thing undergoes is different from circular locomotion. According to their reading Aristo- 
tle operates in two steps: (1) he argues that the change in place of that which grows is different 
from rectilinear locomotion, then (2) that it also differs from circular locomotion (see Aver- 
roes, Middle Commentary, p.28), Joachim (1922), 112). Yet, this reading does not explain 
why for instance the problematic case I have presented does not count as a change in place as 
a whole, while, as I will show, my reading does. 
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the sense that they no longer stand in the same relation to the other parts. 
The inner spatial order of the different parts changes in virtue of the whole 
undergoing a change in quantity—after all, this is exactly what growth and 
diminution are about. This, however, is the crucial difference between 
something that undergoes growth and diminution and something that 
undergoes a change in place as a whole, i.e. locomotion: all of the latter’s 
parts change in place but nevertheless their inner spatial order and their 
relation to each other remain exactly the same. 

In this sense, for x to change in place as a whole means that all of its parts 
must change in place while remaining in the same inner spatial order, so to 
speak. In merely undergoing locomotion, a given part of the revolving 
sphere will always remain in the same relation to the other parts of the 
sphere. This is the reason why the sphere remains in a place of equal size, 
although all of its parts are changing in place, and why Aristotle contrasted 
this example with something that undergoes growth that does not change 
in place as a whole, but only with respect to its parts. The sphere retains its 
inner structure and the relation of its parts. This, however, is not only the 
case for the revolving sphere, but also for any other object that in under- 
going one single motion changes from place A to B as a whole. Suppose I 
move a pen that I am holding in my hand from left to right in one perfect 
rectilinear motion: each part of it moves from its former to its new equal- 
sized place without changing its relation to any of the other parts, i.e. the 
pen changes in place as a whole. Since with growth and diminution the 
situation is essentially different, Aristotle is correct to claim that both in a 
sense are kinds of change in place, though only insofar as the parts of their 
respective subjects move. 


4.2.4 A possible objection 


But is it really adequate to say that when x undergoes locomotion, the rela- 
tion of its parts always remains the same? There are many cases in which 
something undergoes a change in place as a whole, yet at the very same time 
its parts nonetheless change their relation to each other, and therefore seem 
to show that my interpretation must be wrong. The following case for 
instance appears to provide just such a counterexample. Suppose I walk 
from my office to the cafeteria to get a cup of tea. I do so by moving my 
legs. In the process of walking, however, the relation between my body's 
parts does of course change, although I certainly undergo a change in place 
as a Whole and not only with respect to some of my parts! 

I do not think that this is a problem for the interpretation of change in 
place as a whole that I have presented and the claims connected to it. There- 
fore, I will now discuss two strategies that might enable one to provide an 
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answer to this objection. The first of these, namely the view that this objec- 
tion would not arise if one were clear about the exact subject of the locomo- 
tion presented in the example, will not, however, solve the problem. Yet, as 
I will show, the problem can be solved by means of the second strategy, 
which is to show that this objection is based on mistaken assumptions 
about what change in place per se is responsible for. 

The first way in which this objection might be faced would be to take a 
closer look at the change that is presented as one single change and that I 
undergo as a whole with respect to place in the example, i.e. my locomotion 
from the office to the cafeteria. For then it will become clear that this pro- 
cess of walking strictly speaking is not one single change, but may be ana- 
lysed into a number of different changes of which the whole process of 
walking consists. The movement of my left leg, for instance, strictly speak- 
ing is not part of the locomotion that I undergo as a whole. This becomes 
clear if we ask what the subject of each of the two changes is. The subject of 
my left leg’s movement is my left leg. We might say that my body under- 
goes a change when І move my left leg, yet only with respect to a part—just 
as in the previously cited example Aristotle provides in Phys. V 1, where the 
body is said to become healthy in virtue of the eye becoming so.” The sub- 
ject of my locomotion from the office to the cafeteria, however, is my body 
as a whole. According to the distinctions developed in Phys. V 1 one should 
say that my body undergoes at least two changes in place at the same time: 
one as a whole and another with respect to one of its parts, namely the left 
leg. But to say that two changes, each undergone by a different subject, are 
one and the same is absurd, even if they happen at exactly the same time 
and one of the subjects is a part of the other. Indeed, Aristotle shows in 
Phys. V 4 that one of the criteria for a change's unity is that the subject of 
the respective change be one and the same.”° 

Of course, it is true that there is a causal relation between my locomotion 
to the cafeteria and the contemporaneous movement of my leg, for without 
the latter I would not reach the cafeteria. But this fact does not make the 
moving of the leg a part of my body's locomotion as a whole. Leaving the 
causal relation aside, whether I move my left leg (or any other part of my 
body) plays no role in understanding what it means for my body to change 
in place as a whole. Therefore, it seems the objection is no objection. 

Although what I've just said might appear to solve the problem at first 
glance, I will now show that it certainly cannot be considered as a way of 
successfully blocking the objection. The problem, as we have seen, was that 
with respect to the process of a man walking from place A to B the inner 
spatial order of what seems to be the proper subject of the locomotion from 


25 See my discussion of this example from Phys. V 1, 224a23-26, on p.77. 
26 See Phys. V 4, esp.l. 227b31-228a1, 228a21-22. 
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A to B changes, and hence the claim that locomotion basically does not 
entail any change of the inner spatial order of the subject’s parts must be 
wrong. Yet, it seems that analysing what appears to be one locomotion into 
several locomotions might help us out of this impasse, for then, one might 
think, it will turn out that what was supposed to be a single locomotion 
from A to B actually consists of several locomotions, each of which taken 
by itself does not lead to a change in the inner spatial order of the subject’s 
parts. But, as I will now show, the same case that was made with respect to 
my walking from A to B may be made with respect to the subjects of the 
changes into which my walking can be analysed, so that a more precise ana- 
lysis of the change is no solution to the problem. 

It is certainly correct that one needs to be clear in specifying the subject 
of each specific kind of change in place. As we have seen, this means for my 
locomotion from A to B that what seems to be one change in place must in 
fact be considered as (at least) three different changes in place, namely those 
of my two legs and that of my whole body. But this does not solve the pro- 
blem, since the same argument that was made with respect to my locomo- 
tion from A to B, namely that it involves a change in the spatial order of my 
inner parts, may be made with respect to my right or left leg. For when I, as 
a human being that walks on two legs, change from place A to place B by 
walking, a change occurs not only in the relation between my legs and the 
other parts of the body, but also between the different parts of each leg: with 
respect to the left leg, for instance, the relation between the foot, the lower 
leg, and the thigh certainly changes. Granted, this might be solved by ana- 
lysing the motion of the leg itself into different changes, say into the change 
in place of my thigh, of the lower left leg, as well as that of the foot; after all, 
the reason why we have joints is that in the process of walking the relation 
of the different parts of the leg should change. But this analysis also fails to 
solve the problem, since with respect to at least one of these three subjects 
of change, namely the foot, the same case may be made again: in stepping 
on the ground my foot deforms in such a way that its inner spatial order 
also changes; with respect to the other two parts of the leg one could add 
that even in this case muscles contract and sinews are stretched so that the 
order of their inner spatial parts does change in some respect. Again, one 
might be tempted to think that this problem may be solved simply by divid- 
ing the subject into the actual subjects of different changes until one finally 
arrives at a number of subjects, in our example the parts of a human body, 
with respect to which one might rightly say that the inner spatial order of 
each of these subjects does not change in any way. This, however, will never 
be the case, since it would presuppose that the continuous whole of the 
body (or of any other subject) could be divided into parts which are not 
further divisible into parts that can change their spatial relation to each 
other. This, however, as is well known, is impossible for Aristotle, as it pre- 
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supposes that things would consist of atoms, an assumption that, as is 
pointed out for instance in GC I 2, leads to a number of serious problems, 
and is therefore untenable in Aristotle's view." Thus, what seemed at first 
sight to be an answer to the objection does not help us to deal with the 
objection after all. 

What really solves the problem is clarifying the fact that the case of loco- 
motion presented in the objection, i.e. my walking from A to B, is a special 
case of locomotion, namely that of a certain kind of animal, more specifi- 
cally, a human being, and thus involves elements that do not belong to loco- 
motion as such. A man performing locomotion usually does so by moving 
his limbs (thereby changing the relation in which its parts stand to each 
other). Yet, this in no way implies that this is the case for locomotion in 
general. If one merely thinks about my change in place from A to B and 
ignores the fact that I undergo locomotion as a human being—a living 
organism with arms and legs and with blood that circulates through the 
body—and in this sense abstracts from what is accidental and hence irrele- 
vant to this change qua change in place, one can see that the change in the 
spatial order of the subject's part does not belong to locomotion per se; sup- 
pose I could move in space by hovering over the ground. Suppose, further- 
more, in this way I could hover from place A to place B without moving in 
any other sense? in one perfect rectilinear motion: as in the case of the 
pen, which we considered at the end of 4.2.3, in this case as well there is no 
reason to assume that any of my parts changes with respect to its inner-spa- 
tial order. The fact that this occurs when I walk from my office to the cafe- 
teria is due to the specific way in which I as a human being move; but, 
again, locomotion per se does not entail any such change of the parts and it 
does not follow from the mere fact that something x moves from A to B that 
x’s inner parts change their spatial order. But another example suffices to 
show that the change of the inner spatial order of my parts when I walk has 
its reason in my specific way of performing locomotion and not in the nat- 
ure of change in place as such. Suppose I would like to go out for a run, but 
since it is cold and raining outside I decide to exercise on the treadmill in 
my apartment. Thus, in moving my limbs on the treadmill in the fashion in 
which human beings usually do in order to run or walk from place A to B, I 
change the inner spatial order of my parts without ever leaving the place 
where I am performing this exercise. 

It is clear therefore that locomotion per se does not entail a change in the 
inner spatial order of its subject's parts; the fact that in the aforementioned 


27 For this discussion see GC I 2, 315b24-317a17. 

28 Of course, in this example one also needs to ignore the fact while I am hovering over 
the ground, certain changes in the inner spatial order of my body's parts nonetheless occur, 
e.g. my blood circulates and so on. 
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objection such a change occurs is due to the fact that a human being is per- 
forming locomotion and not that a change in place is occurring. 

But our analysis of the objection has made it clear that the claim about 
locomotion not involving any change with respect to the inner spatial rela- 
tion of its subject’s part does not imply that in the course of locomotion the 
subject’s parts do not change for whatever reason with respect to their inner 
spatial order; the claim is that change in place per se, as we have seen, does 
not necessarily entail that such a change of the inner spatial order of the 
subject’s parts must occur, while this is the case for every occurrence of 
growth, and, as we will see later on, of each of the other kinds of change as 
well. Contrary to what one might have thought, therefore, the example of a 
man walking does not show that I am mistaken in my understanding of 
locomotion as a change in which strictly speaking the relation between the 
subject’s inner parts change in no way, an understanding that I think 
underlies Aristotle’s discussion of locomotion and growth in GC I 5 and 
Phys. VIII 7. 

Confronting the change in place that occurs when something grows or 
diminishes with the locomotion of the revolving sphere thus helped us to 
spell out one of the features that make locomotion in the full sense so 
unique among the different kinds of change, namely that the inner structure 
of what undergoes locomotion as a whole is left completely untouched by 
locomotion. This insight is far from being trivial. For among other things it 
is because of this special character that locomotion is the only kind of 
change eternal things can undergo, which, as we will see later on, is another 
reason for its primacy, as the fifth argument for the priority of locomotion 
shows.^? 


4.2.5 Compatibility with the irreducibility of the kinds of change 


As I have shown, Aristotle correctly claims that what changes in size in a 
sense also changes with respect to place. Yet, as pointed out at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, it is often assumed that the second argument does not 
present Aristotle's point of view, but rather that of his predecessors, espe- 
cially of certain Presocratic thinkers. Those who make this claim, however, 
mostly base their hypothesis exclusively on what is said in the first and sec- 
ond sub-arguments and either ignore what is stated in the part on growth 
and diminution, or, at least in one case, assert that this is a more or less 
superfluous addition that does not really fit into the supposedly Presocratic 
context. 


29 For this see section 7.2. 
30 For the latter see Zekl (1988), 289, n. 114, who claims that the part dealing with growth 
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Yet, although this is not explicitly mentioned by any of the commenta- 
tors of Phys. VIII, there nonetheless seems to be a way, one might think, in 
which Aristotle’s claim that change in quantity in a sense necessarily 
involves change in place is problematic and might even contradict basic 
assumptions of Aristotle’s theory of change, especially the one which I will 
call the principle of irreducibility of the kinds of change. But if the fact that 
change in quantity in a certain sense can be considered as change in place 
really might contradict this basic Aristotelian principle, then this problem 
surely needs to be addressed. The principle of irreducibility says that there 
are exactly four different kinds of change that are on a par and that cannot 
be reduced to each other. These four kinds of change, as we know, are 
change in quality, quantity, place and substance, and, as is stated for 
instance in Phys. III 1, derive their existence from “the categories of that 
which is"?!, that is, are more than just arbitrary names for certain phenom- 
ena. 

But if this is true one has to explain in what way it does not contradict 
the principle of irreducibility that growth and diminution are changes in 
place as Aristotle explicitly says in Phys. IV 4 and GC I 5. Part of the answer 
has already been given in my discussion above: change in quantity is not 
locomotion in the proper sense, as its subject changes in place only with 
respect to certain parts. However, the problem is not yet solved, but only 
shifted to another level. For the fact that what grows or diminishes merely 
changes in place with respect to its parts does not preclude the possibility 
that this change may be reduced—for instance by a Presocratic philosopher 
—to the movements of certain material parts, for example elements or 
atoms." 

First of all, Aristotle would—as he does in many places—reject the idea 
of the existence of indivisible constituents like atoms. But this argument 
would not suffice to reject this view in general. For the proponent of such a 
view, let us call him a reductionist, would agree to many of the things said 
so far. He of course would say that what changes in quantity changes in 
place. He would also agree with the Aristotelian assumption that if some- 


and diminution obviously is a "Zusatznotiz" without giving any reason for his assumption. 
By contrast, Wagner (1967), 688, who at least admits that change in quantity is sometimes 
considered as change in place by Aristotle, does not state in what way the section on change 
in quantity does not fit into Aristotle's theory. Graham (1999) completely ignores the whole 
section on change in place and mentions it neither in his commentary (122-123) nor in his 
reconstruction of the argument presented in the appendix (187). 

31 тфу тоб бутос хоттүор:ӧу, Phys. Ш 1, 200b28. For the whole context see 200b26- 
201a9. Something similar is said in Phys. V 2 in which the different kinds of хѓутотс are also 
derived from the different categories. 

32 I would like to thank Caleb Cohoe for pointing this out to me. 
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thing grows, some additional material is added, while if something 
diminishes, something of what we call the change’s subject is taken away. 
He would part ways with Aristotle, however, in claiming that this is all that 
happens: what we, for instance, call the growth process that an infant 
undergoes, is not a special kind of change, but merely the movement of the 
basic material parts of which the infant consists and those which are added 
in the process of growth. If this were the case, then the principle of irreduci- 
bility would clearly be violated, for then nothing besides change in place 
would occur. 

The reductionist’s understanding of growth indeed is compatible with 
the basic assumptions stated above. Yet, it does not necessarily follow from 
the fact that whatever changes in size also changes in place with respect to 
its parts. Because from what I have said here and in the previous chapter it 
has become clear that for Aristotle the process of growth in living beings is 
much more than the movement of the subject’s material constituents. I can 
only give a rough outline of the reasons for this here, since a thorough treat- 
ment of this matter presupposes dealing with fundamental ontological 
assumptions that underlie both Aristotle’s and the reductionist’s views. For 
my purposes the following should suffice. The reductionist is not capable of 
explaining the core feature of change in quantity, namely that a substance 
increases or decreases in size by material either being added to or taken 
away from that which undergoes this change, while this subject nevertheless 
remains what it is. Let us return to the example of the growing infant. It is 
the infant’s form, and not its matter, that is primarily responsible for its 
being an infant, i.e. a human being, although matter is necessary for the 
infant’s being a human being as well. The reductionist basically reduces the 
infant, or any other substance, to its material constituents and neglects the 
form, which is an essential part of a hylomorphic composite. In other 
words, he is unaware of the fact that entities like human beings are more 
than—to put it boldly—mere heaps of matter, and are what they are only in 
virtue of their respective form. According to Aristotle, the problem with 
many of the earlier thinkers was that they took matter to be the only princi- 
ple of nature and were not aware of the existence of another principle, 
namely form.” Form, however, plays a crucial role in the processes of 
growth and diminution: what grows or diminishes does so with respect to 
its form, otherwise there is no reason for the subject to remain what it is 
and to fulfil its essence, i.e. the criteria that something needs to meet in 
order to belong to a certain class of beings. If an appendage like my hand 
grows and is to remain this same appendage with a specific function in the 
whole of the organism, it needs to increase in size in proportion to the rest 


33 See for instance Phys. I 2, 194a18-21. 
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of the body, and each part of it needs to grow according to the same pro- 
portion (&véAoyov).** In order to explain how this is possible, it surely 
does not suffice to say that some extra material is being added to my body 
and to my hand. 

Therefore, the reductionist by reducing change in quantity to certain 
local changes of material that occur on the material level cannot account 
for change in quantity as it occurs in nature. As we have seen, Aristotle 
agrees that when something undergoes a change in quantity, then it neces- 
sarily also changes in place. Yet, he would add, this is not all and certainly 
not the most important thing to be said about change in quantity, if one is 
presenting a scientific explanation of this kind of change. 


4.2.6 Conclusion 


We have seen that Aristotle is correct in claiming that whatever undergoes 
growth or diminution, i.e. a change in quantity, changes with respect to 
place. Yet, this is not true in an unqualified sense, as what is changing in 
size does not change in place as a whole, but with respect to its parts. 
Change in place in this sense necessarily accompanies any change in quan- 
tity. It also became clear that if something changes in place in the strict 
sense, then all parts of it change in place without their inner spatial order 
being changed in any way, that is, without any other kind of change having 
to be involved. In comparison to growth and diminution locomotion is 
therefore prior and more fundamental in the sense that the occurrence of 
any such change in quantity necessarily involves locomotion, since that 
which changes in quantity must always change in place with respects to its 
parts, but not vice versa. Therefore, this argument has shown that locomo- 
tion more specifically has what one might call ontological priority over 
change in quantity insofar as no change in quantity can occur without 
change in place, while the converse does not hold. 

All of this fits very well into Aristotle’s theory of change and does not 
contradict his thesis that the kinds of change are irreducible. Hence, there is 
no reason to think that the part of the second argument that deals with the 
relation between change in quantity and change in place is not compatible 
with or does not represent Aristotle’s own view. 


34 See GC I5, 321b28-29. 
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4.3 What undergoes generation or corruption changes 
with respect to place 


4.3.1 Overview 


The second of the three sub-arguments is stated in the following lines: 


mÓxvootc SE xal ULAVWOLSG DUYXELOLS xoà SLAKOLOLG, KAD’ De Yéveotg 
xoà фӨоо& AEYETAL THY одобу. ovyxotvóueva SE xal SLAXOLVO- 
EVO бубүхт KATH TOTOV LETABHAAELY. (260b11-13) 


But condensation and rarefaction are [1] aggregation and segregation, on 
the basis of which we speak of generation and corruption of substances.^? 
[2] But what undergoes aggregation and segregation necessarily changes 
in place. 


This argument is supposed to show that what undergoes a change in sub- 
stance changes in place, which means that both generation and corruption 
are necessarily accompanied by locomotion, but not vice versa. This shows 
that locomotion has priority over substantial change in much the same way 
that it has over change in quantity, namely it is ontologically prior to change 
in substance. For, as with change in quantity, change in substance cannot 
occur without locomotion, while the converse does not hold. I take the fol- 
lowing to be the basic structure of the argument: 


(1) What undergoes generation or corruption undergoes aggregation, or 
segregation, or both. 

(2) What undergoes aggregation, or segregation, or both also undergoes 
change in place. 

(3) Therefore, what undergoes generation or corruption undergoes 
change in place. (1, 2) 


The core idea behind this argument, as I see it, is that the fundamental pro- 
cesses of aggregation and segregation (обүхоготс xoà Otóxptoto), which 
are an essential part of any process of coming to be or perishing, involve 
the locomotion of the basic material components of substances, i.e. of their 
elemental bodies. 


35 It is hard to find an appropriate translation of the phrase хоб’ с Yéveotc xoi фборё 
Aéyetat and, as we will see, a lot depends on this translation, since Aristotle here certainly 
does not want to make the claim that generation and corruption are nothing more than this, 
and thus may be reduced to oúxyptots and Ot&xptotc, although this passage has been read 
this way (see p.95, n.62). See the discussion in Morison (2010), 93-94, for a similar usage of 
xoá in Theophrastus. 
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In order to show this I will now start with a detailed analysis of the pas- 
sage, in the course of which I will proceed as follows. Against the back- 
ground of certain passages from GC I 2 and the Meteorology I will first of 
all focus on showing that, contrary to what most interpreters of Phys. VII 
say, it is Aristotle’s own view that generation and corruption in a sense 
occur in virtue of aggregation and segregation. In examining his reasons for 
making this claim, I will argue that any change in substance for Aristotle 
necessarily involves an aggregation or segregation of the fundamental com- 
ponents of the respective substance (4.3.2). After that I will discuss the 
claim that any aggregation or segregation necessarily involves a change in 
place of that which undergoes it. I will argue that Aristotle is right to make 
this claim, since each of the two processes always goes hand in hand with a 
change in place of the basic material components of the substantial change’s 
subjects, so that everything that is subject to generation or corruption also 
changes in place (4.3.3). I will conclude by summarizing the results (4.3.4). 


4.3.2 Generation and corruption in virtue of aggregation and segregation 


First of all, it appears striking that in this passage Aristotle uses the concepts 
of aggregation (oUyxetotc) and segregation (Ou&xQtotc) in order to explain 
the phenomena of generation and corruption. The terms of aggregation 
and segregation have not played an important role in the Physics so far, and 
up to this point have mainly been used by Aristotle in order to describe the 
doctrines of some of the earlier philosophers, in which both concepts play 
an important role as fundamental principles in nature." In fact, two chap- 
ters later, at the end of Phys. VIII 9, where Aristotle argues for the claim 
that circular locomotion is the primary kind of locomotion, some of these 
opinions are restated in order to show that his predecessors—at least impli- 
citly—also presupposed the priority of locomotion.*” Indeed, this passage 
in Phys. VIII 9 also presents the view that generation and corruption only 
occur in virtue of aggregation and segregation. Consequently, this and 
other assumptions stated in the second argument, and hence in the argu- 
ment as a whole, are often taken not to present a genuine Aristotelian 
view.?? Rather, scholars have noted, Aristotle appears to be arguing from 


36 See for instance Phys. I 4, 187a29-31, VIII 9, 265b19-21, GC II 1, 328b33-329a5, and 
Met. 13, 984a13-16. 

37 See Phys. VIII 9, 265b17-32. 

38 See Phys. VIII 9, 265b30-32. 

39 Already Philoponus, In Phys. 8, 896, and later on Aquinas, In Phys., L. УШ, LXIV, 
1089, took the view presented here to be non-Aristotelian, or in the case of Aquinas, to be at 
least based on the probable assumptions of earlier philosophers. Solmsen (1960), 178, with 
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(some of) his predecessors’ point of view here in this argument in VIII 7, 
perhaps in order to, as Graham thinks, “demonstrate that even advocates of 
alternative natural philosophies must grant this Point", namely that 
change in place is the primary kind of change. According to this interpreta- 
tion the passage shows that even if one starts from the mistaken assump- 
tions of Aristotle’s predecessors, one is forced to conclude that locomotion 
is primary. In this way, those who hold these mistaken views are shown that 
this indeed is what follows from their assumptions; the argument is success- 
ful because it is persuasive. However, the passage thus interpreted would 
not contribute anything to the fundamental argument of Phys. VIII 7, the 
goal of which is to show that locomotion really—not merely based on erro- 
neous assumptions—is the only possible candidate for being the kind of 
change that has its primary and direct source in the first unmoved mover. 

Thus, if there is a way in which this argument may be read as a serious 
argument for the priority claim, then this reading should be preferred over 
the orthodox one. I will argue that this is possible. In my understanding 
Aristotle adopts Presocratic terminology to a certain degree in order to 
show that the subject of a substantial change always undergoes change in 
place with respect to its basic material components and that locomotion is 
the primary kind of change. 

The only way to see whether my interpretation is correct is to examine 
the relation that according to Aristotle exists between generation and cor- 
ruption and the two phenomena called aggregation and segregation. The 
place where Aristotle discusses this relation in more detail is GC I 2. What 
Aristotle states here seems indeed at first glance to support the claim that 
the second argument does not present Aristotle’s own view and also was 
taken that way "` For, in this chapter it is argued that change in substance, 
i.e. unqualified generation and corruption, for a number of reasons can- 
not be aggregation and segregation. Thus, substantial change cannot be 


respect to the passage in question thinks that Aristotle here *merely performs a courtesy bow 
to the opinio communis [...] but does not accept this opinion.” Also Wagner (1967), 688, Zekl 
(1988), 289, n. 114, and Graham (1999), 122-123, reject that this argument presents Aristo- 
tle's own assumptions and arguments. Simplicius, In Phys. 8, 1266, 10-1267, 28, as well as 
Ross, seem to take the passage as presenting a genuine Aristotelian view (or at least do not 
state any doubts about this) and Ross, 709, reads it as “an incidental reminder that oÓYxptotc 
апа óté&xototc, which obviously involve ood, lie at the basis of Yéveotc and q000áó, as well 
as of &AXoícotc." Morison (2002), 14-15 also takes the passage as stating Aristotle's own 
assumptions and argument. 

40 Graham (1999), 123. 

41 See Graham (1999), 123. 

42 See GC I 3, 317b1-13. For Aristotle's understanding of unqualified generation and cor- 
ruption see also Phys. V1, 225a12-20. 
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defined in terms of these two processes.^ This seems to contradict what is 
stated in the passage from Phys. VIII 7—at least at first glance. 

In GC I 2, however, Aristotle also explicitly states that he nevertheless 
thinks that “aggregation and segregation exist" and occur in nature.** Yet, 
Aristotle is careful to emphasize that his understanding of the processes of 
aggregation and segregation differs significantly from that of his predeces- 
sors. Crucially, Aristotle thinks it is wrong to say that what aggregates or 
segregates are indivisible particles like atoms, as some of the Presocratic 
thinkers claimed.^ In fact GC I 2 presents among other things arguments 
aimed at refuting these and other mistaken assumptions about aggregation 
and segregation. Yet, Aristotle does not really present examples of actual 
occurrences of processes he himself would call oóYxototc and б@хого‹с, 
but he does so in other places, for instance in the Meteorology. 

There he states that for example water vapour, of which clouds consist, is 
the segregation of water (бдотос̧ б@хо!о1с) and tells us that clouds are 
dissolved by being segregated through the heat (Staxotvovoa. тї 
Ө=рибтути) originating from the sun.^? In another passage of the same 
work Aristotle explains that certain phenomena of light often appear in the 
night sky “when [air] becomes further aggregated” (Отоу ооүхо:0ў UGA- 
Aov).^" These and many other passages clearly indicate that Aristotle uses 
the concepts д.0х0:01с and обүхоготс in order to account for certain pro- 
cesses that play an important role in nature.“ 

The passages quoted above also suggest that the two concepts are essen- 
tial for explaining how the four elemental bodies, i.e. earth, water, air, and 
fire, undergo generation and corruption. Aristotle argues that each of the 
four elements can turn into any of the other elements.” If, for example, 
water is heated, it undergoes segregation and at some point perishes, so that 
air comes to be.” These passages show that for Aristotle generation and 


43 ооу, H HTAT хой tereta Yéveoto ооүхро(оє xo Otoxpíost orotat, GC I 2, 317a17- 
18. 

44 бот Zon xoà Ot&xptotc xoi oóYxptotc, GC I 2, 317a12-13. 

45 This becomes clear for instance in the full context of the passage I just quoted in n.44, 
i.e. GC I2, 317a12-17. There Aristotle states that aggregation and segregation exist “but not 
into and out of atoms” (GAN оот eic ќтора xoà EE бтбџроу). 

46 For the first example see Mete. I 3, 340b3: n yàp &xuig Өдотос Oté&xptotg Eotty; for 
the second see Mete. I 3, 340a29-30. 

47 See Mete. I 5, 342b16-17. 

48 For more examples see for instance Mete I 3, 340a8-10, 341a4, a9-10, and Mete I 4, 
344b20-24. In GA IV, 6, 775a11-13, for example, Aristotle describes what happens when an 
animal develops and comes to be in terms of Óté&xptotc. 

49 This claim is made for instance in GC I 3, 339a36-b2, GC II 2 329a35-b1, and 329b22- 
24. In what way they are transformed into each other is discussed in GC II 4. 

50 For the change from air to water for instance, i.e. the coming to be of water and the 
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corruption of the four elements take place in virtue of aggregation and seg- 
regation. Although it is wrong to say that this is all that happens when one 
of the elemental bodies comes to be or perishes, and that this process may 
be reduced to nothing but aggregation or segregation, one has to have in 
mind that substantial change in GC I 2 is described as a change in the form 
or definition (Aóyoc), but also in the matter (бА) of the underlying 
thing."! I take it that Aristotle applies the concepts oÓYxototc and д:бхрг- 
otc, terms coined by his predecessors, in order to refer to processes that 
occur on the material level and are an essential part of the elemental bodies' 
generation and corruption, but also, as I will show, of any other substance's 
generation and corruption. That Aristotle views these concepts as playing 
such a significant role in understanding substantial change is also supported 
by a statement made in GC I 2, where it is stated that something which 
undergoes aggregation or a segregation becomes more or less susceptible to 
corruption as a result," However, the occurrence of aggregation or segrega- 
tion does not necessarily bring about a substantial change: heating a portion 
of water, for instance does not have to lead to the corruption of the portion 
of this element, although the heating, as we have seen in the examples from 
the Meteorology involves segregation of the water, which is manifested in an 
increase in the water's volume. But if water is heated long enough, then it 
will perish at some point due to the fact that it has undergone a segregation 
and no longer has the form of water, i.e. is no longer characterized by its 
specific combination of the basic qualities of cold and wet and by its motion 
towards its sphere.” Therefore, undergoing either segregation or aggrega- 
tion is not a sufficient condition for an element to undergo generation or 
corruption. Nevertheless, these two processes are obviously an essential part 
of what happens when elemental bodies come to be or perish. In this way, 
i.e. with respect to the elements, Aristotle in Phys. VIII 7 correctly says that 
we speak of generation and corruption in virtue of обүхо!ої!с and ótóxpt- 
Otc, since the occurence of one of the two is a necessary condition for the 
occurence of either of the former two processes. But, this of course, does 


perishing of air, which Aristotle describes as a process of aggregation see for example Mete. I 
3, 341a4 and 341a9-10. For the reverse process and the change from air to fire, i.e. the com- 
ing to be of fire and the corruption of air, which occur by means of segregation, see Mete. I 3, 
340a8-10 and 340b3. 

51 See GC I 2, 317a23-24. I take it that the reason why Aristotle mentions the material 
aspect of a substantial change here in GC while he usually neglects it in other characterisa- 
tions of change in substance is that he focuses on what happens on what one might call the 
material level. 

52 See GCI 2, 317a27-29. 

53 For the characterisation of the elements by the pairs of qualities of hot-cold and dry- 
moist see GC II 3, 330b3-7. 
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not mean that this is all that happens in a substantial change, nor that a 
change in substance is reducible to aggregation and segregation. 

This fact also has implications for the coming to be of all natural things 
in general. The four elements of earth, water, air, and fire, are the basic 
material constituents of all bodily things that exist in the sublunary sphere. 
This is why Aristotle thinks it necessary to inquire into what these elements 
are and what role they play, if one is to understand how generation and cor- 
ruption of substances occur, substances that are constituted by nature (тоїс 
Qóost coveoxooouc Obata) and thus have a body.” For according to 
Aristotle—and here he basically agrees with his predecessors—it is a change 
in the elements, either an aggregation, or a segregation, or some other kind 
of change, that is at least partly responsible for the generation and corrup- 
tion of things.” In other words, any generation or corruption of things that 
have a body necessarily involves обүхоготс or Ot&xQtotg of its basic mate- 
rial components, i.e. the elements. That this is Aristotle's view becomes 
clear when he explicitly identifies the mixing of the elemental bodies, 
whereby these bodies perish in order to form homoeomeres like flesh and 
bone, with the process of aggregation. ^ The dissolving of such a mixture 
accordingly needs to be understood as segregation. Thus, not only the 
changes of the elemental bodies, but also the substantial change which com- 
posite substances like plants and animals undergo always involves aggrega- 
tion and segregation insofar as the basic material components of these sub- 
stances do so. In this sense one may say that generation and corruption in 
general are processes of aggregation or segregation of the elements and 
occur in virtue of these processes. 

But generation and corruption, of course, cannot be reduced to these 
processes, which take place on the material level. The crucial point about 
substantial change is that it is a change with respect to the form of that 
which undergoes it. This is the reason why Aristotle emphasizes that gen- 
eration and corruption cannot be defined by oóYxQtot and Otéxptotg. ^ 
It is true that the occurrence of either of the latter two processes is a neces- 
sary condition for one of the former to take place, but the mere occurrence 


54 See GC II 1, 328b31-33. For the fact that the four elemental bodies are the basic mate- 
rial constituents of substances with respect to their bodies see also, e.g. GC II 8, 334b31-32, 
and GA I 1, 715a8-11. 

55 &E ov uetaBaaddAdvtwy T, xoà oóYxptotw ў Ou&xptoty À xoc Ау шета ВолАђу 
cup atvet Yéveoty elvan хой фдорбу. GC II 1, 329a5-8. 

56 In GC I 6, 322b8, Aristotle says explicitly that Gott Ò’ ў oóYxototc Ёс. This mixture 
of the elemental bodies, however, leads to the homoeomeres, which again serve as the matter 
of composite substances. For more on this see for instance Mete. IV 12, 389b24-29 and GA I 
1, 715a8-11. 

57 оох N ATA xoà tTeAcia Yéveotc ооүхооє xal Staxetoet рото, GC I 2, 317a17- 
18. See p.92, n.43. 
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of a segregation or aggregation of the underlying material does not explain 
the coming to be of an animal or a plant, i.e. a being with a specific form— 
although this, at least according to Aristotle, is exactly the view held by 
some of the Presocratics, who reduced generation and corruption to 
changes of the material of the respective subject and were not aware of the 
fact that an appropriate explanation must also involve the principle of 
form ^? Thus, what Aristotle means by saying that “unqualified change in 
substance is not through segregation and aggregation"? and cannot be 
defined in terms of the two processes is not that ооүхр‹о:с and ót&xptotc 
do not play any role in this kind of change, but that for a substantial change 
to occur it is not enough for the respective thing to undergo nothing but 
segregation or aggregation.” In other words, it is a necessary, but not a suf- 
ficient condition for generation and corruption that aggregation or segrega- 
tion occur. 

But, as I said before, this is only true if one has a correct understanding 
of what it means for Aristotle that something undergoes aggregation or seg- 
regation, and if one does not take these processes to be of the sort (otav) 
that Aristotle's predecessors thought they were, because then indeed gen- 
eration cannot possibly involve aggregation (and corruption, not segrega- 
tion, one might add) as is explicitly stated at the end of GC I 2.5! This, how- 
ever, is the mistake interpreters of Aristotle make when they claim that it 
cannot be Aristotle's own view that we speak of generation and corruption 
of substances in terms of segregation and aggregation.” 

But, contrary to what most interpreters say, Aristotle's claim about the 
connection between change in substance and aggregation or segregation 
that is made in the second argument may be read as stating his own view, 
although he makes use of his predecessor's terminology Һеге. The pro- 


58 Again see Phys. I 2, 194a18-21. 

59 ССІ2, 317a20-21. 

60 That this must be wrong, even if aggregation and segregation are understood in the 
Aristotelian sense, is clear from the fact that there are instances of the two phenomena that 
do not result in generation or corruption in the subject—for instance the Ot&xptotg that 
occurs when heated water expands. 

61 GCI2, 317а30-31. 

62 Apart from those already mentioned, see also Carteron’s translation, which mistakenly 
renders обүхо!оїс xoà Ot&xptotc, хоб" ёс Yéveotg xoà qOopà AEYETAL THY ODOLHY as 
"[o]r condensation et raréfaction sont concrétion et séparation, et on y réduit la génération et 
la destruction des substances." 

63 See GC I 2, 317a30-31. This situation is different for GC, as scholars seem to agree 
more or less that there is a connection between substantial change and oóYxototg and ё:@- 
xptotc: Williams (1982), 80, Rashed (2005), 111, n.5, and Buchheim (2010), 274 and 295, 
agree that Aristotle GC I 2 does not say that it is wrong in general that generation is aggrega- 
tion, but that it cannot be aggregation “of the sort some people [i.e. some of the predecessors] 
say it is” (оїсу Ӧ tives aorty) (Transl. Williams). Yet, Williams at the same time does not 
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cesses which, according to Aristotle, may be (but certainly do not have to 
be) called aggregation and segregation are an ineliminable part of changes 
that occur on the material level of things. Yet, it is important to emphasize 
that, in contradistinction to the view that one might be tempted to share 
with certain scholars, saying that aggregation and segregation are a neces- 
sary part of such changes is far from saying that these changes may be 
reduced to the processes of oóYxptotc and Otóxptotc, since the latter are 
not the only explanatory factors needed in order to understand what hap- 
pens when a change in substance occurs.?^ This then is the way in which 
Aristotle in Phys. VIII 7 can rightly claim that it is “aggregation and segre- 
gation on the basis of which we speak of generation and corruption of sub- 
stances."? According to this view, what undergoes generation or corrup- 
tion in a sense also undergoes aggregation or segregation, since the former 
involves segregation and aggregation with respect to the subject's basic 
material constituents, i.e. its elements. 


4.3.3 What aggregates or segregates must change with respect to place 


Now that this is clear one still needs to understand in what way the fact that 
aggregation and segregation stand in this relation to generation and corrup- 
tion shows the priority of locomotion. 

Aristotle seems to think that locomotion's priority over generation and 
corruption is shown by the fact that ^what undergoes aggregation and seg- 
regation necessarily changes in place "7 The idea behind this claim seems 
to be this: segregation and aggregation are nothing more than, and can be 
reduced to, the locomotion of the respective subject's basic constituent 
parts. That this is what Aristotle has in mind in making this claim is sup- 
ported by a passage from Phys. VII 2. Here Aristotle explicitly states that— 
although a special status needs to be assigned to the processes of aggrega- 
tion and segregation involved in generation and corruption—all aggrega- 
tion and segregation are basically forms of locomotion and should not be 
considered as some other kind of change (&AAo «xt Yévoc xtYjoeoc), as 
some of Aristotle's predecessors thought." 


leave this statement unqualified, while Rashed and Buchheim think that this is in perfect 
accordance with Aristotle's theory. (Joachim does not deal with this question.) 

64 See for instance Carteron's translation of the respective passage in VIII 7 that I just 
cited in n.62. 

65 Phys. VIII 7, 260b11-12. 

66 ооүхоубреуа SE хой ÕLAXPLVÓLEVA бубгүхт хото TÓTOV uev éXAet. Phys. VIII 
7, 260b12-13. 

67 See Phys. VII 2, 243b7-12. That oóYxQtotc and ót&xptotg may be identified with 
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That undergoing aggregation and segregation imply that the respective 
subject changes with respect to place in a sense becomes even clearer when 
we think back to the examples of these two processes given above. As we 
have seen, an elemental body’s undergoing either of the two processes goes 
hand in hand with its increasing and decreasing in size, as water for 
instance by being heated undergoes segregation and expands in volume 
before finally being transformed into air. From the discussion of the con- 
nection between change in place and change in quantity we have seen that 
something necessarily undergoes a change in place with respect to its parts 
when it changes in size D Therefore, the aggregation or segregation of a 
portion of a certain element implies an increase or decrease in size, and 
hence involves a change in place with respect to the element’s parts. 

This is even more obvious for cases of generation in which a new sub- 
stance comes to be from different parts and for cases involving the corrup- 
tion of such a substance. The process of aggregation or combination under- 
gone by the material components from which a new whole is coming to be 
needs to involve a change in place of these components, since they have to 
move together in order to form one new continuous body. The same is true 
of corruption: if a body undergoes segregation and dissolves into its mate- 
rial components in the process of corruption, these parts need to change 
with respect to place. 


4.3.4 Conclusion 


Thus, in the way I have presented above, Aristotle is right to claim that 
what undergoes aggregation or segregation necessarily changes with respect 
to place, namely with respect to its parts. As in the case of change in quan- 
tity, that which is coming to be or is perishing does not change in place as a 
whole, but with respect to its parts, that is, its basic material components. 
As with respect to change in size, this argument has shown that generation 
and corruption is always accompanied by a change in place, while there is 
no reason to assume that the converse must hold. Therefore, in examining 
what happens on the material level when generation and corruption occur, 
it has turned out that both processes, as growth and diminution, presup- 
pose and necessarily go hand in hand with change in place, and cannot take 


change in place is also clear from what Aristotle states in the passage in Phys. VIII 9 in which 
he tries to show that his predecessor’s assumptions—at least implicitly—also presupposed 
that change in place is primary. There he explicitly states that aggregation and segregation are 
changes in place (Ot&xptotg yàp xoi obyxELOLG xwwfjoetc xatà TOTOV eioív, Phys. УШ 9, 
265b19-20). 

68 For this see section 4.2.2. 
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place without it. The situation for locomotion is different: as we have seen 
in the previous section, locomotion in the strict sense involves neither gen- 
eration, nor corruption, nor any other type of change. Locomotion there- 
fore is also prior and more fundamental to any substantial change, since the 
latter necessarily involves locomotion in the way previously described, but 
not vice versa. Thus, locomotion has ontological priority not only over 
change in quantity, but also over change in substance, since the latter can- 
not occur without change in place, while change in place in no way entails 
the occurrence of generation or corruption. 

It has also become clear that there are compelling reasons for thinking 
that the assumptions underlying this argument clearly represent Aristotle’s 
own view and that his argument should be read as telling us something sig- 
nificant about why Aristotle thinks that locomotion is the primary kind of 
change. 


4.4 What changes in quality changes with respect to place 
4.4.1 Overview 


I will now discuss the passage in which the argument for the last of the 
three claims made in the second argument for the priority of locomotion is 
stated. It reads as follows: 


ёт, OF пбутоу TOV avtov &oyn TUXVWOLSG xoi UGVWOLS xoi 
yàp Baodb xoi хобфоу хой uoAoxóv xoi OxANOdYV xoi Deoudn хой 
tpuxpóv ттохубтттєс 60xo0otv xoi KoaLdtyTES Eivat TIVES. TUXVW- 
otc SE xoà UdVWOLS обүхо!о!с xoà SLe&XELOLG, хаб бс Yéveotg xoi 
фӨоо@& AEYETAL THY обофу. ovyxotvóueva SE xal ÕLAXELVÓUEVO 
бубгүхт KATH TOTOV LETABHAAELY. (2607-15) 


But further, a source of all the affections is condensation and rarefaction. 
For also heavy and light and soft and hard and hot and cold seem to be 
some kinds of density and rarity. But condensation and rarefaction are 
aggregation and segregation, on the basis of which we speak of genera- 
tion and corruption of substances. But what undergoes aggregation and 
segregation necessarily changes in place. 


According to this argument whatever changes in quality also has to change 
with respect to place. I take it that the argument is basically this: every change 
in quality necessarily involves either condensation or rarefaction. Condensa- 
tion and rarefaction, however, are forms of aggregation and segregation. 
What undergoes aggregation and segregation changes with respect to place. 
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I will argue that this argument aims at showing that locomotion is prior 
to change in quality, in the sense that whenever something undergoes a 
change in quality, i.e. an alteration, this change must always be accompa- 
nied by a change in place, but not vice versa. Accordingly, no alteration can 
occur without locomotion, while the converse does not hold. This argument 
therefore shows that change in place has ontological priority over change in 
quality. In this way the argument fits perfectly in the larger context of the 
second argument for the priority of locomotion as a whole, since in the two 
other sub-arguments it was shown that change in place is ontologically prior 
to the other two types of change, i.e. in quantity as well as in substance, 
since both are necessarily accompanied by change in place, too, while the 
occurrence of locomotion does not depend on any other type of change. 
Hence, if the last of the three sub-arguments presented here is correct, then 
locomotion is necessarily concomitant to all other changes, but not the 
other way round, and thus is ontologically prior to each of the other three 
kinds of change. 

In my discussion I will proceed as follows. I will start by asking what 
exactly Aristotle means by claiming that condensation and rarefaction are a 
source of all qualities and change in qualities. Against the background of 
Phys. IV 9 I will argue that Aristotle thinks that for something to have any 
kind of quality it must have a certain state of density and that thus any 
change in quality must involve some change in density (4.4.2). After that I 
will present Aristotle's reason for making this claim: firstly, I will show that 
for Aristotle every alteration involves a change with respect to the four basic 
qualities of hot-cold and dry-moist (4.4.3). Next, I will explain that any 
change with respect to these four basic qualities goes hand in hand with a 
change in density, i.e. condensation or rarefaction, and that for this reason 
every alteration is accompanied by a corresponding change in density 
(4.4.4). After that, by making use of the way in which the terms condensa- 
tion and rarefaction and of aggregation and segregation are employed by 
Aristotle, I will show that Aristotle is correct in holding the view that the 
former are instances of the latter (4.4.5). Since it is clear from the previous 
discussion that aggregation and segregation necessarily go hand in hand 
with locomotion, I will conclude by arguing that this is also the case for 
condensation and rarefaction, which shows the ontological priority of loco- 
motion over alteration (4.4.6). I will end by summarizing the results of my 
examination (4.4.7). 

As in the case of the argument discussed in the previous section, serious 
doubts have been uttered as to whether the claim made here about altera- 
tion represents Aristotle's own view. In the course of my inquiry I will 
therefore also discuss reasons for thinking that this is not a serious Aristote- 
lian claim. I will argue that this part of the second argument— like the other 
parts—may be read as representing Aristotle's own theory. 
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4.4.2 What does it mean that condensation and 
rarefaction are principles of quality? 


I will now begin by presenting what I take to be the basic idea behind the 
claim that Aristotle establishes, i.e. that one “source of all affections is con- 
densation and rarefaction.”© Thereby, it will also become clear that, con- 
trary to what some scholars think, this assumption is in perfect accordance 
with what is stated about the two phenomena of condensation (mbxvwotc) 
and rarefaction (ud&vwouc) in Phys. IV 9, the passage most important for 
Aristotle's conception of the two phenomena, and that the view expressed 
in this claim may thus be considered as Aristotle's own. I will continue my 
analysis by examining the different premises on which the argument is 
based, an argument that as a whole is supposed to show that locomotion 
has ontological priority over change in quality. 

Aristotle's claim that condensation and rarefaction are a source of all 
affections, as I will show, means that for explaining how all kinds of quali- 
ties, and hence all kinds of change in quality, come about one needs to refer, 
among other things, to these two processes, as they are at least partly 
responsible for there being qualities." The reason for this claim is presented 
in the next line (үбү), which says that this is the case, because “heavy and 
light, soft and hard, and hot and cold seem to be some sort of densities and 
rarities.""! According to this theory, if x is qualified in one of these ways, 
there seems to be a state of density and rarity—of the whole of, or parts of 
xs body—that corresponds to having the respective quality. Furthermore, 
in this context Aristotle does not provide further explanation for what is 
stated here, which again makes it necessary to look elsewhere. But as in the 


69 пбутоу TOY TADYUATWY боуў TUXVWOLS xoà pévoots, Phys. УШ 7, 260b8. 

70 Note that Aristotle merely speaks of &ọxń and not ў оул which could be read as say- 
ing that the two processes are the sole source and principle of these things. I take zoue to 
stand for what Aristotle calls rco 0óc in other places and what in the context of my discussion 
stands for all kinds of qualities in Aristotle. My reason for doing so is that in GC, which in my 
view needs to be understood as the theoretical background of this passage, especially I 4, 
where Aristotle discusses alteration, this kind of change is explicitly described as occurring 
with respect to т@Өос as the process in which something “changes in its own qualities" (uer: 
BaAAY Ev «oic &xoxoD т@Өєоу, 319b11-12). As the examples in GC I 4 show, apart from 
one exception, this covers the whole spectrum of alterations that against the background of 
the discussion of quality in Cat. 8 seem to be possible (for more see n.83 on p.103). Another 
even more important reason is that in order to show that locomotion is prior to change in 
substance, quantity, and quality in general, it is not enough to show that it has priority over 
certain cases of change in quality, namely of perceptible qualities. 

71 хой Boot xoi хобфоу хой џроћохду xoà oxAnpoóv xoi Өєоцбу xoi фохобу птохуб- 
THES SoxodaLy xo боолбттүсєс eivai tives. Phys. УШ 7, 2608-10. 
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case of the two other sub-arguments, more information on this topic is to 
be found elsewhere in his work, especially in Phys. ТУ and De Generatione 
et Corruptione, which in my view lays out the theoretical background to this 
argument. 

With respect to the terms rtÓxvootc and Ucvwots we are in a situation 
similar to the one we faced with Staxotous and oóYxototc. Both terms are 
often used by Aristotle in order to refer to certain theories of his predeces- 
sors.” Furthermore, with respect to Aristotle’s usage of both terms this was 
taken as a reason for denying that the second argument presents Aristotle's 
own view.^ In fact, the two terms are also stated in the aforementioned 
passage of Phys. VIII 9 as part of one of his predecessors’ doctrines.^^ But 
the most important motivation for saying that Aristotle here is rather pre- 
senting an argument consisting partly of a predecessor's non-Aristotelian 
assumptions is that the way in which the terms vtÓxvootc and Ucdvwots 
are used by Aristotle in the passage of Phys. VIII 7 appears to be incompati- 
ble with his own theory. 

But unlike aggregation and segregation, the concepts of condensation and 
rarefaction are used by Aristotle in other places in the Physics not merely in 
order to refer to certain doctrines of the Presocratics, but as a part of his 
own theory. The passages that are of importance for us are found in Phys. 
IV in the context of Aristotle's discussion of the void. What is stated there 
is in line with what is said about the two processes in the second argument 
for the priority of locomotion, although some interpreters of Phys. VIII 
seem to doubt this. 

Of particular importance for my purposes is the use of the two terms in 
Phys. IV 9.7% In this chapter Aristotle states his own theory of condensation 
and rarefaction and in doing so explicitly draws a connection between the 
qualities of heavy (Вооо) and light (хобфоу) and the products of conden- 


72 See for instance Phys. IV 9, 216b22-24, and Phys. VIII 9, 265b30-31. 

73 See Wagner (1967), 688, Zekl (1988), 289, n. 114, and Graham (1999), 122-123. Addi- 
tionaly, Philoponus, In Phys. 8, 896, 30-32, and also Wagner and Graham, argue that the use 
of Soxovoty (b10) and Aéyecou (b12) indicates that this is not Aristotle's own point of view. 

74 266b30-31. It is correct that mUxvwotg and Ucvwots are mentioned in this passage, 
yet they are introduced as explaining generation and corruption, while the role they play in 
the constitution of qualities that is mentioned in VIII 7 is not stated. But the mere fact that 
both terms are mentioned in the discussion of the theories of Aristotle's predecessors alone 
does not show that they are always used in order to refer to those theories. 

75 Again see the places in Wagner, Zekl, and Graham (see n.73). Wagner and Zekl merely 
state that the concepts of ttÓxvootc and uévootc as they are used in Phys. VIII 7 are incom- 
patible with the theory developed about them in Phys. IV, however, neither Wagner nor Zekl 
says why this is supposed to be the case. 

76 Besides Phys. IV 9 Aristotle also uses the two concepts as his own in Phys. IV 5, 212b2- 
3 and, as I will show later on, in various other places. 
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sation and rarefaction. There he says that “the dense is the heavy, and the 
rare the light.””” This, of course, does not mean that something merely by 
undergoing rarefaction or condensation changes with respect to its weight, 
although this passage has been read that way. This indeed would be 
absurd. Rather, what he obviously intends to say here is that there is a con- 
nection between a thing's density and its weight, because when comparing 
two things with respect to their weight their density matters. As Aristotle 
points out in Cael. III 1, of two things that have the same volume that which 
is of higher density is heavier than the other, since there is “more in the 
same material bulk." In this sense a state of density ог rarity may be 
assigned to heaviness or lightness. 

In Phys. IV 9 Aristotle adds that basically the dense not only seems to be 
associated with the heavy, but also with the hard (oxAnodv), while the rare 
(that is, the opposite of dense) he associates with the light, but also with the 
soft (иоЛосхбу)." That this is plausible is clear from the following example. 
Suppose, I want to produce a statue from a lump of bronze. In order to do 
so I heat the bronze; it expands, i.e. becomes less dense, looses its hardness 
more and more until, at a certain point, it even turns liquid, which allows 
me to pour it into the statue's form. In cooling, the bronze contracts, 
becomes denser and hard again. 

So far, this understanding of Aristotle’s claim matches perfectly with 
what is said in the second argument for the priority of locomotion, since 
four of the qualities mentioned there—namely heavy, light, hard, and soft— 
are clearly assigned to states of density and rarity in Phys. IV 9, which paral- 
lels their characterisation as forms of density and rarity (muxvótytes xod 
дролбтттєс) in Phys. VIII 7.?! Thus, what he seems to have in mind is that 
when something changes in respect of quality a change in density is some- 
how involved. Since having a certain density corresponds to having certain 
qualities, a change in the density of x, that is condensation or rarefaction, 
implies a change in x's qualities. In this sense an alteration would always go 
hand in hand with a change in density. 


77 Son SE TO Lev тохубу Bapó, TO SE uavóv xobqov. Phys. IV 9, 217b11-12. 

78 This seems to be the view held by Graham (1999),123, who takes the alleged falsity of 
this view as another reason for claiming that Aristotle does not present his own view any- 
where in the argument. 

79 “Ett ci то u£v Boot похубу xt, то дЕ хобфоу роубу, Zorn SE TUXVOY џоуоб ða- 
фёроу TA Ev too бүхо mAetoy ёуот@оўєгу, Cael. Ш 1, 299b7-9: “Again, suppose that what 
is heavy is a dense body, and what is light rare. Dense differs from rare in containing more 
matter in the same bulk.” (Transl. Stocks). 

80 See Phys. IV 9, 217b16-18. 

81 Therefore Graham (1999) is wrong when he claims that “nowhere in his physical the- 
ory” does Aristotle account “for basic qualities in terms of condensation and rarefaction” 
(122). 
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But so far it has only become clear that this is the basic idea behind the 
claim in question, and that there is no reason to doubt that this is Aristotle’s 
own view. We have yet to examine whether he is right in claiming that con- 
densation and rarefaction are sources of quality and change in quality. For, 
thus far I have only shown that this is true for two of the three examples 
presented in Phys. VIII 7, namely for the two opposite pairs of heavy-light 
and hard-soft. But although the qualities of hot (@coudv) and cold 
(фохобу) are mentioned in the course of the discussion in Phys. IV 9, a 
connection between these qualities and states of rarity and density is not 
established there. Even if this were clear, however, how would it show that 
all change in quality, and not only with respect to the three mentioned pairs 
of qualitative opposites, is connected with a change in the respective thing's 
density? For, Aristotle claims in the second argument for the priority of 
locomotion that condensation and rarefaction are a source of all affections 
(лбутоу x&v поадтибтоу)®, which in this context also includes all other 
kinds of qualities as well, because for Aristotle not only changes in the 
aforementioned qualities, but also in colour, taste, or from health to sick- 
ness, from uneducated to educated, or from a round to an angular shape 
count as change in quality, i.e. as alteration. Apart from this, one needs to 
keep in mind that the goal of this argument is to show that locomotion is 
prior to alteration in general and not only with respect to certain kinds of 
change in quality. 

As I will now argue, the solution is to understand that Aristotle here is 
focusing—as he did with the other two sub-arguments—on what happens 
on the material level when something undergoes alteration. Against this 
background it becomes clear that any occurrence of alteration on this level 
involves a change of the four fundamental qualities that are partly responsi- 
ble for the constitution of substances in the sublunary sphere (4.4.3) and 
that this, again, goes hand in hand with a change in the relevant thing's 
density (4.4.4). 


82 See Phys. VIII 7, 260b8. 

83 See p.100, n.70. If one understands alteration in the sense in which it is explained in 
GC I 4, 319b10-12, namely as change with respect to 70005, and one takes into account 
which examples are presented in GC I 4 for this kind of change, then it is clear that alteration 
covers the whole spectrum of alterations one would expect against the background of Cat. 8, 
where the different kinds of qualities are listed, and is not restricted to change in affection in 
the sense of change in perceptible qualities. For according to the examples in GC I 4 alteration 
covers change in quality in the sense of a change with respect to state (e.g. becoming edu- 
cated), condition (e. g. becoming sick), shape (e. g. angularity of bronze), and perceptible qua- 
lities, namely tangible qualities, colour, and taste. The only quality with respect to which 
according to Cat. 8 a change would be possible, but that is not explicitly mentioned in GC I 4 
is the quality predicated of x in virtue of x haveing “a natural capacity or incapacity” (Cat. 8, 
9а16, Transl. Ackrill). 
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4.4.3 Every alteration involves a change in the four basic qualities 


Aristotle states in GC II 4 that every alteration is a change in respect of tan- 
gible qualities.** Such qualities include, for example the three pairs of oppo- 
sites mentioned in the second argument, i.e. hot-cold, hard-soft, heavy- 
light, but as we can see in the discussion of these kinds of qualities in GC II 
2, there are more of these pairs of qualities, for instance dry-moist (Enodv 
©үобу).®° This qualification of alteration, however, is striking and appears 
to be highly problematic, for this could be read as saying that all alteration 
is nothing more than, and hence may be reduced to, a change in tangible 
qualities. Then one could either say that this statement contradicts the 
claim about the irreducibility of the kinds of change, or, in order to avoid 
this, that the alteration Aristotle is talking about in GC II 4 does not include 
the other cases of change in quality that I just mentioned and that we, as 
well as Aristotle, also count as alterations. Both solutions, however, would 
be unsatisfactory. 

Yet, the qualification of alteration stated in GC II 4 does not necessarily 
imply that this kind of a change is nothing but a change in, and thus only 
concerns, the qualities that are accessible through the sense of touch.?? 
Rather, there are reasons for thinking that what Aristotle means to say is 
that every alteration involves a change in the qualities of tangible things, a 
reading which some commentators favour.?^ That this is what Aristotle has 
in mind seems to follow from the theory developed in De Generatione et 
Corruptione—especially in the first four chapters of the second book. One 
of the assumptions made in this context is that the principles (&koyo) of 
perceptible bodies, or some of them, to be more precise, are the opposite 
pairs of certain qualities which correspond to Touch TT However, not all of 
the qualities of touch that are presented in GC II 2 serve as principles, but 
only two pairs, namely hot-cold and dry-moist, as these are not reducible to 
any other qualities." Yet, this is the case for all other qualities of this kind 
which derive from the two fundamental pairs of opposites."" In this sense 


84 хотй yao xà THY бттт@у THON ў KAAOiwots &otty. GC II 4, 331a9-10. 

85 GCII 2, 329b18-20. 

86 For a list of them see GC II 2. 

87 See Philoponus In Gen. 2, 232, 9-12, Williams (1982), 162, Rashed (2005), LXXXVIII, 
and Buchheim (2010), 460-461. 

88 Gel ооу бтүтооцєу оіобттоо ооротос &oy&c, тобто ё ёотіу блтоб, йлтоу Ò’ оо 
ў atono KPH, PAVEEOY OTL OD пбоо ої EVATLOGELG OWUATOS ELSY xoà дёруёс TLOLOD- 
о, HAAG LOVOV ої KATH THY KEY, GC II 2, 329b7-10. 

89 See GC II 2, 330a24-29. 

90 GC II 2, 329b32-34. 
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for instance the quality viscous (yAtoyoov) needs to be understood as a 
modified kind of wetness. 

The way in which the qualities hot-cold and dry-wet are combined is 
responsible for the form of each of the four elemental bodies of earth, water, 
air and fire. Air is hot and wet, but turns into water as its dryness is gradu- 
ally overcome (хооттӨў) by wetness, since water is characterised by the 
qualities of cold and wet.?? Similar processes explain the coming to be and 
the perishing of all elemental bodies, that is, their transition into each 
other.” The simple bodies, however, are those out of which all compound 
substances in the sublunary sphere consist, as they are the basic material 
components of compound bodies.” 

It is with respect to these bodies, again, that substances are qualified by 
the other perceptible qualities like for instance colour or taste, because it is 
a body that has colour, taste, and so forth. The same is true for the quality 
of having a certain shape, as for example the shape possessed by an object 
made of bronze. Since these bodies are essentially determined by their prin- 
ciples and elements, the perceptible qualities belonging to and predicated of 
them also are partially determined by those principles and elements, as their 
existence depends on that of the body in which they reside. In the same way 
that a change with respect to these basic components affects the body, the 
qualities belonging to it are likewise affected. Of course, it is absurd to say 
that for instance the colour of a body is affected as colour when the body is 
heated or becomes dry, since the colour itself does not become warmer or 
dryer. Yet, when the surface of the body is affected through these changes, 
or perhaps is even destroyed by them, then this of course affects the body’s 
colour. But if such a connection exists, then, of course, a change with 
respect to a substance’s body and of the qualities belonging to it necessarily 
implies a change on the level of the basic elements and principles. 

If an apple, for instance, ripens and its colour changes from green to red 
in the process, it is clear that a change has taken place in the material of the 
apple or some of its material components, a change that corresponds to its 
becoming red. Accordingly, the apple’s change in colour involves and is 
accompanied by a change with respect to the elements and principles. The 
same is true of a change in taste that the apple may undergo. Suppose I take 
a green, unripe apple from the tree and taste it. It will be sour, while the 
same apple left on the tree for two more weeks in order to fully ripen will 
taste sweet, or at least sweeter than the unripe one. Of course, for this 
change from sour to sweet there is also a corresponding change with respect 


91 See GC II 2, 330a5-6. For other examples see 329b32-330a12. 
92 See GC II 4, 331a29-32. 

93 See GC II 4, 331а23-Ь11. 

94 See for instance GC II 8, 334b31-32, and GA I 1, 715a8-11. 
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to the basic material components of the apple, i.e. its principles and ele- 
ments. This is even more obvious with a change in shape. In the example 
presented in GC I 4, where an object made of bronze changes from spheri- 
cal to angular, it is clear that this change of the underlying bronze is a 
change with respect to the elements of the body; after all it is a change in 
the shape of the body. That the other case stated in GC I 4, of a body that 
alters from health to sickness, is one in which something in the body, i.e. a 
perceptible quality, changes is self-evident, as the subject of this change is 
explicitly said to be the body by Aristotle.” 

We have seen that all changes in perceptible qualities as well as those in 
shape (spherical to angular) and condition (becoming sick) involve and are 
accompanied by changes that occur with respect to the principles and basic 
elements, although this is merely part of, and certainly not a full description 
of, what happens in the aforementioned cases of alteration. But this 
means that the simple bodies which are the elements of all compound sub- 
stances also change. The only way in which they can change is with respect 
to the four basic qualities hot-cold and dry-moist, which determine the 
form and being of each element." And this, I would argue, is the sense in 
which each of the previously examined cases of alteration involves an 
alteration with respect to the qualities that are perceptible by touch. 

But so far I have only presented cases of alterations with respect to per- 
ceptible qualities or to shape and conditions. As I said before there are still 
other cases of alteration, as for instance the change of a human being from 
uneducated to educated, which according to Cat. 8 counts as an alteration 
with respect to a state (E&t¢). I will call such alterations, another example of 
which would be becoming virtuous, a change with respect to psychological 
qualities.?? According to the claim made in GC II 4 alteration in general— 
and not only the types of alteration discussed above—can be characterized 
at least partly as change with respect to tangible qualities. But for this claim 
to be true one needs to show that for cases of alteration of psychological 
qualities, as well, a corresponding change must always occur in tangible 
qualities. This is certainly not the place to present a detailed argument for a 
connection between what one might call the psychological and the material 
levels, as this would presuppose an in-depth analysis of other writings of 
Aristotle's that is outside the scope of this book. For my purposes the fol- 
lowing should suffice. 


95 See GC I4, 319b12-13. 

96 For the different classifications of change in quality see p. 103, n. 83. 

97 This fits perfectly with the fact that in Phys. IV 3, 210b25-26, Aristotle states that 
health is connected to the quality of hotness, which accordingly might mean that a change 
from health to sickness involves a change in the basic qualities of hot and cold. 

98 See Cat. 8, 8b26-9a10. 
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There certainly are good reasons for thinking that according to Aristotle 
every alteration with respect to a psychological quality is accompanied by a 
corresponding alteration of a perceptible quality, and hence, as we have 
seen, one of touch. That Aristotle thinks that certain changes in the body 
correspond to certain changes in the soul is clear. For instance he seems to 
think that anger goes hand in hand with a heating of the blood in the area 
of the heart and that blushing is concomitant with feeling ashamed, while 
turning pale with being afraid.” There are no grounds for saying that Aris- 
totle denied that a similar relation exists in general between alteration of 
psychological and of perceptible qualities, an assumption which from our 
point of view seems very reasonable.'^? 

But if I am right, and every alteration of psychological qualities indeed 
goes hand in hand with an alteration of the perceptible qualities of the 
respective body, then from what I stated above it follows that psychological 
alterations, too, involve alterations of tangible qualities and thus also with 
respect to the elements and principles of the substance's body to which they 
belong. That is to say, a change of state, for example becoming a virtuous 
person, also goes hand in hand with certain changes that the elemental 
bodies undergo with respect to the four basic qualities. Therefore, there are 
very good reasons for saying that the claim about change in quality from 
GC II 4 is correct, i.e., that indeed every alteration is also an alteration in 
respect of tangible qualities, insofar as any such change involves a change 
with respect to the four basic qualities of hot-cold and dry-moist. As we 
have seen, however, this does not mean that alterations in general can be 
reduced to such changes. Now that it is clear that when something under- 
goes alteration it also undergoes a change with respect to the four basic qua- 
lities, it remains to show that a change in the basic qualities, again, always 
goes hand in hand with condensation or rarefaction in some way. For then 
it will become clear that in this way all alterations also involve condensation 
or rarefaction. This will be accomplished in what follows. 


99 For the first example see de An. I 1, 403a31-b1, for the second EN V 9, 1128b13-14. In 
de An. I 1, 403a3-25, Aristotle states that affections of the soul in general most likely cannot 
occur without a corresponding affection of the body. 

100 We would say for instance that a learning process, be it becoming educated or virtu- 
ous, goes hand in hand with the formation of new synapses in the brain and hence has a 
material correspondent. 
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4.4.4 Every change in the four basic qualities involves condensation or 
rarefaction 


So far it has become clear that Aristotle in saying that тОхуш!ос and 
Ucvwots are principles of all qualities and hence of all alteration, is claim- 
ing that any such changes involve some change in density that occurs with 
respect to the thing that alters. I have already presented the first part of the 
reason for this claim, namely that any change in quality necessarily involves 
a concomitant change with respect to the four basic qualities of the change’s 
subject. Now I will argue that this change of the four basic qualities necessa- 
rily involves condensation and rarefaction, and in consequence, it will 
become clear that every alteration, in virtue of occurring by means of a 
change in the four elemental qualities, always goes hand in hand with con- 
densation or rarefaction. 

That a change from hot to cold, or vice versa, goes hand in hand with 
condensation and rarefaction is clear from examples stated at an earlier 
point in the discussion. As each of the elemental bodies becomes hotter or 
colder, a change in volume also occurs. As we have seen, as water is heated 
it expands and becomes more rarefied, but contracts when cooled. The 
same is true of the other elements. This already suffices, since these phe- 
nomena according to Aristotle can be explained by making use of the con- 
cepts of condensation and rarefaction. 

But, as we have seen, for the argument to work, condensation and rare- 
faction also have to be “sources” of dry and moist, as well as of the change 
from one of the two contraries to the other. Although Aristotle does not 
explain in what sense this is the case, I think it follows from his theory inso- 
far as it can be inferred from the role the basic qualities of dry and moist 
play for the simple bodies. To which of the four elements an elemental body 
belongs, i.e. which form it has, depends on the way in which the four basic 
kinds of qualities are combined. Fire is characterised by the qualities of hot 
and dry, air by hot and moist, water by cold and moist, and earth by cold 
and moist.'?' If an element is affected in such a way that one of its defining 
qualities turns into its contrary, then the elemental body as this particular 
elemental body perishes, and a new one that belongs to the kind of simple 
bodies characterised by the new combination of the basic qualities comes to 
be. If, for example, water, which is essentially characterized by a combina- 
tion of cold and moist, is affected in such a way that its being moist is over- 
come (xoatetv) by dryness, as Aristotle puts it, then the water perishes in 
the process, and earth, which is cold and dry, comes to be instead.'?^ Con- 


101 See GC II 3, 330b1-9. 
102 See GC II 4, 331a32-36. 
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comitant with this change, however, is the water’s change in density, for a 
smaller portion of earth arises from a larger portion of water. As we have 
seen with respect to the change from water to air, this seems to be true in 
general for any process of transformation from one kind of element to 
another, since the difference in size between the portion of the perishing 
element and the portion of the element that has come to be occurs without 
any additional matter being added and thus is a process of either condensa- 
tion or rarefaction as described in Phys. IV 9.'" Accordingly, any change 
from one element to another involves a change in density, as the change in 
size cannot be explained otherwise. 

That this must be what happens becomes clear in another way. We saw 
in the previous section that any transformation of an element into another 
always occurs in virtue of aggregation (oÓxQtotc) or segregation (Ot&xpt- 
otc). Therefore, when for example earth is turned into water, or fire into air 
—in each case a change from dry to wet taking place—aggregation or segre- 
gation of the elemental bodies are necessarily involved in both processes.!? 
As I will have to show later оп!°?, the aggregations and segregations that 
occur when elements are being transformed are processes of condensation 
and rarefaction, i.e. changes in the respective thing's density. Thus, it is 
clear that of the two basic pairs of qualities, not only a change with respect 
to hot-cold, but also to dry-moist always corresponds to a change in the 
density of that which is affected. 

As we have seen above, any alteration necessarily involves a change with 
respect to the four basic qualities of hot-cold and dry-moist. In addition it 
has just become clear that every change with respect to these four basic qua- 
lities, again, goes hand in hand with condensation or rarefaction, i.e. a 
change in density. Therefore, one is justified in inferring that any change in 
quality—in virtue of involving a change with respect to the four basic quali- 
ties—also requires the occurrence of either a TUxvwots or a uévootc, that 
is, a change in density. 

This then is the sense in which the processes of condensation and rare- 
faction may be seen as sources of all other qualities: all kinds of qualities 


103 In the example from Phys. IV 9 a larger portion of air comes to be from a smaller one 
of water. The water changes in size without any additional stuff being added (see 214b1-2). 
That zxÓxvootc and u&vootc always go hand in hand with a change in quantity is also clear 
from the way they are characterised in the discussion of Phys. IV 9. If condensation and rare- 
faction for Aristotle did not imply a change in size of their respective subject, there would be 
no reason for Aristotle's opponent to claim that only the existence of the void can explain 
why the universe does not bulge, nor for Aristotle to discuss this problem in the way he does 
(See Phys. IV 9). 

104 See for instance Mete. I 3, 340a8-10, where the change from air to fire is described as 
a process of segregation. 

105 See section 4.4.5. 
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have in common that each of them is connected with a certain state of den- 
sity. When there is an alteration and the quality changes, there is always a 
concomitant change with respect to density, that is, condensation or rare- 
faction. By referring to these two processes one can explain part of what 
happens when something undergoes alteration, namely that its basic mate- 
rial components, or at least some of these, change with respect to density. 
And this is the sense in which tUxvwotg and Ucvwotg may be called a 
principle or source (&oxń) of all qualities. Of course this does not mean that 
the basic qualities, much less any quality, can be reduced to states of rarity 
and density or changes in these qualities to condensation or rarefaction, 
although this passage has been understood this wa JIP To evaluate the 
argument, one needs to have its context in mind. Aristotle is referring to 
condensation and rarefaction as essential parts of alteration in order to 
show that alteration, too, necessarily involves change in place and that loco- 
motion therefore is prior to alteration. 

Therefore, there clearly is a certain sense in which one could correctly 
argue that alteration has its source in condensation or rarefaction, namely 
by focusing on special processes that occur on what one could call the mate- 
rial level. Yet, this alone of course does not show that locomotion is the pri- 
mary kind of change. In order to reach this goal another step is taken by 
Aristotle in his argument. This next step is to identify condensation and 
rarefaction with aggregation and segregation, the latter of which, as I have 
already argued, necessarily involve a change in place. Therefore, I will now 
examine whether Aristotle's claim that "condensation and rarefaction are 
aggregation and segregation" !® is correct. 


4.4.5 Condensation and rarefaction are forms of aggregation and segregation 


To my knowledge, there is no other place in which Aristotle explicitly says 
anything about the relation between condensation/rarefaction and aggrega- 
tion/segregation. Therefore, I will attempt to characterize the relation 
between them by examining his use of the terms (rather than by examining 
what he explicitly says about them). 

The way in which the terms are applied clearly suggests that the claim 
about the relation of the two pairs of phenomena as it is stated in Phys. VIII 
7 is indeed what Aristotle has in mind, and not, as one might think, merely 
a reference to the theory of an earlier philosopher. For there are some pas- 
sages in Aristotle in which processes in nature that are described in terms 


106 Therefore, I do not agree with Graham (1999), 122, who thinks that in this argument 
" Aristotle seems to reduce apparently simple qualities to condensation and rarefaction". 
107 móxvoots SE xal u&voots oóYxotote xoi Ol&xototc, Phys. VIII 7, 260b11. 
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of aggregation and segregation on one occasion are characterised with 
reference to condensation and rarefaction on another. The evidence I will 
present is once again based primarily on passages from the Meteorology, 
although more relevant passages may be found in other places. 

In some places, for instance the change from air to water is described as 
aggregation (обүхоготс), while in others the very same process is termed 
condensation (7xvwotc).'°* Another example is the explanation of certain 
phenomena of light that occur in the sky: Aristotle accounts for these phe- 
nomena as being the result of an aggregation of air in the heavens. The 
more a portion of air is aggregated (ооүхо:Өў), the easier it is to ignite. 
Conversely, things are described as being less likely to catch fire when they 
are in a state of rarity (иоубттс).' 

But if for Aristotle condensation and rarefaction indeed are kinds of 
aggregation and segregation, why does he not simply say that the latter are 
sources of all qualities, rather than introducing what seems to be a superflu- 
ous premise that uses the terms tUxvwotg and Uc&vwotsg? My assumption 
is that although it is right to say that every condensation is an aggregation 
and every rarefaction a segregation, the converse does not hold. Rather, 
condensation and rarefaction seem to be sub-classes of aggregation and seg- 
regation. The difference between mUxvwotc/Uavwots and oúyxotots/ðtá- 
xQtotc is that the former two terms seem to be restricted to changes under- 
gone by a subject that has some kind of unity. A certain portion of earth or 
water, for instance, can undergo condensation or rarefaction, since the 
respective portion can serve as one continuous thing due to its continuity 
and therefore can expand or contract by being either condensed or rarefied. 
Speaking of these two processes presupposes a subject that is characterised 
by some basic kind of unity, as it does not make sense to say that for exam- 
ple two drops of water undergo one process of condensation. 

The situation is different for oóxototc. As I think the examples show, 
the term aggregation basically encompasses all cases of condensation. But 
in addition it also covers cases in which one thing comes to be from a com- 
bination of other separate things. For example it is possible that two differ- 
ent things, e.g. two portions of water, undergo aggregation and combine 


108 For the transformation from air to water as oÓYxototc see for instance Mete. I 3, 
341a4 and 341a9-10. For the characterisation as TUxvwotc see Mete. I 12, 348b10-12, Ш 2, 
372b30-33, and III 2, 372b22-24. In the latter passage Aristotle talks about the process by 
which vapour, that is very moist air, is turned into water. The reverse process from water back 
to vapour accordingly is called a ÓOt&xptotg in Mete. I 3, 3403. 

109 For the first see Mete. I 5, 342b16-17, where it is stated that these phenomena often 
appear in the night sky “when [air] becomes further aggregated” (бтоу ооүхо:Өў UGAAov), 
for the second Mete. III 1, 371a27, where an object is said to be less ignitable by a fiery wind, 
because of its rarity (for the whole context of this see 1.15-27). 
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into one larger drop of water.'? This is what happens when a mixture 
(utEt¢) is being formed; different portions of different elements are com- 
bined into a whole new product. The process of mixing, however, is expli- 
citly identified by Aristotle as an aggregation.''' Yet, we would not say that 
from the condensation of a portion of earth and another one of fire flesh 
comes to be.''* This process is for Aristotle an aggregation, but nonetheless 
a portion of flesh that came to be by means of aggregation may very well 
undergo condensation once again. 

The same is true of rarefaction. When Aristotle says that a portion of 
water becomes rarefied he is not referring to a process in which it is divided 
into other separate portions of water. Furthermore, the passages in which 
uUavwots is used suggest that he rather seems to be thinking of a change іп 
which the underlying thing expands without loosing its basic sense of unity. 
This process of course may ultimately lead to the destruction of this whole. 
But if it were destroyed in the sense that it came to lack its sense of unity, 
this would no longer be a rarefaction, but could still be appropriately be 
called a segregation—for this is exactly what happens when composite sub- 
stances perish and are dissolved into more basic components. Even though 
processes of rarefaction certainly are involved when a body is decomposed, 
it would be absurd to say that this decomposition is merely a rarefaction. 
This dissolution of the mixture is a segregation. 

One reason why Aristotle uses the terms condensation and rarefaction to 
describe alteration could then be that describing it in terms of aggregation 
and segregation may suggest that a change in quality might involve the seg- 
regation, and potentially the corruption, of the change's subject—a conclu- 
sion Aristotle surely wants to avoid. 


4.4.6 What changes in quality changes with respect to place 


As I have already stated in the chapter on the relation between substantial 
change and locomotion, every case of aggregation and segregation is 
accompanied by a change in place of its fundamental material components. 
Since condensation and rarefaction are aggregations and segregations, it is 
clear that these phenomena are connected with change in place in the same 
way. Accordingly, alteration also necessarily involves change in place in the 
sense that whenever an alteration occurs a change in place with respect to 
the fundamental material components or parts must occur as well. That 


110 See GC I 2, 317a27-29. 

111 See GC I 6, 322b8. 

112 See Met. VIII 17, 1041b13-14, where it is stated that fire and earth are the elements of 
flesh. 
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locomotion, by contrast, does not presuppose, condensation, rarefaction, 
alteration, or any other kind of change is clear from my discussion of the 
relation between change in quantity and locomotion, for there it was shown 
that it is a unique feature of locomotion that—in the strict sense—it does 
not involve or depend on any other change 17 In this sense the argument 
has shown that locomotion is ontologically prior to alteration. 


4.4.7 Conclusion 


In this section I have shown that Aristotle in a sense is correct to claim that 
condensation and rarefaction are a source of all qualities and thus of all 
changes with respect to quality, as there is a corresponding change in den- 
sity for any alteration that occurs. This is because any alteration necessarily 
involves a change with respect to the two pairs of elemental qualities of hot- 
cold and dry-moist, which again goes hand in hand with a change in the 
relevant thing’s density. By making use of the way in which Aristotle applies 
the terms condensation, rarefaction, aggregation and segregation it then 
became clear that change in density, i.e. TUxvwotg and uávwotç, is a kind 
of aggregation and segregation and therefore, like the former, necessarily 
involves change in place. 

Thus, locomotion is also prior to and more fundamental than alteration 
insofar as every change in quality is necessarily accompanied by locomo- 
tion, but not vice versa. For, that which alters due to condensation or rare- 
faction also changes in place at the same time, namely with respect to its 
basic material components, while locomotion does not necessarily involve 
any other change whatsoever. 

The examination has therefore made clear that this argument, too, may 
be read as presenting Aristotle's own assumptions, as these not only are in 
accordance with Aristotle's theory, but also play an important role in show- 
ing another way in which locomotion is the primary kind of change. 


4.5 Conclusion 


Although Aristotle does not explicitly qualify the sense of priority the argu- 
ment was supposed to demonstrate with respect to locomotion, the second 
argument taken as a whole makes clear that locomotion is primary insofar 
as change in quantity, quality, and substance is necessarily accompanied by 
a change in place, since their respective subject changes in place in the sense 


113 See section 4.2.3. 
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that its basic material parts or components do so. The converse, however, 
does not hold: there is no need for locomotion to be accompanied by any of 
the other changes. In fact, I have shown that it is a specific feature of loco- 
motion that in the strict sense its subject does not change in any other 
respect than place and that its inner order is left completely untouched, so 
to speak. But since locomotion therefore does not entail the occurrence of 
any of the other kinds of change, while each of the other types cannot occur 
without locomotion, it again became clear that locomotion has ontological 
priority over the other three kinds of change, although in a different sense 
than that presented in the first argument for locomotion's priority. 

My analysis has also shown that the argument as a whole, contrary to 
what many scholars say, not only can be read as a statement of Aristotle's 
own theory, but should be read as such, for several compelling reasons. 
There is no need to take the argument as one in which Aristotle merely 
argues from his predecessors' point of view in order to show that the prior- 
ity of locomotion also would follow from their partly mistaken assump- 
tions. In fact the argument presents important reasons for the assumption 
that locomotion is the primary kind of change. 

Yet, it has also become clear that Aristotle makes use of terms that were 
coined by his predecessors and that he himself seems to use only in certain 
contexts. I hold that he has at least two reasons for doing so. These reasons 
also tell us something about the specific role the second argument plays in 
the larger project of showing the primacy of locomotion. Firstly, using these 
notions helps to focus on what one might call the material side of the differ- 
ent kinds of change. This special perspective on the phenomenon of change 
enables Aristotle to show that locomotion is ontologically prior to the other 
kinds of change from this specific point of view as well: with respect to the 
most basic level of explanation, namely that of the elements and principles 
of composite substances. Without locomotion none of the other kinds of 
change could occur, while the occurrence of change in place does not 
depend on any of the other kinds. 

This leads us to the second point. This special perspective also made it 
possible for Aristotle to reject a view held by his predecessors, namely that 
there may be other processes that are more fundamental than locomotion 
and that accordingly should be called primary. If this were the case, it might 
threaten Aristotle's claim that locomotion as the primary, i.e. most funda- 
mental, change is the only possible candidate for being directly caused by 
the first uumoved mover. He was successful in this respect as well. 
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5. All changes depend on the first locomotion, 
but not vice versa 


5.1 Overview 


Apart from some remarks about the different kinds of priority that I will 
focus on later in this chapter, the third argument follows directly after the 
second one and is presented in the following passage: 


бот ène xivyow u&v дуоүхоїоу eivat соуєубс, cin ё’ бу avvex@so 
ў ovveyng ойсо 3| emetic, uaAAov © D ouverte, xoi Dër 
соуєхӯ ў ёфеЁйс civar, to дё BEATLOV Kel óxoAapévousev £v TH 
фое. Omópyst v A доуатбу, Svvatoy бё ouwen sivo 
(SetyOjoeta. Ò бот=роу` убу GE тобто опохеіодо), xol тобтту 
оодешіоу GAANY оїбу тє civar KAN Ñ форбу, бубүхт Thy qopàv 
elvat тошту. obósu(a yao дубүху ote обЕсодо: obe 
&XXotobo0out TO фербреуоу, оодё дў үѓүу=одои Ù qOcípeo0ou: тоо- 
тоу дЕ оодєшоу EVOEYETAL тўс covexoUc UN оботс, Яу xivet TO 
TO@TOV хіуобу. (26019-29) 


Therefore, as change must exist continuously, and it would exist continu- 
ously either by being continuous, or [by being] a succession of changes, 
but in a fuller way the continuous one, that is, it is better to be continu- 
ous than to be in succession, and we presuppose that the better is always 
the case in nature, if it is possible, and [since] it is possible that it is con- 
tinuous—this will be shown later, but let us just suppose it for now, and 
that this can be no other [change] than locomotion—locomotion must 
be primary. For neither is there necessity for that which undergoes loco- 
motion to undergo growth, nor alteration, nor generation or corruption. 
But of these [other changes], none may [be] if the continuous one is not, 
which the first mover is causing. 


The third argument basically shows that locomotion has ontological priority 
over the other kinds of change, since only a change in place in principle 
may be one, continuous, and eternal and thus is the only possible candidate 
for being the one eternal change which is directly caused by the first 
unmoved mover. This means that change in place in virtue of being this 
only candidate is necessary for the occurrence of any of the other three 
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types of change, but not vice versa’: since every change in the cosmos 
depends on this first eternal change, while it itself does not presuppose the 
occurrence of any other change, there is an asymmetric relation of ontologi- 
cal dependency between this primary change of place and all other kinds. 
And this, in addition to what was presented in the first two arguments, is 
another sense in which locomotion has ontological priority. Accordingly, 
the argument implies that whenever there is any change, one needs to pre- 
suppose the occurrence of locomotion, while there being locomotion in no 
way entails the occurrence of some other change. 

The way in which the argument is presented, however, is not straightfor- 
ward and at first glance it is not easy to distinguish the different steps that 
Aristotle makes from one to another in his argumentation. The passage 
begins by stating one of the two main premises of the argument, namely 
that “change must exist continuously". What Aristotle certainly means by 
this is that change must exist without intermittence, that is, it must be eter- 
nal? This clearly is a reference to the claim for which Aristotle argued in 
the first two chapters of Book VIII of the Physics. There it was shown that 
if there is change in the cosmos in the way we observe it, then change has 
always existed and will always exist, i.e., is eternal? The first of the two 
main premises on which the third argument for the priority of locomotion 
relies then is that change exists eternally. As I will show, Aristotle rightly 
assumes that the everlasting change clearly needs to be one single change 
and cannot be a composite of more or less independent changes, since it is 
directly caused by the first unmoved mover, which is characterised as caus- 
ing a change that is one in a special sense and eternal. This is where loco- 
motion comes into play, for, as Aristotle claims in the second main premise 
of the argument, this eternal change “can be no other [change] than loco- 
motion.”* From these two premises Aristotle then draws the conclusion that 
locomotion must therefore be primary.” Consequently, in this argument 
locomotion's primacy, contrary to what one might think at first glance, does 
not derive from the fact that locomotion alone can be the one eternal 
change that is caused directly by the first unmoved mover, but according to 


1 A more general definition of ontological priority, as I shall show later on, will be that x is 
prior to y in this way, if and only if there is y there also must be x, but not vice versa. See 5.4.1 
for more on this. 

2 This also seems to be what most of the commentators think. See Philoponus, In Phys. 8, 
897, 17-18, Simplicius, In Phys. 8, 1269, 17-18, Aquinas, In Phys., L. УШ, LXIV, 1091, and 
Wagner (1967), 689. 

3 See for instance Phys. VIII 1, 252b5-6. 

4 тотуу oddeutay Ау оїбу тє civar GAN Ñ (oov, Phys. УШ 7, 260b25. 

5 &у&үхт thy popàv civar протту. Phys. УШ 7, 260b25-26: “locomotion must be pri- 
mary. 
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Aristotle is due to the fact that it, in virtue of being the only possible candi- 
date for this change, is responsible for the occurrence of any other change 
in the universe. It is this extra step which makes locomotion’s ontological 
priority clear by establishing a connection between the change of things in 
the cosmos and the unmoved mover as first cause of all changes. Although 
of course different steps are being taken in the argument, the basic thought 
behind this passage accordingly seems to be this: 


(1) There is one continuous and eternal change. 

(2) Only locomotion can be this change, of which the first unmoved 
mover as the source of all change is the direct cause, since it alone 
can be one, continuous and eternal. 

(3) Therefore, locomotion has ontological priority. 


But before this inference can be made, a more thorough analysis of the 
argument is necessary. I will proceed as follows: first, I will focus on show- 
ing in what way the fact that change exists eternally must imply here that 
the eternal change needs to be one single change (5.2). In order to do so, 
the different ways in which change in principle may be eternal need first of 
all to be analysed (5.2.1). As I will argue it is clear from the context of Phys. 
УШ that the only way possible in the context of the argument is that the 
eternal change is one and continuous (5.2.2). Yet, since this also presup- 
poses understanding which criteria need to be fulfilled for a change to be 
one and continuous and thus eternal in the required sense, I will examine 
what is responsible for a change’s having oneness or being a unity in the 
appropriate way (5.2.3). Building on this work I will then be able to show 
that locomotion is the only one of the four types of change which in princi- 
ple can be one, continuous and eternal and that for this reason the primary 
change that has its direct source in the first unmoved mover can only be 
locomotion (5.3). After that I will relate this fact to the general remarks 
Aristotle makes on the different kinds of priority and especially to what he 
says about the kind that is important in this argument, i.e. ontological 
priority (5.4.1). Against this background I will then show that locomotion 
indeed has ontological priority over the other kinds of change, since all 
changes in the cosmos in the end depend on the primary change that the 
unmoved mover causes, that is to say, on a change in place, while the occur- 
rence of this change in place does not necessarily entail any other change 
(5.4.2). I will conclude by summarizing the results of this chapter (5.5). 
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5.2 The unity of the eternal change 
5.2.1 Two ways in which change may be eternal 


As we have seen, the starting point of the argument is the assumption that 
change is eternal. Aristotle then presents the only two ways in which this in 
principle may be possible: 


etn © Gu соуєуфс [1] Ў ооуєуйс обоо [2] ў EpeEHe® 


As I will show in this section, these two ways in which change may exist 
continuously, i.e. be eternal, are that either (1) there is one single change 
which is “continuous” (ovvexy¢) as a whole, or (2) that change is eternal in 
virtue of there being a succession of changes that follow “one after another” 
(éqeEfig) in some way and thereby so to speak would form an eternal 
change. The sentence quoted above could accordingly be translated like 
this: "it would exist continuously either [by being] continuous, or [by there 
being] one [change] after another." That these are the two basic options for 
an explanation of how change may be eternal is clear from what the term 
‘eternal’ represents: something x is eternal when there is no time at which x 
is not. As we have just seen, this accordingly means for change that, given 
that it is eternal as is stated in Phys. VIII 1, this is the case either because 
there are a number of different changes that somehow are responsible for 
there being eternal change, or because there is one single change; either of 
the two options being the case implies that there is no time at which there 
is no change.’ This, however, makes clear that the term ‘change’ in this con- 
text is used in two different senses, namely as a count noun, in order to refer 
to one or more individual occurrences of change, but also as a mass term in 
the sense that Aristotle points out that in general some change is always 
occurring, without making clear how many different individual changes this 
involves, i.e. which of these two options is correct? Aristotle basically 
argues that change, in the sense of a mass term, exists continuously, in that 


6 Phys. VIII 7, 260b20-21. 

7 This, of course, does not exclude the possibility that there is one single eternal change— 
or several eternal changes—and at the same time a number of changes, which taken by itself 
would already make change eternal. As I said, Aristotle here first of all points out the two 
basic ways in which it is possible in principle to account for the eternal existence of change. 

8 As we will see there is yet another ambiguity with respect to Aristotle's usage of the term 
change, namely insofar as ‘change’ as a count noun is applied in two significantly different 
ways that one needs to be aware of if one is to make sense not only of the argument presented 
here in Phys. VIII 7, but also of other arguments in Phys. VIII in general. 
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there exists either one single individual change that is eternal, or a number 
of succeeding individual changes. 

After presenting the two ways in which change (in the sense of the mass 
term) may be eternal, Aristotle quickly adds that the continuous change 
would be continuously “much more" or “in a fuller way” (uUeéAAov) than the 
composite change, i.e. that option (1) is to be preferred to option (2)? 
However, he does not present any further reason for this strange claim, but 
merely adds another assertion, which also expresses that option (1) is to be 
preferred, since it is better (ВёЛт:оу) than option (2), again without 
explaining why this is supposed to be the case.'? The two assertions clearly 
both favour the first of the two principle options for eternal change, but no 
reasons are presented for either assertion. 

A number of questions arise with respect to this passage. One concerns 
what seems to be the rather unusual way in which the term 'continuous' 
(cuveExéc) is applied here. According, to the definition of continuity in 
Phys. VI 1 and V 3 something x is continuous with something y if the limits 
at which x and y touch are one and the same, so that, one may infer, x and 
y in this sense form one whole.'’ But apart from this two-place use of ‘con- 
tinuous' Aristotle also employs a one-place use of the term that is of special 
importance for understanding what goes on in Phys. VIII and in the third 
argument for locomotion's priority: for something x to be continuous as a 
whole means that x potentially is infinitely divisible. "° 

As Aristotle shows in Phys. VI, being continuous in this way is one of 
the core features of change in general. But if for Aristotle any change is con- 
tinuous’, it is puzzling, and seemingly in tension with a fundamental prin- 


9 u&XXov ё’ ў covexris, Phys. VIII 7, 260b21: “in a fuller way the continuous one". 

10 xoi BéXctov cuve ў &geEric civar, Phys. VIII 7, 260b21-22: “that is, it is better to be 
continuous than to be in succession". Thus, the xat at the beginning of the phrase should be 
taken as exepegetical. 

11 cuvey? u&v Ov тй čoyata £v, Phys. VI 1, 231a22: “things are continuous whose 
extremes are one". This is also what follows from the explanation stated in Phys. V 3, 227a11- 
12: A¢yw Sivan ооуєуёс бтоу тобто үёутүсо хой Ev TÒ ёхотёроо пёрос ols @тттоутон: 
"I say that things are continuous when the limit of each by which they touch has become one 
and the same”. 

12 See for instance Phys. VI 1, 231b15-16: pavepov SE хой бт THY соуєҳёс SLALOETOV 
eic oet Õrarpetá: “and it is clear that everything that is continuous is divisible into things 
that are always divisible." 

13 See for instance Phys. V 4, 228220. Applying the term ‘continuous’ (ооуєўёс) to 
changes is somewhat curious: it is more or less clear what may be meant by saying that the 
limits of a (continuous) body's parts, for instance, are touching and one and the same. Yet, a 
change is essentially different from things like bodies, stretches of a road, etc., which makes it 
seem strange at first to say that a change is continuous because the touching limits of its parts 
are one and the same. For what exactly, one might wonder, are the limits of change and how 
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ciple of Aristotle’s theory of change, that a change that is explicitly charac- 
terised as continuous in our passage is contrasted with another that suppo- 
sedly is not, while at the same time both changes by means of the adverbial 
form of cuveyéc are said to exist continuously (svveyéc).'* For a change 
that would be eternal in virtue of being composed of some other changes 
differs from the first one precisely in its not being continuous, and this 
seems to be the reason for preferring option (1) to option (2). In order to 
make sense of the argument as a whole one certainly needs to understand 
what exactly Aristotle means by these statements and in what way he is cor- 
rect in making them. 

Part of the difficulty lies in the fact that Aristotle here (but also in other 
places'*) in addition to the two uses of the term ‘change’ already men- 
tioned, i.e. as a mass term and a count noun, also implicitly presupposes 
two different notions of the word ‘change’ (хѓутотс), namely a wider and a 
narrower notion, when it is used in the sense of a count noun. One needs to 
be aware of this difference in order to make sense of the third argument, 
because it is due to the fact that these two notions seem to be applied here 
that it is at all possible to confront the case of a continuous change with 
what seems to be a non-continuous one. The two notions of 'change' are 
these: on the one hand, the term 'change' may refer to a change that is con- 
tinuous, i.e. whose (potential) parts form one whole change in virtue of 
their limits being one and the same. This kind of change is a change in the 
strict sense of the word, since usually for Aristotle every change must be 
continuous—in fact it is this very feature which allows Aristotle to reject 
Zeno's paradoxes in Phys. VI and thereby to make it possible to treat 
change as a phenomenon that is accessible to scientific inquiry. 

On the other hand, there is a notion of change that is of a wider scope 
and which seems to encompass phenomena that we would also call ‘change’ 
in our everyday language, but that according to the strict understanding 
presented above would not count as one continuous change. The second 
way in which change (in the sense of the mass term) may be said to be eter- 
nal, i.e. by there being an eternal change that is composed of a number of 
individual succeeding changes so to speak, is an example of Aristotle's use 
of the wider notion of change. In contrast to the strict sense, such a change 


are they supposed to touch? An explanation of this necessarily will need to refer to the differ- 
ent factors that determine a change, i.e. the subject, the realm (e.g. place or quality), and the 
time with respect to which the change occurs. 

14 Therefore, Graham (1999), 125, is right when he notes that the use of covey 6c, at least 
at first glance, “as a modifier for cosmic motion is potentially misleading" because Aristotle 
"does not intend this qualification by itself to entail continuous motion" contrary to what one 
might think. 

15 See for instance also Phys. V 4 (see p.121, n.17). 
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consists of parts that for some reason do not form a continuous whole, but 
are merely in succession (&peEfjc), because for two things x and y to be 
emetic means that x is followed directly by y without there being anything 
of the same kind between them.'^ Nonetheless, these changes somehow 
seem to form some kind of unity, namely with respect to time, because the 
fact that one of these parts follows directly after the other is what allows us 
to speak of there being eternal change in the sense of the mass term, or even 
of there being an eternal change, although this is only true in a looser sense, 
since the parts as I will show later on cannot be continuous with one 
another." 

To put it more generally the term 'change' in this sense stands for a 
change that consists of more or less independent changes that according to 
Aristotle are unable to form a whole in the same sense as a change that is 
continuous, but that nevertheless form a unity in some looser sense. This 
usage allows us to call the succession of two changes c, and c; one change, 
even if this would not count as a change in the stricter sense. The stricter 
usage, however, refers to a change whose parts are not independent, as they 
are continuous parts of this one change and not merely a loose succession 
of changes. This is what one has to have in mind when analysing Aristotle's 
comparison of the two ways in which change may be said to be eternal. On 
the one hand, there is a sequence of changes, of which, because one change 
follows the other, it is possible to say that there is, in a certain sense, an 
eternal change and that change in general therefore exists continuously, i.e. 
is everlasting. On the other hand, there is one single continuous, i.e. non- 
composed, change which exists continuously and is eternal. 


5.2.2 Why the eternal change must be one and continuous 


But now that we have seen what Aristotle has in mind when he contrasts 
the two ways in which change basically may be eternal, it is still unclear 
why he prefers the first option, i.e. that of one eternal continuous change, 
to the second option. For both options, as Aristotle himself points out, in 
principle may serve to explain in what way there can be eternal change. 


16 See Phys. V 3, 226b34-22724, and VI 1, 231a23. Note, however, that this is not necessa- 
rily the case for things that are ‘in succession’ to each other, since two things that are continu- 
ous are also always Goetz, while two things that are Zonen do not necessarily have to be 
continuous (see Phys. V 3, 227a17-22). 

17 For another example of a non-continuous change see for instance Phys. V 4, 229a5-6, 
where Aristotle speaks about “the [change] which is composed of alteration and locomotion” 
(5 [x£vmotc] && &Aoróvocws ооүхєциёут хой форбс). 
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But here as well it is important to have the context of this passage in 
mind: the passage is not merely about explaining how change in principle 
may be eternal—since this has already been discussed at the beginning of 
Phys. VIII; although this argument as we will see stands on its own, it none- 
theless is an argument for locomotion’s primacy over the other kinds of 
change, i.e. for the claim that the change of which the first unmoved mover 
is the direct source must be locomotion. But as is stated in Phys. VIII 6, 
from the assumption that there needs to be one single unmoved mover it 
follows that this primary change must be one and continuous.'? Against 
this background it becomes clear why the first of the two ways in which 
change may exist continuously is favoured: basically, Aristotle tells us, it is 
correct that eternal change may be explained by the two aforementioned 
options; but when it comes to explaining the one eternal change which the 
unmoved mover causes directly, the second option does not work any 
longer and may be excluded, for a change that consists of a sequence of 
changes does not seem to Aristotle to be one and continuous. This, how- 
ever, must be the case for the change of which the first unmoved mover is 
the direct source. Aristotle goes on to argue that the only kind of change 
which can be eternal, one and continuous is locomotion, from which it fol- 
lows that locomotion is primary, because only it can be the kind of change 
that is directly caused by the first unmoved mover.? 

Yet, as we have seen, Aristotle does not explain in this argument why it is 
that two or more different changes, one of which follows directly after the 
other, cannot be continuous and form one eternal change. Rather, since his 
reasons for doing so are far from obvious, he seems to presuppose that we 
are familiar with them.^? 


18 See Phys. VIII 6, 259a15-18. 

19 The question why the first of the two options is more appropriate and better is hardly 
discussed by most commentators, although it is essential to make the connection to the rest 
of Phys. VIII that I have pointed out, for without this it is unclear why the first of the options 
should be preferred. Aquinas thinks that the reason for preferring option (1) lies in the fact 
that an eternal change that is consecutive has *more of the nature [ratio] of unity and eter- 
nity.” (Transl. Blackwell et al. (1999)) (“plus habet de ratione unitatis et perpetuitatis", In 
Phys., 1. УШ, 1. XIV, 1091). Yet, he does not explain in what way it belongs more to the 
account of eternity to be one and continuous. The only one who tries to explain why it is bet- 
ter for the eternal to be one single continuous change by relating the argument to the broader 
context is Philoponus, who points out In Phys. 8, 897, 19, that this option is to be preferred, 
since a continuous change is the one which appropriately may be said to have its cause in god 
(ёүүб©с Y&p тобто тоб Өєѓоџ). Thereby Philoponus makes it clear that he, too, thinks that 
Aristotle here is talking about the eternal change whose direct source is the first unmoved 
mover. 

20 In Phys. VIII 6 Aristotle of course makes the claim that only changes which are contin- 
uous may be one and that those which consist of one change following after another (€@eE fg) 
are not, but he does not present a reason for this claim there. See Phys. УШ 6, 259a16-18. 
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Suppose, for instance, I were to set up lines of dominos standing on their 
ends, and after finishing such an arrangement, I were to push the first tile 
so that it knocks over the second, which topples the third, and so forth until 
all of the tiles have fallen. Each case of a toppling domino, of course, is a 
single change. But could one not also say that the process of one tile falling 
after another basically forms one single and continuous change in some 
way, if executed in a perfectly uniform manner? And if this really were the 
case, could we not go one step further and modify the thought experiment 
in such a way that an eternal change will be the outcome? For, suppose I 
were to make a line of tiles along a circular path, and that I were somehow 
able to stand each fallen tile on its end right after it falls (for example by 
using a robot or a special kind of machine). Once I start the process it could 
go on for ever, provided nothing is changed in the arrangement. In this way 
it seems that a change that may be thought of as one by being composed of 
a number of other changes would be eternal (at least in one direction). 

As we will see, Aristotle would deny that the first example is one continu- 
ous change and hence that the same applies to the second example. The rea- 
sons for this are stated in Phys. V 4, where Aristotle discusses different ways 
in which a change may have oneness or unity. Since the third argument for 
locomotion’s primacy is obviously based on the claim that a succession of 
changes that occur one after another cannot result in one continuous 
change, we should understand what the basic criteria are for saying that 
such changes taken as a whole cannot be one and continuous, and, there- 
fore, why the second option for explaining that change is eternal may be 
ruled out. Aristotle obviously presupposes that the reader is acquainted 
with the account of unity and oneness of change that is presented in Phys. 
V 4 and of which the current discussion clearly makes use to a certain 
extent. In what follows, I will therefore present parts of this account insofar 
as they are of importance for understanding the argument. 


5.2.3 The criteria for being one continuous change 


In Phys. V 4 Aristotle presents different ways in which a change may be said 
to be one.” For the purposes of our discussion only one of these kinds, 
namely being one without qualification (&тгАФс) is of importance, since as 
we will see this is the kind of unity that is specific to the change which is 


21 In Phys. V 4 five ways in which a change may be called one (uta x(vrjotc) are pre- 
sented: being one (1) in genus (yévet), (2) in genus and species (Yévet xoà єєх), (3) without 
qualification (олс), (4) by being regular (ovo jc), and (5) by being complete (véAetoc). 
All five of them are of importance in the discussion of Phys. VIII 7-9. 
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primarily caused by the first unmoved mover and that according to Phys. 
УШ 6 must be one, eternal and continuous.” 

Every change, Aristotle tells us in Phys. V 4, is basically determined by 
three factors: every change presupposes (1) a subject which is undergoing 
the change (0, tO xtvoóp.evov), (2) something in which the change occurs 
(&v 0, £v т.м), and (3) a time at which it occurs (бте, &v yobvw).”* Factors 
(1) and (3) are clear, but (2) needs further elucidation. Suppose, for 
instance, I am walking from my office to the cafeteria: the subject of the 
change is me, as I am the one undergoing a change in place. I may need five 
minutes to arrive at the cafeteria, so that the time in which the change 
occurs will be these five minutes. Factor (2), i.e. the that in which of the 
change, refers to the genus and species to which the change belongs. My 
walk from the office to the cafeteria is a change in respect of place and may 
be qualified even further with respect to the respective species of the 
change.^^ For a change to be one without qualification, Aristotle tells us, 
each of these three factors has to be one. As the discussion in Phys. V 4 
shows, Aristotle, by presenting these three criteria for being one change 
without qualification, spells out what it implies to be one continuous 
change with respect to these three factors.” The three conditions that need 
to be fulfilled for a change to have this kind of unity are as follows: 


1. The subject that undergoes the change must be one" 
2. That in which the change occurs must be one and indivisible?” 
3. The time in which the change occurs must be one and without any 


gaps”? 


This becomes clearer when we look at some of the examples which Aristotle 
presents in this context and which illustrate cases in which the unity of a 
change is not given. In one of these examples two men are recovering from 
the same disease at the same time.?? In this case conditions (2) and (3) are 


22 See Phys. VIII 8, 261b36-262a5, where Aristotle points out that a change that is one in 
the necessary sense needs to fulfil the three criteria of being one &mA@c¢ that I present in this 
section. 

23 See Phys. V 4, 227b23-26. 

24 Note that, unlike in Phys. V 1, the £v & accordingly does not stand for the time in 
which the change occurs (see Phys. V 1, 224235). 

25 See Phys. V 4, 228a31-b10. 

26 Ev, UN хато oou Befvixóc, UN хогубу, 227b31-228al, 228a21-22. 

27 čv, ќтороу, 227b29-30. 

28 Eva, um SradAetretv, 22730-31. 

29 ein yàp Gu ğua боо &v0pomnouc óyiáéčeoðat Thy «©ту bytavoty, olov 
бфӨоАш ос, Phys. V 4, 228а1-2: "for there might be a case of two men at the same time 
restored to health in the same way, as for instance from a disease of the eyes” (Transl. Hardie 
& Gaye with mod.). 
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fulfilled: the two changes are one in genus and in species, both are altera- 
tions that lead from the same starting point, that is a certain disease of the 
eyes, to the same endpoint, the health of the eyes, and both changes occur 
at one and the same time. But since both processes take place in two differ- 
ent men and therefore in two different subjects, condition (1), the unity of 
the subject, is not fulfilled. This also makes clear why the domino example 
does not present the case of a change which is one without qualification: 
also in the two domino examples condition (1) clearly is not fulfilled, since 
each domino is the subject of a single change. Therefore, it is clear why this 
kind of change cannot be one, for what should one say is undergoing this 
change? There is no continuous whole which may serve as the subject of 
this change, a change that is composed of a number of succeeding changes. 

This chapter also explains why changes that fulfil conditions (1) and (3), 
but not condition (2) cannot be one without qualification and continuous 
as a whole, and for this reason a fortiori cannot be eternal. Consider the fol- 
lowing of Aristotle’s examples. Suppose a man immediately after having 
changed his place by running a mile falls into a fever, i.e. is subject to an 
alteration. One might think that the subject is one since in both changes 
the man undergoes a change. The time is one as well, as the latter change 
immediately follows the former. Why should one not say that this is one 
continuous change? 

The reason Aristotle presents is this. Any change that is a change in the 
strict sense is continuous. As we know from the explanation of 'continu- 
ous’, something is continuous if the limit at which its parts touch are one 
and the same.*' Accordingly, the limit at which adjacent parts of one con- 
tinuous change touch must be one and the same. The same is true for two 
changes, if we are to think of them as parts of a continuous change that 
may be formed by them: the extremes (ox), i.e. the limits??, at which 
the two changes touch need to be one and the same. But this is the reason 
why two changes that differ in genus can never form one continuous 
change. Think of Aristotle’s example again: although it is possible that a 
man, immediately after having run a mile, falls into a fever, it is impossible 
that the extremes of the change in place and the change in quality become 
one. The extremes of the two changes differ in category, one being the end 
of the run that is connected to a certain place, the other the starting point 
of falling into a fever, a certain quality. The same, of course, is true of any 
two changes which differ with respect to the genus in which they occur. A 
succession of changes that differ in genus, therefore, can never form one 


30 For this example see Phys. V 4, 228a27-28. 

31 See p.119, n.11 and n.12. 

32 As Phys. V 4, 228a29-30, in combination with the explanation of ovveyés in V 3, 
show, Aristotle thinks of the extremes (oyata) of changes as their limits (tépas). 
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continuous change, i.e. can never constitute one single change without qua- 
lification. 

But it is important to note that, although such changes cannot be consid- 
ered one without qualification, there nonetheless is a way in which a num- 
ber of changes that at least stand in the relation of one coming right after 
the other (&фєЁЛс) may form a certain whole and be called continuous 
(соуєўёс). Think of the example of the man falling into a fever directly 
after his run: the locomotion and the alteration that immediately follows it 
occur in one uninterrupted stretch of time and in this way may be said to be 
continuous with respect to time. For this reason Aristotle is right when he 
states in the third argument for locomotion’s priority in Phys. VIII 7 that 
the fact that there is a succession of changes in principle explains how there 
can be eternal change, namely with respect to the time in which the changes 
occur as a whole. Yet, this does not change the fact that changes which dif- 
fer in genus can never form one continuous whole, since it is impossible for 
their extremes to be one and the same. Accordingly, it is clear why certain 
changes, although they occur one after another (&qoe£fjc), cannot form one 
single and continuous change and, therefore, a fortiori cannot form one 
continuous change that is eternal. 

From what we have seen it is clear that a change in place and a succeed- 
ing change in quality for instance cannot form one continuous change and 
that accordingly there is no way in which a combination of generically dif- 
ferent changes can comprise one continuous change that is eternal. But it is 
still unclear why Aristotle claims in Phys. VIII 7 that a combination of 
changes that differ from the example discussed above insofar as they are 
generically опе but that also occur one after another (&de£Erjc), are not able 
to form one continuous change that is eternal, i.e. a kind of change of 
which the first unmoved mover could be the direct cause. For in contrast to 
generically different changes, they do have extremes that in principle may 
become one. Why should it be impossible for instance that there is an eter- 
nal change in quality or quantity? Could one not think, for example, of 
something eternally changing from white to black and from black to white 
over and over again, or of some object undergoing an increase in size until 
a certain magnitude is reached, and then decreasing again until a certain 
size is reached, and so forth ad infinitum? 

This question indeed is puzzling, since according to Aristotle, and as we 
just saw, even changes that are not one in genus may be said to form a con- 
tinuous whole with respect to time, although they cannot form one change 
in the relevant sense, i.e. in being one without qualification. What is the 
reason then for saying that it is impossible that a chain of succeeding 
changes which are all of the same genus cannot form one eternal change? 
For, as I have shown, this is what Aristotle presupposes in the third argu- 
ment by saying that the first of the two options for change being eternal is 
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to be preferred to the second one, since only the eternal change that is one 
and continuous can be the change which is directly caused by the first 
unmoved mover. In fact, as we will see, Aristotle addresses this problem 
later on in Phys. УШ 7 and 8 and in doing so shows that the only change 
which in principle can be one, continuous and eternal is locomotion, or, to 
be more specific, circular locomotion, while this is impossible for any of the 
other kinds of change. But if the argument which Aristotle presents for this 
claim (and about which I will say more later on in section 5.3) proves suc- 
cessful, it will ultimately show not only that the first of the two ways in 
which there can be eternal change is to be preferred, but also that locomo- 
tion as the argument claims is primary.” 


5.2.4 What is better is the case in nature 


As I said before, Aristotle seems to take it for granted that it is clear why the 
first of the two ways in which change may be eternal is to be preferred over 
the second, and, as I have started to show and will continue to show after 
this section, against the background of Phys. VIII he has very good reasons 
for doing so: preferring option (2), i.e. that there is one single and eternal 
change, fits better with what was stated in the previous chapters of Phys. 
VIII and therefore is the “better” (Dë Ac) of the two options. 

Aristotle's next step is to make use of an assumption he also applies in 
many other places, namely that "the better is always the case in nature, if it 
is possible.”** I will not say very much about Aristotle’s reasons for making 
this assumption here; for my purposes it should suffice to say that this typi- 
cal Aristotelian assumption is one of the general principles of his theory of 
nature in which the concept of teleology plays an essential role, and which, 
to give another example, also finds its expression in facts like the one that 
nature does nothing in vain.” That the assumption that the better, if possi- 
ble, is the case in nature, is a fundamental truth for Aristotle is also clear 
from many other passages in which the same thought is explicitly 
expressed.^^ A scientific understanding of nature simply would not be pos- 
sible without presupposing that there is some kind of rational order that is 
governed by and finds its expression in general principles like the one stat- 


33 See Phys. VIII 7, 260b25-26. 

34 tò ёё BEAtLOV cel ополорВбуореу ёу TH goe) ónópystw, бу ӯ доуатбу, Phys. 
VIII 7, 260b22-24. 

35 ў Qóotc o00£v noei UATHY, IA 2, 70415. 

36 See for instance IA 2, 704b12-18, Phys. VIII 6, 259a10-12, GC II 10, 336b26-28, PA II 
14, and 658a23-24, where Aristotle makes similar claims. For more passages related to this 
assumption see Bonitz's Index 836b28 ff. 
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ing that of the different ways in which things may be, the best possible way 
will always be realized in nature. 

Based on this assumption it accordingly follows that the first and better 
of the two ways in which change may exist continuously, namely by there 
being one single change that is eternal, must necessarily be the case. Since 
the only candidate for this change, as Aristotle will claim, is locomotion, 
Aristotle finally draws the conclusion that for this reason locomotion must 
be primary." 

All this of course has not been made clear thus far. First, of all the pre- 
mise about nature of course states that the better is the case in nature, if it is 
possible (&v ў Svuvatoy).°® Yet, it has not been shown so far that there may 
be a change that is one single change in the strict sense and that at the same 
time is eternal. Furthermore, the assumption that only locomotion can be 
this special sort of change has not been discussed yet. And even if these two 
assumptions were true, it still needs to be explained how exactly their truth 
is supposed to show locomotion's primacy. 

As to the first point, we have seen that Aristotle at the beginning of Phys. 
VIII 7 raises the question whether there is one eternal change, and that it 
therefore is one of the tasks of chapters 7 and 8 to provide an answer to this 
question. The same, however, is also true for the second point, i.e. for the 
yet unproven claim that locomotion needs to be considered as the only 
change capable of being one and eternal in the necessary sense, because this 
may be seen as an answer to the second of the three questions that Aristotle 
raised at the beginning of VIII 7, namely which kind of change the single 
eternal change is, assuming that it can exist. 

Therefore, Aristotle at this point is obviously taking it for granted that 
such a change can exist, but also that this single eternal change “can be no 
other [change] than locomotion”, and indeed he explicitly states that both 
facts will be shown later on and therefore may be presupposed as given for 
now.^ In fact, we will see that both points indeed will be shown to be true 


37 тобтуу оодешоу HAANY оїбу тє civar GAN Ù форбу, &vóxn THY qop&v elvat 
mov. Phys. УШ 7, 260b25-26: since “this can be no other change than locomotion, loco- 
motion must be primary." 

38 Phys. УШ 7, 260b23. 

39 For the formulation of the two questions see 260a21-23. For more on the significance 
of these questions see section 2.4.3. 

40 Svvatov dé ouer civar (SeryOjoetat ð’ ботєроу` убу ёё тобто OroxeiaOw), xod 
TaUTHY оббєш оу ĞAANY оїбу тє eivat KAN ў Moody. Phys. УШ 7, 260b23-25: “it is possible 
for [change] to be continuous—this will be shown later but let us just suppose it for now”. 
That both assumptions are presupposed by Aristotle is clear from the fact that the truth of 
neither of them has been shown so far, but will be established in the discussion “later on”. 
This is also suggested by the grammar, as the phrase starting after the brackets in 260b24, and 
in which the second of the assumptions is stated, needs to belong to the UmoxetoOw in the 
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in the course of the discussion that starts in the penultimate paragraph of 
Phys. УШ 7 and is continued throughout the whole of Phys. УШ STT As I 
have already said, all this is part of the task that was set at the beginning of 
chapter 7 and discussing the two points will provide an answer to two of 
the three questions raised there; but as we are now beginning to see, in 
addition this will also contribute something to answering the third ques- 
tion, that is, which kind of change is the primary one—for after all the argu- 
ment for locomotion’s primacy that I am discussing at the moment 
obviously makes essential use of the answers to the first two questions.^? 
Thus the overall structure of this passage is as follows: 


(1) Change exists continuously, i.e. is eternal. (Phys. VIII 1) 

(2) Change is eternal, either by (a) there being one single eternal change, 
or (b) a number of changes in succession. (analytical truth) 

(3) But in the case of alternative (a)—a single and eternal change— 
change exists more continuously, and this is better. (from Phys. VII 
6) 

(4) What is better is the case in nature, if possible. (general principle) 

(5) It is possible that there is one single change that is eternal. (Phys. VIII 
7&8) 

(6) Only locomotion can be this one single and eternal change. (Phys. 
VIII 7&8) 

(7) Therefore, locomotion is primary. 


As we can see, the third argument for the priority of locomotion relies 
essentially on whether the arguments presented for premises (5) and (6) are 
successful. For this reason I will now have a look at parts of Phys. VIII 7 
and 8 in order to gain a basic understanding of Aristotle’s reasons for mak- 
ing the claim that indeed there is a single eternal change and that this 
change can only be a locomotion, insofar as this is of relevance to my 
inquiry. As I said before, this examination, will at the same time allow us to 
continue the discussion that was interrupted by this section, since its 
remaining part falls together with examining the arguments for premises 
(5) and (6) as they are stated in 7 and 8 of Physics Book VIII. Therefore, I 
will now present Aristotle’s basic reasons for claiming that a single change 
that is one and eternal can exist and that this can only be locomotion, and 


brackets. Simplicius, In Phys. 8, 1269, 34-35, also reads this passage in this way, as he states 
that the assumptions are taken as being established (bmoxetueva Tews єїАтүтгтош). 

41 See Phys. VIII 7, 261a27-VIII 8, 265a12. 

42 That answering the first two questions obviously is necessary for answering the third 
question, i.e. the one regarding the primary kind of change, also shows that these three ques- 
tions, as I argued in the second chapter, are closely connected to each other and must not be 
examined in isolation from each other (see section 2.4.3). 
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thus why different changes that are generically one and that occur in suc- 
cession may not form one eternal change. After all this is shown, I will 
examine in what way Aristotle is able to conclude in his last step that 
change in place must be primary.“ This last step is of special importance, 
since it is puzzling how Aristotle actually arrived at the conclusion that 
locomotion is primary, although the term primary, as my reconstruction of 
the argument clearly shows, is not used in any of the premises Aristotle pre- 
sents in this argument. 


5.3 Locomotion alone can be one and eternal 


As we have just seen, and as is explicitly stated in the third argument, Aris- 
totle does not present any reason for the assumption that there is any such 
change at all that is continuous and eternal, but merely presupposes it here 
and states his intention to show that this must be the case later on.** Since 
the third argument as a whole relies on this claim it is crucial that Aristotle 
makes clear that he is right to make this assertion in order to show that 
locomotion has ontological primacy. But the argument, other parts of 
which may be found in Phys. VIII 7 and 8, is not only necessary for the the- 
sis that locomotion is primary, but, as I pointed out in a prior chapter, for 
the whole theory that change is eternal and that there needs to be a first 
unmoved mover." All this is only possible if there is a change that is one, 
continuous and eternal. The argument for this claim is given later on, after 
the presentation of the five arguments for the priority claim is completed. 
Since it will establish that circular locomotion is this special kind of change, 
it in one sense already belongs to the task of showing that circular locomo- 
tion is the primary kind of locomotion; in another sense, as we have seen, it 
provides an argument for a claim that is essential for the third argument for 
the priority of locomotion, which makes it necessary, at least to a certain 
degree, to discuss the reasons Aristotle presents for this claim here.“ For, 
only if Aristotle shows that locomotion alone can be the kind of change that 
in principle may be one and eternal, can one say that locomotion is ontolo- 
gically primary in the sense that it is the only candidate for being the change 
that is caused directly by the first unmoved mover. 

In what follows I will therefore present what basically are Aristotle's rea- 
sons for making this claim. Although the arguments presented for this 


43 See Phys. VIII 7, 260b25-26. 

44 See Phys. VIII 7, 260b25-26 

45 See section 2.4.3. 

46 Aristotle himself points out this connection in Phys. VIII 7, 261a27-31. 
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assumption are far from uncontroversial, I will not be able to discuss them 
here in depth, but only insofar as they are of relevance to my inquiry. Aris- 
totle proceeds in three steps to show that if there is one continuous and 
eternal change, this can only be locomotion, or, to be more precise, circular 
locomotion. First of all he makes clear that none of the other three kinds of 
change is an appropriate candidate for the change that is one and eternal 
(261a31-b15), secondly he explains in what way the same is true with 
respect to most kinds of locomotion (261b28-264b9), and finally he argues 
that circular locomotion can be one, continuous and eternal (2649-28). 


5.3.1 None of the other three kinds of change can be one and eternal 


The argument is not merely about showing that there can be locomotion 
that is one, continuous and eternal, but also about making clear that of the 
four different kinds of change locomotion is the only type for which this is 
possible. Therefore, Aristotle first of all explains that it is impossible that 
any of the other kinds of change could form one continuous and eternal 
change, and then he shows that this is possible for a certain kind of change 
in place only. As I will show, the basic argument for the first assumption is 
that every change that belongs to one of the three other kinds of change, 
but also every change that is composed of such changes, needs to come to a 
stop at some point in time, so that it cannot form one single eternal change. 
I will now show in more detail in what way this assumption is correct. 

As we know from previous discussions, every change is a change from 
something (ёх туос) to something (eic q1). As Aristotle points out else- 
where, it is because of the fact that every change occurs between limits or 
extremes that it is unclear in what way one single change that is eternal 
could exist at al" One way in which these changes nevertheless may be 
eternal, one might think, could be if the subject were to cycle back and forth 
from the starting point to the endpoint of the change over and over again. 
In this way, it appears, the subject would be undergoing a change continu- 
ously, that is, there would be one continuous eternal change of one single 
subject. As I pointed out before, this seems to be reasonable, since the sub- 
ject in these cases would undergo a succession of changes so to speak that 
are all of the same genus, which makes it possible for their extremes to 
become one and the same, thus enabling them to form one continuous 
whole with respect to that in which they occur. Accordingly, if we think of 


47 See for instance Phys. V 1, 224b1, VI 10, 241227, and VIII 2, 252b10. 

48 See Phys. VI 10, 241a26-28, and VIII 2, 252b9-12. As I stated before, it is part of the 
task of Phys. VIII 8-9 to show that there nonetheless is one continuous and eternal change 
(see section 2.4.3). 
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something x’s change in temperature, this would mean that after becoming 
hot it cools down again, after which it changes its temperature to hot again 
and so forth ad infinitum. Similar examples can be made for alteration, 
generation and corruption. Aristotle, however, argues that such a succes- 
sion of changes cannot be one and continuous, since—and this is the crucial 
point—the time in which any of these changes would occur is necessarily 
intermitted at some point, so that the succession of these changes cannot be 
considered as a continuous whole. The reason for this claim is the follow- 
ing. 

The starting point and the endpoint of each of the other three kinds of 
change, Aristotle tells us in this chapter, are opposites to one another, so 
that each of these changes occurs between opposites.^ In the case of altera- 
tion, these opposites are the contrary qualities, for change in quantity, i.e. 
growth and diminution, smallness and magnitude, and for generation and 
corruption, the contradictory opposites of being and non-being."? It is this 
fact which rules out that a single change in quality, quantity, or substance 
may be eternal merely in virtue of the subject’s going back and forth 
between starting point and endpoint an infinite number of times. For 
according to Aristotle, this would entail that something x at one and the 
same time undergoes contrary changes, which is impossible.” The conse- 
quence of this is that x needs to come to a standstill before undergoing a 
change that is contrary to the one x underwent before, so that, as Aristotle 
puts it, a certain amount of time will elapse between the two changes; but if 
there is a time of rest between two changes, then these two changes cannot 
form one continuous whole, since the criterion of unity in time is not ful- 
filled: “So that if it is impossible that something changes in opposite ways at 
the same time, the change will not be continuous, but there will be some 
time between them", i.e. between the opposite changes.” 

The following example should illustrate the idea that seems to inform 
Aristotle's argument: it would be contradictory to say that something x, in 
undergoing a change in temperature, at the same time is changing from hot 
to cold, but in another sense it would not, as it is also changing from cold 
to hot. Or, to put it the way Aristotle does in the cited passage, x at the same 
time would be undergoing opposite changes, namely from hot to cold and 


49 Groot yàp ÈE dvtxetevoy eig avtixetueva eioty at uLvyoeic xoà yetaßorai, 
Phys. VIII 7, 261a32-33: "For all non-substantial changes and changes are from opposite to 
opposite". 

50 See Phys. VIII 7, 261a34-36. 

51 See Phys. VIII 7, 261b15, and especially Phys. VIII 8, 264a28-29 where this principle is 
formulated most explicitly: бџо dé wn Eevdexetar xtvetoOot тйс Evavtiac. 

52 бот ei йдбуотоу бро WETABKAAELY тйс AVTLXELLEVAS, оох Éotot GLVEXTS Å 
UEtaBOAN, (AA LETAED čata oov xpóvoc. Phys. VIII 7, 261b5-7. 
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from cold to hot, which is impossible. Therefore, Aristotle thinks that the 
subject of the change needs to stop undergoing a change for some time, and 
that the first change must end before the subject can undergo a change back 
to the starting point. Accordingly, after having changed from cold to hot 
the subject needs to come to a standstill before it can change from hot back 
to cold again. But then the time in which the change occurs is intermitted, 
i.e. is no longer one, and thus one of the criteria for being one single and 
continuous change is not fulfilled. The same of course is also true for cases 
of generation and corruption: it is impossible to say that something x, at the 
same time and in the same respect, is coming to be and perishing, i.e. not 
coming to be.” Hence, there can be no such change that belongs to any of 
the other three kinds of change that exist apart from locomotion. 

The following example should make this clearer: suppose something x, 
say a portion of water, is heated from 1 °C to 100 °C. This according to 
Aristotle would count as one continuous change, since each of the three 
necessary criteria is fulfilled. What exactly, one might wonder now, distin- 
guishes this case from the one in which the same portion of water, after 
being heated to 100 °C, is cooled down to 1 °C again? For could we not also 
say that the heating of the water to 100 ?C for instance also consists of at 
least two different changes, namely one from 1 ?C to 50 ?C and another 
from 50 °C to 100 °C and that it therefore is unclear in what way these two 
changes form a unity in this case, but not in the other one? The crucial dif- 
ference, however, is that both processes of heating, i.e. from 1 °C to 50 °C 
and from 50 ?C to 100 ?C, are changes in which the subject is becoming 
warmer and in which the starting and the endpoint are not opposed to each 
other. In the second case, however, the changes clearly are opposed to each 
other, since the starting point of the one change is the end point of the 
other, and vice versa, which according to Phys. V 5 is the criterion for say- 
ing that two changes are opposites." Again, in the latter case the change 
from cold to hot and from hot to cold cannot form one single change, since 
there has to be a certain time interval in which the subject is not changing. 
But since the same is true of any other succession of opposed changes, none 


53 Aristotle, of course, is very aware of the fact that this is not a change between contra- 
ries, but between contradictories. Yet, as he makes clear, the important point is that genera- 
tion and corruption in virtue of being opposite to each other cannot be present in the same 
underlying thing at the same time and in the same respect, and hence there needs to be an 
intermittence in time. See Phys. VIII 7, 261b3-15. 

54 In Phys. V 5 Aristotle systematically discusses in what way non-substantial changes are 
contrary to one another. According to this chapter a change су is contrary to another change 
C2, if сү is a change from р to its contrary q, while c; on the other hand is a change from q to 
p. In this sense, for example a change from health to disease is contrary to the change from 
disease to health (see Phys. V 5, esp. 229a30-229b10). 
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of the four kinds of change apart from change in place can form one contin- 
uous change that is eternal. 


5.3.2 Only circular locomotion can be one and eternal 


After this Aristotle goes on to show why most of the different kinds of loco- 
motion also cannot form a change that is one and eternal in the necessary 
sense. The only kind of change in place that can be eternal in the appropri- 
ate way, he claims, is circular locomotion. The basic reason Aristotle pre- 
sents for the stated claims is that as in the case of the other types of change 
most kinds of change with respect to place necessarily involve an intermit- 
tence in time, and therefore cannot be one and eternal without qualifica- 
tion. This, however, as we will see, is not the case with circular locomotion, 
since an eternal motion that consists of one and the same locomotion along 
a circular path in no way involves contrary motions and in contrast to all 
changes does not have to stop at some point. I will now present the reasons 
for each of these claims, which are presented in Phys. VIII 8 in more detail. 
Once again, I will focus on presenting the basic assumptions that must be 
made if one is to understand Aristotle’s claims, insofar as these are impor- 
tant for my inquiry; thus, I will not examine the whole passage here in 
detail. 

There are three types of local motion, namely circular locomotion, recti- 
linear locomotion and locomotions which consist of a mixture of both 
types.” If straight or circular locomotion cannot be one and eternal in the 
appropriate way, then, of course, the same must be true of the mixed 
motion which is composed of both types.”° First of all, it again seems to be 
clear that straight locomotion cannot exist continuously, because this kind 
also has a certain limit (nenspaouévn).” Accordingly there cannot be a 
rectilinear locomotion along an infinite path. This seems reasonable if one 
bears in mind that Aristotle thinks that the extension of the cosmos is finite 
and that a rectilinear locomotion for this reason cannot go on forever, since 
its subject will reach the limits of the universe at some point. But as in the 
case of the other kinds of change one might think that a change in place 
along a straight line could be one and eternal if the subject were to go back 
and forth between the place from which its starts and the place which is the 
endpoint of this (part of the) change. Yet, according to Aristotle such a 
change, too, would involve an intermittence of time, i.e. a state of rest in 


55 See Phys. VIII 8, 261b28-29. 

56 See Phys. VIII 8, 261b29-30. 

57 See Phys. VIII 8, 261132. In fact it is stated for instance in Phys. III 6, 206216, that no 
magnitude (иёүєбос) can be infinite in extension. 
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the change’s subject, as such changes would involve contrary locomotions. 
This is because rectilinear locomotion in one direction and in the opposite 
direction according to Phys. VIII 8 are contraries, which is also in accor- 
dance with what is said in the discussion of contrary changes in Phys. У 5.°* 
Hence, in this case as well, a pause between the two different changes is 
necessary. This implies that rectilinear locomotion from A to B and from B 
to A cannot occur in one continuous stretch of time, but has to be inter- 
mitted at some point" 

This, however, is very different in the case of circular motion (хохлф 
хіутотс) as Aristotle shows in the last part of Phys. VIII 8 (264b9-265a12). 
According to Aristotle, in contrast to the other kinds of change, it is no pro- 
blem to consider circular locomotion that is repeated over and over again 
as one, continuous and eternal change. As we have seen, construing an eter- 
nal change from any of the other kinds of change always entails the impos- 
sible consequence that something x undergoes a change and in the same 
time and respect also undergoes the contrary change. 

According to Aristotle, the reason why it is possible for circular locomo- 
tion to be eternal lies in the fact that it differs significantly from all other 
types of change. Of course, locomotion on a circular path, too, needs to 
have a starting point as well as an endpoint; yet, in contrast to all other 
changes the starting point and the endpoint in this case are one and the 
same and thus cannot be contrary to each other.^" This is made clearer by 
the following diagram: 


A 


Fig. 1 


58 See Phys. VIII 7, 261b34-36, and V 5, 229b6-10. 

59 Another reason that according to Aristotle shows that the change from A to B and the 
one from B to A need to be contrary changes is that they annihilate each other (see Phys. VIII 
8, 262a6-8). 

60 See Phys. VIII 8, 264b10-11. 
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The subject, by starting to move from some arbitrary point A on a circular 
path, is already moving towards one and the same point A again which, 
according to Aristotle, shows that this cannot be a locomotion to its con- 
trary, for this would presuppose that the starting point and the endpoint 
are contrary to one another.?' The subject of a rectilinear motion, however, 
moves to another place—in our example from A to B. The movement from 
A to B and from B to A that occurs along a straight line, therefore, is com- 
posed of two local changes with different starting and end points, namely 
the extreme points of the rectilinear path of the motion; these points are 
therefore contrary to each other.?^ Therefore the locomotion from A to B is 
contrary to that from B to A. This, as we have seen, presupposes that the 
subject of this change comes to a halt after having ended either of the 
changes and before moving back to the starting point again. 

But could a similar case not be made for circular locomotion as well? 
Suppose, for instance, there is some other arbitrary point B on the circle 
(see Fig. 1). Could one not say that moving from A to B is one change, and 
moving from B to A is another, each of which has a different starting point? 
The difference between this case and locomotion along a straight line, Aris- 
totle seems to think, is that the subject of circular locomotion merely passes 
through B, but does not have to turn around (avaxdéurtet) in order to 
return to its original starting point, and thus would not move with a motion 
contrary to the first one. According to this argument, the subject of the cir- 
cular movement therefore never needs to stop moving towards A and, thus, 
never starts a new change before reaching A. It is one local change the sub- 
ject undergoes in moving from A to A in which it passes B, among other 
points" 

It is because of the fact that any (complete) local movement along a cir- 
cular path ends where it begins—in our case at A—that its subject can con- 
tinue to undergo this motion again and again and in this way changes con- 
tinuously without an intermittence of time being necessarily involved. 
Therefore, Aristotle concludes that there is no reason for an eternal change 
that consists of an infinite number of repetitions of the very same circular 
locomotion, so to speak, not to go on continuously without any interrup- 
Von D! For this reason, and because he has shown that the same is impossi- 


61 See Phys. VIII 8, 264b10-17. 

62 See Phys. VIII 8, 264b14-17. 

63 Aristotle obviously thinks that x in moving in a circle never undergoes changes or parts 
of a change that are contrary to each other. This, among other things, is far from clear and 
needs further argument, for although x is always moving towards A, one might come to think 
for instance that in moving downwards and upwards at different times of the circular loco- 
motion x in fact does undergo contrary motions. 

64 бот оббёу xoAóet OUNEN xtvetoOat xoà UnSéeva xpóvov Sracreizety. Phys. УШ 
8, 264b17-18. 
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ble for change in quality, quantity and substance as well as for all other 
types of change in place, Aristotle at the end of Phys. VIII 8 is able to claim 
to have shown that no other change besides locomotion can be infinite and 
continuous, i.e. one without qualification." But in showing this he has not 
only presented a reason for saying that the primary kind of change in place 
is circular locomotion, but has also provided an argument for a claim 
already stated at Phys. VIII 2 and on which the whole theory developed in 
chapter 1-6 of this book depends, namely that a change that is one and 
eternal in the strict sense is possible and can exist at all.°° There certainly is 
much more that needs to be said with respect to the arguments presented 
for the claim that a special kind of locomotion alone, namely circular loco- 
motion, can be one and eternal; yet, for the purpose of getting a basic idea 
of what may be Aristotle's reason for making this claim, this certainly is 
enough.*^ Now that this has been shown, I will return to the discussion of 
the third argument. But before explaining how all of the arguments given 
above combine to show that locomotion has ontological priority over the 
other kinds of change, I will discuss the remarks that Aristotle makes about 
this kind of priority in connection with the passage in question, as they 
might tell us more about Aristotle's view of ontological priority. 


5.4 Locomotion has ontological priority 
5.4.1 Ontological priority 


As we have seen in the discussion of the first two arguments, Aristotle does 
not explicitly qualify the way in which he thinks they show that locomotion 
is primary, but rather presupposes that the reader is acquainted with the 


65 бт. џёу обу OUT &netpóc ёот UETABOAH oüëeuio обте ооуєућс ZEW тїс XÓxAo 
pops Eotw тособ0" uiv cionuéva. Phys. VIII 8, 265a10-12. 

66 See Phys. VIII 2, 252b9-13. For more on this see section 2.4.3. 

67 A thorough analysis of these arguments, which after all are presented on more than 
three Bekker-pages of text, among other things for instance should also deal with Aristotle 
discussion of Zeno presented in Phys. VIII 8. For, Zeno’s paradoxes also might make one 
think that, contrary to what Aristotle claims, there may be an eternal change along a straight 
line: since the runner, although moving by traversing half the distance of the previous dis- 
tance by each step, will never reach the endpoint and thus keep on moving forever. A possible 
answer Aristotle might give to this could be that—if this indeed were an eternal change—it 
would presuppose that the runner at some earlier point traversed a distance that is larger than 
the finite cosmos. For, as the distance the runner needs to traverse by every additional step 
decreases into smaller and yet smaller parts, the distance increases ad infinitum as one goes 
back in time. 
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notions of priority and primacy. Yet, Aristotle, of course, is well aware of 
the fact that there are different ways in which something x can be said to be 
prior to something y. This may be seen for instance in his discussion of the 
different senses of priority in Cat. 12 or Met. V 11, but also in Physics VII 
7. For, after giving the first two arguments for the priority of locomotion 
and before introducing the third argument, Aristotle surprisingly starts to 
present three different ways in which a change x may be said to be prior to 
a change y. For each of these three senses he then presents an argument 
that is supposed to show that locomotion is prior to the other kinds of 
change in the respective way.°* Here are the three senses of priority as they 
are presented in the passage: 


A€yetat SE побт=роу [1] об тє UH бутос оох Soot TAAA, Exeivo SE 
veu TAY GAAwY, xoi [2] TO TH уобуо, xoi [3] то хот oóoíov. 
(260b17-19) 


Something is called prior [1] when, if it is not also the other things will 
not be, while it [is] without the other things, and [2] [prior] with respect 
to time, and [3] with respect to essence. 


I will call these three ways (1) ontological priority, (2) temporal priority, and 
(3) priority in essence. In this chapter I focused on the argument which 
shows that locomotion is prior in the first sense, i.e. that of ontological 
priority.” Although it has already become clear in the discussion of the pre- 
vious two arguments what it means to be ontologically prior to something 
else, I will examine Aristotle's explicit remarks on this kind of priority here, 
since Aristotle certainly had good reasons for making these remarks at this 
point of the discussion, and it may be that they shed additional light on the 
notion of ontological priority. 

As I have already mentioned in the discussion of the first two arguments, 
something x has ontological priority over something y if the prerequisite for 
there to be y is that there be x, but the converse does not hold. In other 
words, y cannot be without there being x, while x can be without there 
being y. The relation between x and y is an asymmetric relation of ontologi- 


68 It is striking that Aristotle only presents three senses of priority here, although there 
are more then these three senses, as for instance the discussion in Met. V 11 and Cat. 12 
show. Simplicius, In Phys. 8, 1269, 6-10, argues that the reason why Aristotle only deals with 
these three kinds of priority here is that these are the only senses (onucatvoueva) of being 
prior or posterior which are of importance when comparing changes with respect to their 
priority. This seems reasonable, although one could add that these are the senses of priority 
that for Aristotle are of special importance for showing that locomotion is prior to the other 
kinds of change insofar as they are related to the fact that locomotion is the primary kind of 
change, i.e. the change which is directly caused by the first unmoved mover. 

69 For temporal priority see chapter 6 and for priority in essence see chapter 7. 
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cal dependency.’° From what we have seen it is clear that there being x is а 
necessary condition for there to be y, while there being y is a sufficient con- 
dition for there to be x. Accordingly, we can say that whenever there is у, 
there also needs to be x. To give an example, one might say that the rain 
clouds over Berlin are prior in this way to it raining in Berlin: if it rains in 
Berlin, this necessarily implies that there are rain clouds over Berlin, yet, 
the mere fact of rain clouds over Berlin does not imply that it is raining in 
Berlin. A definition of ontological priority then may be the following: 


ONTOLOGICAL PRIORITY: x is ontologically prior to y, iff if there is y there 
also must be x, but not vice versa. 


The third argument that Aristotle presents for the priority claim aims at 
showing that locomotion is ontologically prior to any of the other kinds of 
change. According to our definition this means that if there is change in 
quality, quantity, or substance, then there must also be change in place, 
while it is not true that if there is change in place, there must also be some 
occurrence of any of the other kinds of change. Accordingly, the argument 
needs to show that if there is no locomotion, then there also cannot be any 
other kind of change, but not vice versa. Yet, if this is really what needs to 
be shown, one may wonder if this task has not been fulfilled already, since 
this is exactly what the first two arguments showed. One of the tasks of the 
remainder of this chapter will therefore be to find out in what special way 
this argument shows that locomotion has ontological priority over each of 
the other kinds of change and in what sense this is of importance for the 
larger project of showing that the change which is directly caused by the 
first unmoved mover can only be circular locomotion. 


5.4.2 A third sense in which locomotion is ontologically prior 


While it has been made clear in the previous discussion that indeed only 
locomotion can be one, continuous and eternal, it still remains to explain in 
what way this implies that “locomotion must be primary."^? For this is the 
conclusion that Aristotle obviously draws from what was said before, 
although it is really puzzling how one could actually arrive at this conclu- 


70 See section 3.6, esp. p.68, n.79. There I also pointed out that what I call ontological 
dependency corresponds to the second kind of priority presented in Cat. 12 and to what Aris- 
totle would call priority in nature and in being in Met. V 11, 1019a1-4. 

71 Or, if one would like to give a more formal definition of this relation: 

Р(х,у) = Jud > jx) A> GG9 300) 
72 avecyun thy форйу eivat поту, Phys. VIII 7, 260b25-26. 
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sion, since, as I have already stated”, the term ‘primary’ is only mentioned 
once in the whole argument, namely in the conclusion. But how can Aristo- 
tle infer that locomotion has primacy when at the same time no reference 
seems to be made to this fact in any of the premises? The answer to this will 
be given in what follows. 

According to the remarks that I just examined more closely, the argu- 
ment is supposed to show that change in place has ontological priority over 
the other kinds, that is, change in place is necessary for each of the other 
types of change to occur, but not vice versa.’* Therefore, one needs to find 
a way in which the fact that only locomotion can be one and eternal shows 
locomotion's ontological priority. In my view, the solution lies in the fact 
that change in place by having this special quality is the only possible candi- 
date for the kind of change of which the unmoved mover is the direct 
source. Since none of the other kinds of change can exist without this first 
primary motion, which, as we have seen, can only be a locomotion, it is 
clear that they would not occur and in this sense not exist if there were no 
locomotion. For, as Aristotle points out in Phys. VIII 6 none of the other 
changes in the cosmos would happen without the primary change that is 
caused by the first unmoved mover.” Therefore, it is this extra step of mak- 
ing use of the connection between changes undergone by things in the cos- 
mos and the unmoved mover as first cause of all changes which establishes 
locomotion's ontological priority. 

But this also makes clear then how Aristotle in this argument arrives at 
the conclusion that locomotion must be primary, although the term ‘pri- 
mary (rpocn) does not appear in any of the premises, but is stated for the 
first time in the conclusion: ‘primary’ as we have just seen needs to stand 
for ‘ontologically primary’ here. Aristotle, therefore, in showing that with- 
out locomotion (in virtue of its being the only possible candidate for the 
eternal change that is caused by the first unmoved mover) none of the other 
kinds can occur, while the converse does not hold, also makes it clear that 
indeed "locomotion must be primary", namely ontologically primary. 

That this must be the sense in which locomotion has ontological priority, 
however, is made clear by what is stated in the last four lines of the passage 
that I have examined in this chapter. First of all Aristotle claims that "there 
neither is necessity for that which undergoes locomotion to undergo 


73 See p.130 and my reconstruction of the argument on p. 129. 

74 Simplicius, In Phys. 8, 1269, 15-16, again says that this argument shows priority in nat- 
ure (хото фбот1у) which, as I already pointed out elsewhere, for him means the same kind of 
priority that I call ontological priority. For more on this see p.68, n.79, in section 3.6. 

75 See Phys. VIII 6, 259b32-260a10. 
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growth, nor alteration, nor generation or соггиріоп.” For if locomotion 
indeed is the change that is primarily caused by the first unmoved mover 
and on which all other changes in the cosmos depend—and as we have seen 
it is the only possible candidate—then it cannot presuppose any of the other 
types of change.” And this is in perfect accordance with what was shown in 
the previous two arguments, especially in the second, which made clear that 
change in place is the only change that per se does not entail the occurrence 
of any other change. This is different for all other kinds of change since they 
would not exist “without there being the continuous [change], which the 
first mover is causing.””* 

This however makes clear that the argument not only shows that loco- 
motion has ontological priority, but also presents one more way in which 
locomotion is ontologically primary than the two previous arguments did.” 
In the first argument it was shown that locomotion must be ontologically 
prior, since any change in quality and quantity that has its source either 
directly or indirectly in a living being entails the occurrence of a preceding 
locomotion. It was also shown that the converse does not hold. The second 
argument proved that no change in quality, quantity and substance can 
occur without locomotion, in the sense that with respect to what happens 
on the material level when things change, every occurrence of the other 


76 оодєшо yàp avayxy обт= «©Ёєобо OTE KAAOLODODAL TO PEOdUEVOV, ODSE дў 
YCYveo0a ў pbetocoBou-, Phys. VIII 7, 260b26-28. 

77 Philoponus, In Phys. 8, 899, 18, exemplifies this thought by pointing out that the loco- 
motion of the heavens does not involve any of the other changes, which is correct since 
according to Aristotle eternal things may not change in any other respect than place. 

78 тобтоу SE оодєш оу &vOÉyexot тўс OLVEXODS uù оботс, Hv xivet TO побтоу 
хуобу. Phys. VIII 7, 260a28-29. Wagner (1967), 689, thinks that this is the conclusion to 
which the argument really leads and not what is presented as the conclusion by Aristotle in 
26025-26. I think this is wrong, since I have shown how what is said in b25-26 follows from 
the argument and because I hold that Aristotle in 260b28-29 spells out in more detail what 
was shown before and thereby makes clear that locomotion is ontologically prior: since the 
continuous and eternal change that is caused directly by the first unmoved mover is locomo- 
tion, all other changes in virtue of their depending on the change which the first unmoved 
mover causes also depend on locomotion. Accordingly, Graham (1999), 126, is also wrong 
when he says that the latter part of the argument starting at 260b26 does not seem to be “rele- 
vant for the former”; as I said, Aristotle here spells out the implications of what it means to 
say that locomotion is the primary change in the sense stated in the argument, and at the 
same time makes use of what was shown in the two first arguments: the change that is caused 
directly by the first unmoved mover as such cannot presuppose any other change; it does not 
do so because locomotion per se does not entail the occurrence of any of the other kinds of 
change. 

79 Therefore, it is unclear to me why Graham (1999), 124, claims that this argument “does 
not seem to exploit the present sense [of priority ] to full advantage.” 
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three kinds of change is necessarily accompanied by a change in place, but 
not vice versa. The third argument makes use of the fact that all changes in 
the cosmos depend on the eternal change that is directly caused by the first 
unmoved mover, and thereby establishes that the other kinds of change 
depend on locomotion insofar as they depend on the first eternal motion. 
That is to say, the third argument has presented another reason for saying 
that an asymmetric relation of ontological dependence holds between loco- 
motion and the other kinds of change, and hence for saying that locomo- 
tion must be the primary kind of change. This argument in particular made 
it possible to see that it is the special characteristics of change in place, 
namely the fact that it can be one, continuous and eternal, that is essentially 
connected with the fact that the change that has its primary source in the 
first unmoved mover must be locomotion. 


5.5 Conclusion 


What has this chapter shown? First of all we have seen that as Aristotle 
states explicitly the third argument, too, is supposed to make clear that 
locomotion has ontological priority over the other kinds of change, in other 
words that there can be locomotion without any of the other kinds of 
change, while the converse does not hold. 

The argument starts from the assumption of the eternal existence of 
change. Against the background of the discussion of Phys. VII, it has 
become clear that change needs to be eternal in virtue of their being one 
continuous and eternal change and not, as one might have thought, by 
there being a succession of different changes: Aristotle, in referring to the 
eternal change, clearly means the one and continuous change of which the 
first unmoved mover is the primary cause and which rules out the second 
way in which the existence of eternal change can be explained. In order for 
this to be clear, it was necessary to understand in what way a change may 
be said to be one, continuous and thus eternal in the necessary sense. The 
outcome was that only changes that are one with respect to their time, their 
subject, and also to the genus and species of the change are one without 
qualification and continuous. In the penultimate step I showed why neither 
change in quality, nor in quantity, nor in substance can form one continu- 
ous and eternal change, and that this is only possible for locomotion, or 
more precisely, circular locomotion. 

The final conclusion then is that change in place is ontologically prior to 
all of the other kinds of change insofar as the primary change of which the 
first unmoved mover is the direct source and on which all other occur- 
rences of any change ultimately depend can only be a locomotion. Since this 
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special locomotion does not presuppose the occurrence of any of the three 
other types of change, Aristotle can conclude that locomotion indeed has 
ontological priority over all of the other kinds of change. It also turned out 
that Aristotle by means of the third argument presents yet another sense in 
which change in place has ontological priority. This argument made it clear 
in particular that locomotion alone can be the change that is directly caused 
by the first unmoved mover. 
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6. Locomotion has temporal priority 


6.1 Overview 


The presentation of the fourth argument for locomotion’s priority follows 
directly after that of the third one and is stated in this passage: 


ёт! Xpóv протцу" тос yao бїёїоїс uóvov £vOéye vot xiwetoÜ at TÚ- 
THY. GAN EM’ ёубс LEV OTOLODY TOV EXOVTOY үёуєо1у THY форёу буа- 
үхоїоу бот@тту eivat TOV xwijoeov: ETH Yà o TO Yevéo0ot тофтоу 
GÄigtaioie xoi об51015, popà 9 "ën TETEAELWPEVOV xívnoís ёсу. 
OAN ётєроу бу@&үхт XLVOÓĻEVOV ELVOLL MOTO popay TOOTEPOY, | Ó хой 
тїс YEVEDEWS AtTLOV £oxot тос Yoyvouévotc, ov Yervóuevov, oiov TÒ 
Yevviioav TOD Yevvnbevtos ё Zei OOEELE ү Av ў YEVEOLS eivat проти 
TOV хіуўоєоу дій тобто, OTL Yevéo0ou Set TO побүро тофтоу. TO ё’ 
EM EVOS LEV OTOLODY THY үгүуорёуоу obtoc EXEL, HAN ETEOOV бус- 
yxařov TOOTEPOV TL xtveto0ou TÕV Yeyvopevoy OV ATO хой UN 
Y'YvÓu.evov, xoi тобтоџ ётєроу TPÓTEpOV. nel òè Yéveoty &ðúva- 
TOV ELVAL TOWTHY (TÁVTA yao бу ety TH XLVOUILEVOL фдорютд), OTjAov 
ос OSE TOV ёф=еЁйс xivfjoecv OVdSELLia поотёро` Aéro Ò EMEETC 
abExotv, cit’ «АЛАо{ооту xoi piov хой qOopáv: root yàp ботєро! 
YEVEOEWS, WOT SL UNDE YEVEOLS поотёро форбс, OVSE THY HAAWY 
ообєшо LETABOADY. (26029-а12) 


Furthermore, it [i.e. locomotion] is primary in time, because for eternal 
things it is only possible to undergo this change. But in any single thing 
of those which have coming to be locomotion must be the last of the 
changes. For after coming to be first alteration and growth [come to the 
thing], while locomotion is a change of things that already have achieved 
completion. Yet, it is necessary that there is something else which is 
undergoing locomotion before and that will be responsible for the com- 
ing to be of the things that are coming to be, but which [itself] is not 
coming to be, as for instance that which begets for what is begotten, since 
otherwise coming to be might seem to be primary among the changes for 
the reason that the thing [which undergoes a change] needs to come to 
be first. And in any single thing of those which are coming to be it is this 
way, but it is necessary that some other thing is changing prior to the 
things that are coming to be that itself is and is not coming to be, and 
another thing prior to this. But as it is impossible that generation is pri- 
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mary (because then everything that is changing would be perishable) it is 
clear that also none of the succeeding changes are prior, and by succeed- 
ing I mean growth, and then alteration, diminution, and corruption. For 
all are later then coming to be, so that if not even coming to be is prior to 
locomotion, also none of the other changes. 


The argument presented in these lines aims at showing that locomotion in 
general is prior in time to the other kinds of change. Aristotle thinks this 
follows directly from the fact that locomotion is the only change which can 
be eternal and which eternal things can undergo: in virtue of being the only 
possible candidate for the eternal change that is directly caused by the first 
unmoved mover, locomotion is temporally prior to any occurrence of each 
of the other three kinds of change insofar as this eternal locomotion will 
always be going on before any of these other changes occurs. 

In the majority of this passage Aristotle is discussing a possible objection 
that might contradict his thesis about temporal priority, namely that there 
seem to be cases which rather suggest that locomotion with respect to time 
is the last of the different kinds of change, since in the development that liv- 
ing beings are subject to, the relevant thing alone is able to undergo its spe- 
cific locomotion after it has already undergone alteration and growth, and 
first of all has come into being, i.e. undergone generation. This objection, 
however, will be rebutted by making reference to the eternal movements of 
the heavens that are the cause of every other kind of change and which also 
temporally precede the changes that occur in the sublunary sphere. In order 
to make this clear a more detailed analysis of the passage is necessary. 
Therefore, I will now present my examination of this passage, in which I 
will proceed as follows. 

I will begin by examining how the fact that the only kind of change eter- 
nal things can undergo is change in place shows that locomotion has tem- 
poral priority over the other kinds of change (6.2). After that I will discuss 
an objection that may be raised against this claim, namely that locomotion, 
with respect to individual perishable things like living beings, appears not 
to be the primary, but rather the last kind of change, which might make one 
think that not locomotion, but rather generation, is the primary kind of 
change (6.3). I will argue that the appropriate reply to this objection is that 
every generation of such an individual being is temporally preceded by an 
eternal locomotion and that the objection therefore poses no threat to Aris- 
totle’s thesis about locomotion having priority in time (6.5). Finally, I will 
end by summarizing the results of this chapter (6.6). 
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6.2 Locomotion has priority in time, 
since it is the only change eternals can undergo 


The passage begins with Aristotle stating what this argument is supposed to 
show, namely that change in place must also be prior in time to each of the 
other kinds, that is, it must precede change in quality, quantity, and sub- 
stance.’ Right after this claim about locomotion’s temporal priority is made, 
a reason for it (yao) is presented. Locomotion has temporal primacy, Aris- 
totle tells us, because eternal things cannot undergo any other kind of 
change apart from locomotion.” The latter claim is in accordance with other 
passages in Aristotle, yet, it does not say much more about why this implies 
locomotion’s temporal priority.’ For something x to be eternal, according 
to Aristotle, means that it has always existed and always will exist, so that x 
cannot possibly have come to be at some point and also cannot perish later 
оп.“ For this reason eternal things, apart from being unable to undergo gen- 
eration and corruption, also cannot and do not undergo any of the two 
other kinds of change, e.g. in quantity or quality, since both types, in con- 
trast to locomotion—as it is put in the fifth argument later on—always 
entail their subject’s “departing its essence” (тїс одоос Zëtororoul": that 
is to say, in principle, if they carried on without limit, they would entail 
their subject’s corruption. Aristotle will argue later on that this is signifi- 
cantly different with respect to change in place, as this type of change, even 
if it went on forever would not lead to its subject’s corruption, and in this 
sense leaves its subject completely untouched. Of the four kinds of change, 
locomotion, therefore in fact preserves its essence best, which is another 
reason for its priority, namely its priority in essence. 

The argument also clearly makes use of the assumptions that were shown 
to be true in the previous chapter: of all the different changes that exist, 
only change in place can belong to eternal things, since it is the only change 
capable of being one, continuous and eternal, which, as we have seen, is 


1 Ett xypóvo TEWTHY, Phys. VIII 7, 260b29: "Furthermore, it is primary in time." 

2 xoig үйр бїдїоїс џбуоу ёубёу=тол хіуєїсдои тобтту. Phys. VIII 7, 260b29-30: 
"Because for eternal things it is only possible to undergo this change." 

3 See for instance Met. XII 2, 1069b25-26, which suggests that the only change eternals 
can undergo is change in place, but also Cael. I 3, 270a12-35, where Aristotle shows that the 
primary body only undergoes circular locomotion and thus is exempt from all other types of 
change that exist. 

4 See for instance Cael. I 12, 281b25-282al. 

5 Phys. VIII 7, 261a20. 

6 See Phys. VIII 7, 261a20-23. I shall I explain this in detail in section 7.2. 
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necessary for a number of reasons for changes undergone by eternal things, 
like for instance the primum mobile, which is directly caused to change by 
the first unmoved mover. As we have also seen, each of the other kinds of 
change, that is, change in quality, quantity, and substance can only be finite. 
Against this background then it is clear why the mere fact that eternal enti- 
ties only change with respect to their place shows, in Aristotle’s view, that 
locomotion in general must have priority in time. In the discussion in Phys. 
VIII 1-6 it was established that there must be at least one eternal change.’ 
In addition, the previous chapter of my discussion showed that this eternal 
change can only be locomotion. This eternal locomotion then will always 
be temporally prior to, i.e. earlier than, any other non-eternal type of 
change, because such a finite change needs to start at some point, and will 
always be preceded in time by the eternal locomotion of the heavenly 
spheres and bodies, which in virtue of being eternal may therefore be said 
to occur earlier than it. 

Given that this is the correct understanding of the first two lines?, it also 
follows that priority in time here is used in the sense in which it is intro- 
duced in Cat. 12 and Met. V 11? For x to be prior in time to y then merely 
means that x is earlier than y. In this way, for instance, the father of x is 
prior in time to x, since he existed earlier than x. 19 

The definition of temporal priority that underlies the fourth argument for 
locomotion’s priority accordingly would be the following: 


TEMPORAL PRIORITY: Of two changes x and y, x is temporally prior to y, iff 
there is a time prior to y at which x is occurring. 


7 See for instance Phys. VIII 6, 259a13-20. 

8 There is consensus among Themistius, Philoponus, Simplicius, Aquinas, Ross (1936), 
Wagner (1967), and Graham (1999) that this is the way in which the first two lines of the pas- 
sage and therefore the basic argument stated here need to be understood. 

9 See Cat. 12, 4a26-29, and Met. V 11, 1018b14-19. In Met. V 11 as well, x being prior in 
time to y means that x is earlier than y, although Aristotle's definition of temporal priority in 
terms of being closer or farther away from the now is of course not unproblematic. For more 
on the problematic definition see Kirwan (1993), 153. 

10 Note that, as we will see later on, the fact that the eternal locomotion is prior to any 
occurrence of the three other kinds of change does not contradict the fact that this locomo- 
tion also succeeds each of these changes. 
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6.3 Objection: Locomotion is the last of all changes in perishable things 


If this were all there is to say about locomotion’s temporal priority, then 
Aristotle could have stopped after the first two lines of the passage, yet, his 
discussion of this fact will continue for fifteen more іпеѕ. ' Clearly, then, 
Aristotle thinks that there are more things that need to be said with respect 
to the claim that locomotion is prior in time to the other kinds. The motiva- 
tion for continuing this discussion, as we will see now, is an objection that 
may be raised against the assumption of the general temporal priority of 
locomotion. According to my reading the passage therefore is not primarily 
about explaining in what way locomotion is prior with respect to time; for 
as we have just seen, this follows more or less directly from what was stated 
in the previous argument, which is also the reason why Aristotle discusses 
this claim only in the first two lines of the passage and does also not really 
give a detailed presentation of the argument for it there as well. The whole 
passage accordingly should be read as being primarily about dealing with a 
possible objection against the claim of locomotion’s temporal priority and 
how that claim may be reconciled with Aristotle’s theory of there being a 
first unmoved mover that is responsible for all other changes that occur.’ 

For, right after the remarks on locomotion being the only type of change 
eternal things can undergo, a fact is presented that might contradict the 
claim of locomotion’s temporal primacy or that is at least difficult to fit into 
Aristotle’s theory. This fact is that in things which in contrast to eternal 
things have a coming to be (tà Eyovta үёуєогу) (and that perish again 
later on) locomotion is not primary at all, but quite the contrary even seems 
to be the last of the different types of change (bot&THY TOY xtvYjogov).? 
For with respect to each such thing, Aristotle tells us, the sequence of 
changes is this: after the process of its coming to be is set in motion, the first 
changes to occur are alteration and change in quantity, namely growth, 
while locomotion comes to the thing at a rather late stage in its develop- 
ment, but—and this is crucial here— certainly at a later point than the other 
three kinds of change.'* 


11 In fact, this passage is the longest of the five passages in which the five arguments for 
locomotion’s priority are presented. 

12 This is the reason why I take it that Aristotle’s long discussion of locomotion’s tem- 
poral priority is a necessary part of the discussion of the primacy of locomotion and not, as 
Graham (1999), 127, asserts a superfluous addition which indicates Aristotle’s “propensity for 
philosophical overkill.” Yet, as I said, Aristotle here most of all focuses on showing that a ser- 
ious objection to his thesis is not a problem, but fits quite well into his larger theory. 

13 See Phys. VIII 7, 260b30-32. 

14 uexà үйр TÒ Yevéo0ot побтоу KAAOLWoLs xoà eErotc, popà ё’ Dë teteAetwye- 
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This claim about the temporal posteriority of locomotion will also play an 
important role later on in the fifth argument for the claim that of the four 
kinds of change, locomotion is primary in essence. Aristotle will say a little 
more about this claim there, and since understanding the details of this 
assumption is of much more importance for making sense of the fifth argu- 
ment, I will present a thorough discussion of it in this context later on.'” To 
understand the current passage it is sufficient to know that what Aristotle is 
claiming here is this: in the process of a living thing’s coming to be, locomo- 
tion is the last of the four kinds of change to come to these things, in the 
sense that any such being is actually able to perform its specific locomotion 
as a whole only after it, in the course of its development, has already under- 
gone alteration, and growth as a whole, insofar as these changes have their 
source at least partially in the living thing’s soul and are not completely 
caused by some external source. Accordingly, the term ‘locomotion’ 
(фор&) is used in a special sense here and does not stand for just any kind 
of change in place something x may be subject to in general, but only for 
such cases of locomotion for which the respective thing as a self-mover may 
be responsible itself.'’ If the claim is correct—and as I shall show in the 
next chapter Aristotle himself presents very good reasons why this is the 
case—then locomotion indeed seems to be the last of all changes in the 
sense in question. 

But how then, one might wonder, does that fit with Aristotle’s claim that 
locomotion is prior in time to all other kinds of change, if it clearly is last in 
this way? For this fact rather speaks for the assumption that coming to be, 
or generation (yéveotc), rather than locomotion, is the primary kind of 
change. As Aristotle points out later on, against this background one indeed 


ушу xtvyotc &ouv. Phys. УШ 7, 261a32-33: “For after coming to be, first alteration and 
growth [come to the thing], while locomotion is a change of things that already have achieved 
completion.” 

15 See section 7.1. 

16 I do not mean to say that for instance an animal’s soul is responsible for all these 
changes in the very same respect, nor that it is fully responsible for its own generation, yet its 
soul certainly plays a role for the occurrence of these changes. The point is that Aristotle here 
clearly excludes such changes that the respective being does not undergo as a whole and in 
virtue of being a living organism. For more on this see section 7.1.3. 

17 Thus, poe is used here in a sense similar to that used in GC I 5, i.e., for change in 
place that the subject undergoes as a whole (see 4.2.2, esp. p.76f.). Therefore, the claim about 
the posteriority of locomotion does not contradict what was shown in the first argument, for 
there Aristotle did not argue that alteration and growth have to be preceded by a change in 
place the respective thing undergoes as a whole, but by some change in place that occurs in 
the respective thing. It is clear that the scope of this posteriority claim cannot encompasses all 
things that have a coming to be, but only those which in potential have the capacity to move 
themselves as a whole, i.e. self-moving animals. For more on the special use of the term qop& 
see the next chapter, especially section 7.1.3. 
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might come to think that generation is prior to locomotion, as well as to 
any other kind of change; for it certainly is correct that the prerequisite for 
something x undergoing a change in quality, quantity, or place, x needs to 
exist in the first place.’ Accordingly, if x changes in any of these respects at 
t, but did not exist at an earlier point fj, x must have come to be at some 
point of time between f, and t;. One might therefore come to the conclu- 
sion that generation not only in this case but also in all other cases of such 
changes must be primary in time. And while it is true that the subject of 
any of the aforementioned changes that occur in the sublunary sphere 
needs to have come into being before undergoing the respective change, yet, 
according to Aristotle this neither implies that this is true of all changes in 
the cosmos, nor that generation must be primary in time in general. 

The problem with this assumption is that the objector obviously treats 
changes as phenomena that seem to occur in isolation from the framework 
of the different causal relations in which they are embedded as parts of the 
cosmos. Because of this, Aristotle’s strategy will be to show that any process 
of coming to be as such a part presupposes other changes that occur tempo- 
rally prior to it in nature or the cosmos and that locomotion is prior in time 
in general, not in spite of the fact that changes in perishables presuppose 
their generation, but because they do so. Contrary to what the stated objec- 
tion may suggest at first glance it then not only not contradicts the claim 
about locomotion’s temporal priority, but in fact may be read as an affirma- 
tion of it. In order to show this I will now focus on Aristotle’s answer to the 
objection that is stated in the central part of this passage, i.e. in 261a1-12.? 


6.4 Coming to be presupposes an earlier locomotion 


Aristotle, however, does not appear to see any problem in the fact of loco- 
motion's temporal posteriority in living beings, and in fact this assumption, 
as I will show in the next chapter, is in accordance with and even implied 
by his theory of the soul as it is stated in the De Anima.” Nonetheless, 


18 GóEeié ү ду ў yéveots eivat TOWTH TOY xiwjoeov Ou тобто, StL Yevéo0ou Set tO 
TOKYU. vov. Phys. VIII 7, 261a3-5: “coming to be might seem to be primary among the 
changes for the reason that the thing needs to come to be first." I take it that this second objec- 
tion about generation being the primary kind of change follows necessarily from the first one. 

19 Since all commentators basically agree on the basic structure of the argument, all also 
think that 260b30—33 presents a possible rejection that is addressed in 261a1-12; see Themis- 
tius, In Phys. 8, 226, 6-13, Philoponus, In Phys. 8, 899, 24-25, Simplicius, In Phys. 8, 1270, 17, 
Aquinas, In Phys., ТУШ, 1. XIV, 1093, Ross (1936), 709, Wagner (1967), 689, and Graham 
(1999), 127. 

20 See section 7.1.4. 
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Aristotle thinks this is no reason to deny locomotion’s general temporal 
priority. 

Having raised the problem, Aristotle then states what he thinks is an 
appropriate answer to it. In order to do so he makes the following four 
points: (1) any process of coming to be presupposes that there is some other 
thing that undergoes locomotion (£vepov xtvoóusevov) previous to the 
occurrence of this Process "` This assumption is further specified by point- 
ing out that (2) this previously moving thing needs to be the cause (aitia) 
of that which is coming to be^, and (3) that this thing (which one may call 
the generator) "itself is and is not coming to be".? (4) The relation between 
the generator and that which it causes to come into being is further quali- 
fied by being compared to that of the begetter (yevvjoav) and the begotten 
(yevvnðév)”, for the former is what is causally responsible for the coming 
to be of the begotten. 

The cases Aristotle probably has in mind here are those of, for instance, a 
father that, serving as the generator, causes the coming to be of his child. 
For the father in contrast to his child already is a human being in the fullest 
sense possible, i.e. in actuality, and is no longer undergoing a process of 
coming to be (see claim (3)). But the relation between the father as the gen- 
erator and that which is generated, i.e. the child, lies not only in the fact 
that the former is the cause of the latter's coming into being and that this is 
the case because of the father's maturity, but according to what is stated in 
claim (1) also that the father for some reason needs to perform a change in 
place prior to the generation of the child. This is plausible insofar as the 
father in order to become a generator and to beget a child needs to come in 
contact with a female, that is, the potential mother of the child. Because 
they are not always in this state of contact, in principle either the father, or 
the mother, or both need to move towards each other, i.e. change in place. 
Yet, as Aristotle holds the view that the father as the bearer of the form of 
the human being, in contrast to the mother, who provides the matter, is the 


21 GAN Éxepov &váyxy xtvoóp.evov elvat хот qop&v ттобтєроу, Phys. VIII 7, 261al: 
"Yet, it is necessary that there is something else which is undergoing locomotion before". The 
same thought is expressed five lines later: GAN £vepov буоүхоїоу ттобтєрбу xt xtwetoOat 
TOV үгүуоџёуоу, Phys. VIII 7, 261a6: “but it is necessary that some other thing is changing 
prior to the things that are coming to be" 

22 д xoà тїс Yeveoews atttov Éoxot tols yryvouEevots, Phys. УШ 7, 261a1-2: "and that 
will be responsible for the coming to be of the things that are coming to be". 

23 Ov opp xoà UN үгүубр=уоу, Phys. VIII 7, 26127. Five lines earlier, in 26122, basically 
the same claim was made, yet there it was only stated that the generator is où Ytyvóuevov 
and not that it "itself is", which however, follows from the fact that it causes a change and is 
not in a process of becoming. 

24 olov tO yewvjoay тоб үєуутӨёутос̧, Phys. VIII 7, 261a2-3: “as for instance that 
which begets for what is begotten". 
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generator of the child, the father must clearly undergo a change in place if 
the two are to come into contact." This obviously is the sense in which 
Aristotle thinks that any coming to be is temporally preceded by some other 
thing’s locomotion, namely that which serves as its moving cause. Accord- 
ingly, the locomotion that is responsible for the coming to be of something 
in this way is prior to, or, as one could also say, earlier than, the generation 
that is caused, because in order for the latter to occur the causer must first 
of all undergo a change in place. In this sense, however, it is clear that loco- 
motion, in virtue of being prior in time to generation, is also prior to altera- 
tion and growth, which according to the objection were also supposed to 
precede locomotion. 

If this is the solution to the problem, then the whole picture would be 
this: in living things at first glance it seems that locomotion is posterior in 
time, insofar as it is the last of the different kinds of change which this thing 
may undergo as a whole in the sense in question. Yet, as we have seen, this 
is not the case, since in order for the thing to come to be it is necessary that 
what serves as the moving cause of the thing’s generation change in place 
beforehand. 

This also fits very well with Aristotle’s assumption that a species in virtue 
of consisting of an infinite number of members is eternal.*° For it is not 
only the case that for instance one human being is caused by another 
human being, but of course the man who is the father of the next link in 
this eternal chain of beings himself was caused to come into being by his 
father, who again was brought into being in the same way. For this reason 
one might think that this is what Aristotle is referring to when he states that 
there not only needs to be a generator that changes in place before that 
which it generates can come to be, but also another thing which again is 
prior to the former in this sense." 


25 By this I therefore do not mean to say that generation can only occur by the male тоу- 
ing towards the female, while the female does not or even must not be active at all; the point 
Aristotle wants to make here is that the begetter, and this can only be the father in the proper 
sense, needs to change in place—no matter whether the mother also does so. 

26 For the claim about the eternity of a species in virtue of the infinite series of male 
members, each of which is “causally responsible for the subsequent members in the series” 
see Bodnar (2010), section 4, who in this context also points to Phys. III 6, 206a25-27, where 
it is stated that there is infinity “with respect to man”, which probably means with respect to 
the generations of man as the translation of Hardie & Gaye suggests. 

27 GAN ёт=роу йусүхоїоу ттобтєрбу TL xtvetoOot THY YLYVOLEVWY ду ato хой UN 
үгүуби=уоу, xoà voótou ётєроу тобтєроу. Phys. VIII 7, 261a6-7: “some other thing is 
changing prior to the things that are coming to be that itself is and is not coming to be, and 
another thing prior to this." Note that the point about another mover that is previous again 
to the mover of that which is coming to be is left out in the first statement of claim (1). AsI 
will show later on, this sentence has a different meaning than the one it seems to have in the 
current context. 
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But does this explanation really make clear that locomotion is prior in 
time in general in spite of the fact that it is posterior in the sense stated by 
the objection? Although everything said so far seems to fit together very 
well with what is stated in the passage as a whole, and it is certainly correct 
that there must be some generator that performs locomotion in order to 
cause the coming to be of its offspring, one could say that this temporally 
prior locomotion again presupposes the coming to be of the generator in 
the first place. In other words, the fact that x’s father moves from place A to 
place B before, and in order to, make x come into being does not show that 
this kind of locomotion is prior in time to coming to be in general. Such an 
occurrence certainly is earlier than the respective coming to be in the same 
way as my father, my grandfather, and my great grandfather are prior to 
me; but this does not make clear that there is a way in which locomotion 
may be said to have temporal priority in general over the other kinds of 
change, especially with respect to coming to be, because in a species’ eternal 
chain of beings there will always be such a process of coming to be that is 
prior in time to the locomotion and which some member of this species 
performs. 

In order to solve this problem it is helpful again to consider the context 
of this passage: the passage presents one of the five arguments for the prior- 
ity of locomotion. This claim is essentially connected to the discussion in 
Phys. УШ 1-6 in which Aristotle shows that change must be eternal and 
that therefore a first unmoved mover has to exist. In fact, Aristotle is inter- 
ested in showing that locomotion is the primary kind of change for the sake 
of showing that only this kind of change can be directly caused by the first 
unmoved mover. But how is the fact that locomotion seems to have tem- 
poral posteriority connected to this greater context? That there certainly is 
such a connection is indicated by what Aristotle presents as the basic reason 
for the general temporal priority of change in place, namely the fact that 
eternal things can only undergo this kind of change. But in what way does 
this help to show that locomotion indeed is prior in time in general despite 
the fact that in a certain sense locomotion may be said to be the last of 
changes in this respect as well? Aristotle clearly does not think that claiming 
that eternal things, like for instance the heavenly bodies, can only change in 
this way is enough to explain how the objection may be reconciled with the 
claim about locomotion’s primacy in time, for otherwise he would have 
stopped after writing the first two lines of this passage. 

In order to solve this problem one has to have in mind that the things 
that are undergoing eternal locomotion are not just arbitrary things in the 
cosmos, but rather things that without exception play a fundamental role in 
the processes that occur in it. The first principle of eternal locomotion is 
the first unmoved mover. The eternal circular locomotion of which it is the 
direct source, i.e. that of the outermost sphere, again is the cause of all other 
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changes in the cosmos.^? The fact that locomotion in this sense is responsi- 
ble for all changes in the universe, as we have seen, is one of the reasons for 
its ontological priority.” Neither coming to be nor perishing, nor any of 
the other kinds of change may be without this primary change in place.?? 
Accordingly, the generation of perishable things, too, depends on this pri- 
mary change, that is to say, there exists some causal connection between the 
primary eternal change that is locomotion and the generation of living 
beings that necessarily precedes the performance of any of their specific 
locomotions in time. As I shall show now, this connection of the generation 
of things to the eternal movements that occur in the heavens will help us to 
see in which way change in place indeed is prior in time in general, 
although in some individual living things locomotion in the stated sense 
needs to be considered as the last of changes. 


6.5 The locomotion of the sun as a cause of generation 


Yet, apart from the fact that the eternal change that is caused directly by the 
first unmoved mover, i.e. the locomotion of the outermost sphere, is the 
cause of generation and corruption as well as of every other change in the 
cosmos, it is unclear what precise role this primary change plays for these 
changes, that is, in what exact causal relation it stands to the occurrences of 
the coming to be of individual perishables. For in what way does it make 
sense to say that, for instance the uniform and unchanging movement of 
the sphere of the fixed stars is responsible for the coming be of specific liv- 
ing beings, for example my neighbour or his cat? 

Again, at the end of Phys. VIII 6 it is pointed out that every change in the 
universe has its source in the first unmoved mover, since without the pri- 
mary change that it causes no other change could exist." However, Aristo- 
tle makes clear that this change cannot be directly responsible for genera- 
tion, corruption or any of the other kinds of change that occur, since it 
persistently causes one and the same change, a change that is eternal and 
characterised by absolute uniformity. Yet, it is due to its causing the 
movement of this primum mobile, which may be identified with the outer- 
most sphere, that all of the other changes in the end occur, for the primum 


28 See Phys. VIII 6, 260a1-3. For more on this see the next section. 

29 See my discussion in chapter 5; for the claim that all changes depend on the change 
which is directly caused by the first unmoved mover, see Phys. VIII 6, 260a1-3. 

30 See Phys. VIII 6, 260а1-3. 

31 See Phys. VIII 6, 260a1-3. 

32 See Phys. VIII 6, 260a3-5. 
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mobile again serves as the cause of all other changes. But in contrast to the 
relation that exists between the first unmoved mover and the outermost 
heavenly sphere, the relation in which the latter stands to the things it 
causes to move changes. This accounts for the movements of the other hea- 
venly bodies, e.g. the moon, the sun, and the other planets, and hence ulti- 
mately explains why there exists such a diversity of changes in the cosmos.?? 

All this is stated in rather abstract terms in Phys. VIII 6, yet is presented 
in a more tangible form elsewhere in Aristotle. The fact that the eternal 
locomotion of the heavenly bodies and thus also that of the outermost 
sphere is responsible for changes is made clearer, for instance by what is 
stated in GC II 10. There Aristotle states that the eternal locomotion leads 
to the generation of things in the sublunary sphere by making the generator 
(yevyyttxov), which, as we will see shortly, here stands for the sun, move 
nearer to or farther away from the earth.** That this is the background to 
the argument for locomotion’s priority is not only indicated by GC II 10, 
but also by two further passages. One of these can be found in Phys. II 2, 
the other one in Met. XII 5. For, in these two texts examples for the causal 
connection between the coming to be of a living being and the eternal loco- 
motion of the heavens, or more precisely one of the heavenly bodies, is pre- 
sented. 

In Phys. П 2 Aristotle explains the generation of a human being in which, 
it seems, one of the heavenly bodies is necessarily involved. There it is 
pointed out that when a human being comes to be, not only another man, 
i.e. the father, is responsible for this, but also the sun, “for man is begotten 
by man and by the sun as well "7" The very same thought is presented in 
the passage from Met. XII 5, yet here some additional information is given. 
In this context a man, or to be more precise the father and the sun, are said 
to be responsible for the generation of another member of the species of 
human beings. They are also characterised as external causes, while the sun 
and its motion along the ecliptic, more specifically, are also described as a 
moving cause of a man’s coming to be.*° 


33 See Phys. VIII 6, 260a5-10. For this see Ross (1936), 92. 

34 ўүхр popà тоўо! Thy үёуєогу &vOeAey Gc Six TO просбүєгу xal imer TO yev- 
vyttxdv. GC II 10, 336a16-18. Also in 336a25-26 Aristotle states that форд is a cause of gen- 
eration (aitia тоб yiveoOat). 

35 бубротос yàp бубоотоу Yevva xoi àros. Phys. П 2, 194b13 (Transl. Hardie & 
Gaye). Philoponus, In Phys. 8, 899, 26-28, Simplicius, In Phys. 8, 1270, 37, as well as Ross 
(1936), 710, point to this passage from Phys. II 2; Graham (1999), 127, also refers to the 
motion of the sun and the corresponding discussion in GC II 10. 

36 будоотоо otov тб тє OTOLyEta [...], soi ёт. т. &XXo ZEW olov б тото, хой 
тоо& тобто O Мос xoi 6 AOEDS xóxAoc, OTE BAN бута обт єїдос ote отёротүоїс obte 
OLOELSES HAAG хуобуто. Met. XII 5, 1071а13-17: “cause of man are the elements [...], and 
further some other external thing, e.g. the father, and besides these the sun and its oblique 
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In what way the sun may be involved in the coming to be of living things 
like human beings was indicated in the passage from GC II 10 to which I 
have already referred: the generator, i.e. the sun, by undergoing locomotion 
moves closer to or farther away from the object that is affected by it, and 
this movement is what is (at least partly) responsible for the occurrence of 
generation. This thesis is confirmed by observation, as we “see that when 
the sun comes closer there is coming to be, and when it retreats, perish- 
ing." And indeed it makes sense to say that the sun as the heavenly body 
which is the main source of heat and light is necessary for there being life 
on earth at all and by its movement therefore plays an essential role in the 
coming to be and perishing of living things. By undergoing its eternal 
motion along the ecliptic the sun causes not only night and day, but also 
the cyclic recurrence of the seasons, a cycle which in turn accounts for the 
cycle of life and death on earth." Yet, the eternal locomotion of the sun, as 
well as all the other eternal motions that occur persistently in the superlun- 
ary sphere must all, “in spite of their plurality, be in some way subordinated 
to a single principle", namely the one unmoved mover.^? 

This then explains more precisely in what way there is a causal connec- 
tion between the coming to be of perishable things like living beings and 
the change which the eternal things undergo. For, it is the movement of the 


course, which are neither matter nor form nor privation nor of the same species with man, 
but moving causes.” (Transl. Ross with mod.). For the AoEóG xóxAog see п. 39 of this chapter. 

37 ópóGuev Y&p бт тооо‹бутос џёу TOD Моо yéveors ёотіу, &mtóvxoc SE piots, 
GC II 10, 336b17-18. Note that, as the context makes clear, q0(otc here obviously stands for 
a change in substance, namely perishing; although this is certainly a meaning to which the 
Greek term @Ototg may refer, it usually is applied by Aristotle in speaking of decrease in size. 

38 Also in Mete. I 9, 346b20—23, the locomotion of the sun is presented as being responsi- 
ble for the processes of generation and corruption (aitta тїс yeveoews xal тїс фӨор&с). 

39 See GC II 11, 338a17-b5. Also Wieland (1992), 237-238, points to the passages from 
Phys. П 2 and Met. XII Sand emphasizes the essential role that the sun as a necessary condi- 
tion of generation plays for Aristotle in virtue of being responsible for certain natural phe- 
nomena, such as the seasons or the winds (see p.238, n.7). Yet, it is important to note that 
generation and corruption as well as the seasons do not occur alone in virtue of the sun's con- 
tinuous circular locomotion, but are only possible because the sun's movement is also one of 
an "oblique circle" (xat& tov AoEÓv xóxAov) to which Aristotle also refers in the passage 
from Met. XII 5 that I quoted above (see p. 155, n.36). Only this can account for the change 
in distance between the sun and the earth that occurs in the course of a year (for this see GC 
II 10, 336a31-b9). For more on this see Buchheim (2010), 535-537. 

40 mActoug uév, mous Bé тос civar vaóxac опо шоу» бойу: GC II 10, 337a21-22 
(Transl. Joachim). That the principle (оу) about which Aristotle talks here must be the first 
unmoved mover of Phys. УШ is clear from what is stated in 337а17-20. Aristotle argues for 
what seems to be a different position in Met. XII 8 where he states that there must be a plural- 
ity of unmoved movers by means of which the different motions of every single sphere may 
be explained (see 1073a22-b1). I will not discuss this here any further. 
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sun that is to a certain degree responsible for the coming to be of a man as 
well as of all other living beings. The eternal locomotion of the sun however 
is caused (at least indirectly) by the first unmoved mover.*' Just as all the 
other eternal things in the cosmos that are subject to change, so, too, the 
sun has always undergone its locomotion. By contrast, the coming to be of 
a perishable individual thing is a finite change and has to start at some 
point in time. Therefore, the locomotion of the sun will always be prior in 
time to such a coming to be, since in virtue of undergoing an eternal loco- 
motion it will always be in motion before the respective case of coming to 
be is caused. In this sense then, it is clear in what way there will always be a 
locomotion that is prior in time to every case of generation, without there 
being a generation that is prior to this preceding locomotion. The only 
sense in which one may say then that locomotion is the last of changes in 
things that have a coming to be is by ignoring that its coming to be is con- 
nected to certain processes in the cosmos. This would make sense if one is 
only interested, for instance in the developmental stages through which an 
animal as the member of a certain species passes in its coming to be; but 
this certainly must not be done when one tries to work out a causal expla- 
nation of the different changes that occur in the cosmos, which to a certain 
degree is what Aristotle is doing when he claims locomotion’s priority in 
the context of Phys. УШ. 

Against the background of what has been stated so far it also becomes 
clear that claim (3) which says that the thing which causes the generation 
“itself is and is not coming to be” (ду axo xoà u) Yvyvóuevov)" and that 
I examined above must have a different meaning than the one I stated 
further above.** As I have shown, it is plausible to basically take claim (3) as 
referring to the male member of a species which as the father of that which 
is generated no longer undergoes its coming to be, but is completely what it 
is, for instance a full man.** But now that we have seen that the sun also 
plays the role of a cause in this process of generation, one might think that 
claim (3) therefore refers to both the father and the sun, for also the sun 
"itself is not coming to be", in fact, never came to be, but is eternal. 

While claim (3) as it is stated above may be referring to both father and 
sun, the more specific qualification that is added in 261a7 makes clear that 


41 By the sun being indirectly caused to move by the first unmoved mover I mean that 
there is a finite chain of movers and moved things that has its starting point in the first 
unmoved mover and that necessarily leads to the sun's change in place. Thus, I do not mean 
to refer to a case of what one might call deviant causation of a change. 

42 See Phys. VIII 7, 261a7. As I pointed out on p. 151, n.23, the same claim in principle is 
made five lines earlier in 26122. 

43 See p. 151-152. 

44 See p.151. 
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the phrase cannot refer to an eternal thing like the sun, but only to some- 
thing that (like the father) itself has a coming to be: for also with respect to 
that which “itself is and is not coming to be”, Aristotle tells us, there must 
be some other thing again that is prior to it in time (&тєроу xpócepov).? 
This, however, is impossible with respect to the sun, as there is nothing 
which is prior in time to something that is eternal or to the eternal locomo- 
tion of an eternal thing. The “other thing" whose locomotion and existence 
according to Aristotle must temporally precede the father, one would think, 
may either stand for (1) another perishable thing that is responsible for the 
father’s coming to be, e.g. the father’s father, or (2) the sun, which again is 
responsible for the father’s coming to be as well. In my earlier discussion of 
claim (3) I stated that Aristotle here seems to have option (1) in mind.^? 
Yet, against the background of what we have seen since then, it has become 
clear that only the second option can be the correct one, i.e. that the “other 
thing” that necessarily precedes the father must refer to the sun (or some 
other eternal thing) that operates as a cause of the coming to be of the 
respective thing. 

For if option (1) were correct and the phrase in question referred to some 
other perishable thing, then the causal relation that exists between the thing 
that is coming to be and the eternal cause that is responsible for its genera- 
tion would not be established. This, however, as we have seen, is essential in 
order to make clear that the eternal locomotion is prior in time with respect 
to any generation. For if the “other thing” stood for some other perishable 
being that is responsible for the father’s generation, e.g. the father’s father, 
then, as we have seen before", asking for the father's cause would ulti- 
mately lead to an infinite chain of male members of a certain species in 
which each member is responsible for the next member’s coming into 
being. Only if by the “other thing” an eternal being like the sun is meant, 
i.e. option (2) is chosen, can we circumvent the argument that ultimately 
leads to an infinite regress and establish the connection between that which 
is coming to be and its eternal cause. And this, as we have seen, ultimately 
shows locomotion's general priority in time.^? 


45 See Phys. VIII 7, 261a6-7, note that this more specific qualification is only made in 
connection with the second formulation of claim (3) and not with its first appearance in the 
context of 261a1-3. 

46 See section 6.4, p. 150-153. 

47 For this see p. 152. 

48 Therefore, I do not agree with Ross (1936), 710, who states that the čtepov refers 
"either to grandparents, &c., or to the sun, or indeed the whole celestial system". My under- 
standing is in line with what Philoponus says in In Phys. 8, 900, 6-8, for also he states the two 
mentioned options but, but makes clear that the latter one is to be preferred. Accordingly, I 
also do not agree with Zekl (1988) who, as the translation and n. 120 on p.289, clearly show, 
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The following diagram may help us to summarize what was stated in this 
section, i.e. to reformulate in what way it is correct in general to say that 
locomotion is prior in time to any occurrence of generation, although loco- 
motion seems to be posterior in time in things that undergo this process: 


eternal locomotion of the sun 


locomotion of x’s father 


coming to be of x 


Fig. 2 


This diagram shows three changes: (1) the eternal locomotion of the sun 
which has neither beginning nor end, (2) the coming to be of something x, 
and (3) the locomotion of x’s father, which precedes x’s coming to be. 

The coming to be of a new living being x, of a man for instance, begins at 
tə. At із, that is at a rather late point of its coming into being, x has devel- 
oped to such a high degree that it is able to move itself as a whole from one 
place to another, i.e. it has the capacity to perform its specific locomotion 
from then on. Since x has already undergone both alteration and growth as 
a whole before t5, locomotion with respect to this process of coming to be is 
the last of the four kinds of change. Yet, Aristotle points out that for x to 
come to be there must be some cause that undergoes locomotion prior to 
x’s coming to be. As we have seen, it is x's father as well as the sun that are 
responsible for x's coming to be, and both of these undergo locomotion that 
is prior to the process of generation started at t,. Yet, the sun’s locomotion 
temporally precedes not only the coming to be of x, but also the locomotion 
(as well as the coming to be) of x’s father. In this way, every process of com- 
ing to be depends on an eternal change in place that is always temporally 
prior to the respective case of coming to be. Thus, one can conclude that 
with respect to any process of coming to be there is a locomotion that is 
prior to it in time, that is not preceded by any other change, and without 


obviously takes Aristotle to be referring to an infinite chain of perishable beings here, i.e. that 
čtepov merely refers to another member of the species and not, as the argument presupposes, 
to some eternal thing that undergoes locomotion. 
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which it would not occur. It is therefore correct to say that locomotion is 
posterior not in an unqualified sense, but solely with respect to the coming 
to be of any single thing. This, however, in no way contradicts the assump- 
tion of locomotion’s general priority, because for each generation there is 
something which undergoes locomotion prior to it, namely the heavenly 
body of the sun that is causally related to and thus responsible for the com- 
ing to be of the respective thing. 

In making use of this causal connection that exists between eternal and 
perishable things in the sublunary sphere Aristotle therefore can success- 
fully reject the objection that locomotion rather seems to be posterior to 
generation, or to put it differently, is able to harmonise the fact of locomo- 
tion’s posteriority in perishable things with his claim about locomotion’s 
general temporal priority. The objector makes the mistake of focusing on 
what happens in the sublunary sphere and thereby ignores the fact that any- 
thing that has a coming to be, as a part of the cosmos, is embedded into a 
larger framework of causal relations. Emphasizing that such causal connec- 
tions exist is of utmost importance for dealing with the objection at issue, 
since merely pointing to the fact that the eternal locomotions that eternal 
things in the superlunary sphere undergo always precede any other finite 
change in time does not really address the apparent problem of locomo- 
tion’s posteriority in perishable things. This is because the objector who 
looks at things from the restricted perspective stated above does not see 
how this fact is supposed to relate to his assumption that generation with 
respect to sublunary things obviously seems to precede locomotion, rather 
than the other way around. Hence, the reason why Aristotle makes use of 
the causal relations that exist between the super- and sublunary spheres is 
to make the objector see that the changes he takes to be independent of the 
heavens’ eternal motions in fact necessarily need to precede the generation 
of things and any change succeeding to it in order for the latter to occur at 
all. 

Of course the objector would be right to point out that against this back- 
ground locomotion indeed in general precedes any generation in the sense 
in question, but that this fact does not seem to be of any significance, since 
at the same time it is also true that the eternal locomotion of the sun and of 
all other moving eternal things is succeeded by the generation of perishable 
things, as well as any other finite change in the sublunary sphere, and in this 
sense again appears to be posterior. But this point makes clear again what 
Aristotle’s reason is for bringing causality into play in this argument, when 
it should basically suffice to point to the eternal locomotion of the heavenly 
spheres and bodies in order to show locomotion’s general temporal priority: 
the sun’s movements that are previous to something’s generation are 
responsible for this change and therefore of importance for harmonising 
the stated objection with Aristotle’s priority claim and thus with his larger 
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theory about the existence of change in the cosmos. The movements of the 
sun that occur after a certain change has taken place of course do not play 
any role in this change and thus are irrelevant for the question whether 
there is a locomotion that in general precedes any generation without itself 
being preceded by some other change. Aristotle therefore successfully 
shows that locomotion is not posterior in an unqualified sense, but only 
with respect to the generation of perishable things in the sublunary sphere. 
As we have seen, this fits very well with the assumption that locomotion 
has general priority, since for each generation there is something which 
undergoes locomotion prior to it, namely the sun. Accordingly, it also can- 
not be the case that, contrary to what the objection seems to suggest at first 
glance, generation is prior to the other three kinds of change.” 

This, however, establishes locomotion’s temporal priority not only over 
generation, but also over the other kinds of change with respect to which 
locomotion is the last to occur in individual perishable things. For, as is 
pointed out at the end of the passage, if not even generation is prior to loco- 
motion in the way just stated, how could this be the case for the other kinds, 
which depend on the respective thing’s coming to be and therefore can only 
occur after it? For alteration, growth, and diminution, as well as corruption, 
all presuppose an existing substance with respect to which the change may 
occur and in this sense are changes that succeed (ёф=Ёўс) and thus are pos- 
terior to generation. But if generation is posterior to locomotion, then a for- 
tiori all succeeding changes are also posterior to IT With respect to these 
changes it is correct that the respective subject needs to come to be first of 
all before any of them can occur, but as we have seen in this chapter the 
case is significantly different for locomotion, as there are eternal things 
which change in place and since these changes are responsible for any gen- 
eration that occurs. Thus, one may conclude that Aristotle in the passage 
discussed in this chapter successfully shows that locomotion has priority in 
time over each of the other kinds of change "` In doing so he once again 
presented reasons for the claim that locomotion is the primary kind he 


49 Aristotle also presents yet another argument for this claim in a parenthetical remark in 
261a8 which, however, is not necessary for the whole argument to work. According to this 
argument it is impossible that generation could be the primary kind of change that is directly 
caused by the first unmoved mover and which is the cause of all other kinds of change in the 
cosmos, "because then everything that is changing would be perishable", i.e. eternal things as 
well, which for Aristotle is impossible. 

50 See Phys. VIII 7, 261a7-12. 

51 Therefore, I cannot agree with Graham (1999), 127-128, that Aristotle does not show 
that locomotion is prior in time but "just prior in some general sense". Graham however is 
right in saying that in this argument not every step is spelled out in detail. But as I have 
shown in my discussion of the passage it nonetheless becomes quite clear in what way Aristo- 
tle shows that locomotion is primary in time in general. 
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claims it needs to be, a change that has its primary source in the first 
unmoved mover, and which for this reason also temporally precedes all of 
the finite changes that occur in the cosmos. 


6.6 Conclusion 


What are the results of the analysis of the fourth argument for locomotion’s 
primacy? First of all I have shown in what way the fact that locomotion is 
the only kind of change eternal things may be subject to implies locomo- 
tion’s temporal priority over the other kinds of change: as was shown in the 
previous chapter, locomotion alone can be eternal and therefore is the only 
possible candidate for the change eternal things undergo, which also makes 
it the only candidate for the primary change that is directly caused by the 
first unmoved mover. In virtue of being eternal and having no beginning or 
end, the changes which eternal things undergo necessarily precede any 
instance of the other three kinds of change in time, as each of them is 
always finite. Accordingly, locomotion in virtue of being the only possible 
candidate for the eternal change that is directly caused by the first unmoved 
mover has temporal priority over any occurrence of each of the other three 
kinds of change, insofar as this eternal locomotion will always be going on 
before the occurrence of any of these other changes. 

Yet, in contrast to this it seemed that there are cases which rather suggest 
that locomotion with respect to time is the last of the changes. For, in the 
development that living beings are subject to, these things are only able to 
undergo their specific locomotion after they have already undergone altera- 
tion and growth. The discussion of this objection has also made clear that 
against this background one might even come to think that generation in 
general, and not locomotion, is the primary kind of change. For the three 
kinds of non-substantial change, and corruption as well, presuppose the 
existence of an object with respect to which they may occur, and that, as it 
appears, needs to be brought into being before it may be subject to a 
change. 

Since the fact of locomotion’s posteriority in this sense seems to contra- 
dict the claim about locomotion having temporal priority over the other 
kinds of change, Aristotle devotes the majority of the passage to rebutting 
this objection. And as we have seen, the case at issue is actually compatible 
with Aristotle’s claim about locomotion’s temporal priority. For, each gen- 
eration of some thing is partly caused by the sun and its eternal change in 
place, and hence the generation that, with respect to perishable things, pre- 
cedes locomotion is itself preceded by a locomotion that is not preceded by 
any change. By making use of this causal connection between the changes 
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in the superlunary and sublunary spheres, Aristotle makes clear that any 
change in the sublunary sphere, i.e. any process of generation as well, is 
embedded into a larger framework of causal relations in the cosmos and 
thus cannot be examined in isolation from its different causes. 

In this way then it has become clear that locomotion in virtue of the fact 
that all changes that eternal things undergo are locomotions indeed has 
temporal priority over the other kinds of change in virtue of their being 
responsible at least partly for the changes that occur in the sublunary 
sphere. This again has shown that, of the different kinds of change, locomo- 
tion is the only appropriate candidate for the change that is directly caused 
by the first unmoved mover. 
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7. Locomotion is prior in essence 


7.1 Locomotion is prior in essence, since it is last in coming to be 
7.1.1 Overview 


The fifth way in which locomotion should be considered as the primary 
kind of change is that it has priority in essence (хот oboíav) over the other 
kinds of change. Aristotle presents two arguments which taken as a whole 
are supposed to establish the truth of this premise. The first one shows that 
locomotion has priority in essence in perishable things (7.1) and the second 
argues that the same is true with respect to eternal things (7.2). I will start 
with an analysis of the first argument, and after this I will turn to the second 
one. The first argument is presented in the following lines: 


[1] GAws te MPatvetat TO үгүубџр=уоу @тєАёс xoà ET &oymv ібу, [2] 
ote tO tH Yevéoset ботєроу tH úcet тобтєроу eivat. [3] теЛ=0- 
тоїоу SE popà mot Ort éQyst Tols EV Yevéost. SLO TH LEV OAWS &xi- 
утта tv Соутоу Sv ёудегау [tod дрүбуоо], oiov xà фот& xoà 
пол YEVY TAY Giov, тоїс OE TEAELOVULEVOLS От@оў&. WOT & UÕA- 
Лоу отоу POO тоїс UGAAOV ATELAN@OOLY THY qot, хой Y, xiv- 
NOLS абту TOWTY THY HAAWY бу Ely хот OVOtay (261a13-20) 


[1] In general what is coming to be clearly is incomplete and proceeding 
towards a principle, [2] so that what is posterior in coming to be is prior 
in nature. [3] But locomotion belongs lastly to all things that are coming 
to be. Because of this some of the living beings are entirely incapable of 
moving due to a lack [of an organ], just as the plants and many genera of 
animals, but it belongs to those which are about to attain completion. 
Therefore, if locomotion rather belongs to those which have received 
their nature to a higher degree, this [kind of] change would also have pri- 
macy over the other [kinds] in essence 


This argument aims at showing that locomotion is primary in essence, 
because it is later in the development of living things than alteration, 
growth, and diminution. This means, I will argue, that in living beings the 
capacity to cause locomotion is prior in essence to the capacities for the 
other two changes. This also finds its expression in the fact that having 
locomotion is more specific for certain kinds of things and more important 
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for fulfilling the essence and the form that something has by belonging to a 
certain kind. I take the following to be a basic reconstruction of the argu- 
ment that is supposed to show that this claim is correct: 


(1) If x is posterior to y in the coming to be of living things, then x is 
prior in essence to y with respect to living things. 

(2) In the coming to be of living things locomotion is posterior to altera- 
tion, growth and diminution. 

(3) Therefore, locomotion is prior in essence to alteration, growth and 
diminution with respect to living things. 


The reason why Aristotle presents this argument is that he needs to deal 
with a problem that had already been raised in the discussion of the fourth 
argument. As we have seen, the fourth argument was supposed to show that 
locomotion has priority in time (£v xpóvo) over any other kind of change 
Yet, in the discussion of the argument it was also stated that—on a smaller 
scale, namely with respect to each living thing that has a coming to be— 
locomotion is not primary at all, but on the contrary even is the last of the 
changes (Оот@тт x&v xwfjoeov).^ The reason for this assumption is that, 
of the different kinds of change, locomotion in the process of the develop- 
ment of a living thing comes last and in fact only belongs to those things 
which are about to reach the end of their coming to be, or already have 
completed it. In answer to this objection Aristotle rightly claims that the 
coming to be of any living thing is temporally preceded by an eternal loco- 
motion that is causally responsible for the generation of this living thing 
and for this reason also precedes the changes that supposedly were prior to 
locomotion. Nonetheless, Aristotle still seems to think he needs to say more 
about the fact that locomotion is last in the development of certain living 
things and how this fits into his theory that change in place is primary. For 
this reason he picks up the fact about the posteriority of locomotion at the 
beginning of the fifth argument again and shows that locomotion is prior in 
a more important sense—namely prior in essence—not only in spite of, but 
because of its posteriority in the development of living things.“ This 


1 For the following see chapter 6. 

2 GAN Sp £vóg џёу OTOLODY THY EXOVTWY YEVEOLY THY фоо&у бусүхоїоу Оот@тту 
elvat x&v хлуўо=соу, Phys. VIII 7, 260b30-32: “But in any single thing of those which have 
coming to be locomotion must be the last of the changes." 

3 peta yàp TO Yevéo0ot TEATOV &AXo(cots хой aŬENoLS, popà ё’ jov, xeveAeuoué- 
vwy xívnotíc ёоту, Phys. VIII 7, 260b32-33: “For after coming to be first alteration and 
growth [come to the thing], while locomotion is a change of things that already have achieved 
completion." 

4 This again makes clear that Aristotle has very good reasons for showing that locomotion 
is primary in different respects and not, as Graham (1999), 127, suggests in the part of his 
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assumption fits very well into the wider context of Aristotle’s general the- 
ory, in which teleology plays a crucial role. Changes occur for the sake of 
certain goals or ends. The development of an animal for example aims at 
the animal’s becoming a full member of a certain kind. In order to fully 
understand why a change occurs and what its nature is, one has to know 
what its end is. For Aristotle therefore the end of changes have explanatory 
priority, and it is in this sense that locomotion’s posteriority should rather 
be seen as an expression of its importance and priority in essence than the 
contrary. 

In order to understand how exactly Aristotle’s argument works and 
whether it is successful in showing what it needs to show I will present a 
detailed analysis of it. I will proceed as follows: To begin with, I will show 
that Aristotle’s first premise, namely that what is posterior in coming to be 
is prior in essence, is correct. In order to do so, I will examine what it means 
to be prior in essence and argue that for x to be prior in this way it must ful- 
fil its essence to a higher degree than the thing it is compared to (7.1.2). 
Since the term ‘locomotion’ seems to be used in this argument in a special 
sense, my second step will be to analyse what it stands for in this context 
and show that it refers to the subject’s capacity to be the source of its change 
in place (7.1.3). I will then show that the argument's second premise, i.e. 
the claim that locomotion is last in the generation of living things, is cor- 
rect. In order to do so it will be necessary to deal with certain aspects of 
Aristotle's theory of the soul (7.1.4). Against this background I will argue 
that to say that attributes or features of something x are prior in essence 
means that they are more specific to what x is (7.1.5) I will conclude by 
evaluating to what extent the argument shows that locomotion is prior in 
essence. I will argue that it shows locomotion's priority in essence in living 
things, but that it is only in connection with the second sub-argument that 
locomotion's general priority in essence is established (7.1.6). 


7.1.2 The reversed priority claim 


In my view, sentence (1) in the quote above means the following: the pro- 
cess of coming to be of living things is goal-directed and aims at reaching a 
certain endpoint, completion, at which this living thing has fully become 
such and such a thing. An infant, for instance, right after its birth can 
neither walk, nor nourish itself, but it will be able to do so after having 
reached maturity. That this is what Aristotle has in mind becomes clear 
when he states in sentence (1) that a being that is in the process of coming 


commentary on the argument for locomotion's temporal priority, that he has a “propensity 
for philosophical overkill". 
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to be is incomplete (&veAéc) and proceeding towards its principle (ёт 
Gu tóv), that is, the state of full maturity in which it is complete and in 
which it begins its life as a full member of the genus to which it belongs. 
Having attained its principle, the former infant is now no longer under- 
going the process of coming to be a human being, but has completely 
received its nature and is now a member of this species in the full sense. In 
this sense the principle (ох) is the endpoint of the development of this 
living thing, but also the starting point at which the full being of the man as 
a full grown human being begins." 

That this is the picture that Aristotle has in mind in sentence (1) is also 
suggested by a parallel passage in Metaphysics IX 8 which is part of Aristo- 
tles argument for the claim that &vépyeta has priority in essence over 
SUvautc.° In this passage it is also stated that what is undergoing the pro- 
cess of coming to be "proceeds towards a principle", but in addition the 
principle (бой) is explicitly identified with the goal or end (véAoc) at 
which the process of coming to be aims. The end at which the coming to 
be of a living being aims is maturity, i.e. being what it is not only potentially 
but in the full sense. 

As in our passage from the Physics, this passage from the Metaphysics 
also seems to connect the assumption about the goal directedness of the 
development of living things with another claim, namely the one stated in 
sentence (2) that “what is posterior in coming to be is prior in nature", or, 
as it is put in Met. IX 8, is prior in form and essence: 


5 See also Beere (2009), 300, who characterises the form as it is used in a similar example 
in Met. IX 8 in the same way and explains what this means in more detail. 

6 See Met. IX 8, 1050a4-9. This passage and the kind of priority discussed there and in its 
context has been subject to intense scholarly debate (see for instance Witt (1994), Panayides 
(1999), Makin (2003), and Beere (2009), 293-324.). I shall only deal with it insofar as it is of 
relevance for developing an understanding of priority in essence that fits both arguments for 
locomotion's priority in essence in Phys. VIII 7, which, as I will argue, have to be read in con- 
junction. Although most of the interpreters of Met. IX 8 at least refer to the first argument, 
none mentions or discusses the second one. For a minute analysis of the passage from Met. 
IX 8 that has proved essential to my understanding of the cited passage and its notion of 
priority in essence see Beere (2009), esp. 293-304. My understanding of this kind of priority is 
especially indebted to the connection Beere draws between x having priority хот oboíav 
over y and x’s fulfilling more of the norms that are relevant for the form that x and y have in 
common than y (for this see p.315). Note that, in contrast to Beere and most other inter- 
preters, I translate хот oboiav with ‘in essence’ for reasons that will become clear later on in 
this chapter. 

7 xoà бт. Grav Er’ &pyi BoëtZer tO үгүубџєуоу хой TEAOS (боуў YAO TO об ёуєхо, 
тоб тёЛоос дё Évexa ў Yéveotc), Met. XI 8, 1050a7-9: “and because everything that is com- 
ing to be proceeds towards a principle, i.e. an end (for, that for the sake of which a thing is, is 
its principle, and the becoming is for the sake of the end)" (Transl. Ross, with mod.). 

8 то тї] yevéoet Doxepov тї goe) тобтєроу civar, Phys. VIII 7, 261a14. I take it that 
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the things that are posterior in coming to be are prior in form and in 
essence (e.g. man to boy and human being to seed; for the one already 
has its form, and the other does not)? (Met. IX 8, 1050a4-7) 


I will call this assertion that what is posterior in coming to be is prior in 
essence, the reversed priority claim. That this assumption for Aristotle in 
both passages derives from the fact that everything that is coming to be 
moves towards a principle, i.e. its form, is clear from the way in which the 
two assumptions are connected with one another in both of the texts: in the 
Physics-passage the reversed priority claim is presented as a conclusion 
(бот) drawn from the observation stated in sentence (1). In Met. IX 8 
Aristotle justifies the reversed priority claim (бт) by referring to the 
incomplete's proceeding towards its end. At least in the passage from the 
Physics nothing further is said about how this assumption follows from sen- 
tence (1). It also does not present a full account of what it means for x to be 
prior in essence to y. Aristotle here is merely stating the first premise of the 
argument for locomotion's priority in essence and seems to presuppose that 
the reader is acquainted with both the reasons for this assumption and the 
notion of priority in essence. 

This is not the case in the passage from the Metaphysics in which two 
examples are presented to make the two points clearer. In the first example 
Aristotle compares a boy and a man, in the second a seed and a human 


Aristotle by тӯ pboet 7обтєроу means the same as by тобтєроу хот ObOtay without say- 
ing this explicitly. This is clear firstly from the fact that in this passage from the Physics he 
uses both names for the same kind of priority (see 261a14 and 19-20), and secondly, because 
this argument is introduced as one for the priority in essence of locomotion (see 260b15-19). 
It is important to note that Aristotle's understanding of modtegov хот ovotay and тї 
vost, respectively, in Physics VIII is not identical with that of priority xoà qóoty xoi 
ovotay in Met. V 11. For one of the different ways in which something may be prior xoà 
vou xoà odvotay according to the Metaphysics is identical with the first one Aristotle pre- 
sented in Phys. VIII 7, namely the one I called ontological priority (see sections 3.6 and 5.4.1). 
Nevertheless, it is significant that Aristotle in Met. V 11, 1019a1-4, seems to think that prior- 
ity хот ovotay is the same as priority xat& «otv, as this suggests that he in general uses 
both terms in order to refer to one and the same kind of priority. This, too, supports the 
assumption that in Phys. VIII 7 as well, Aristotle means the same by rtpóxepov хот obo(av 
as by тобтєроу» хото фботу. Simplicius, In Phys. 8, 1269, 10-12, however, seems to think 
that Aristotle here in Phys. VIII 7 in contrast to Met. V divides (StetAey) priority in essence 
and in nature and treats them as independent of each other. This is clearly wrong for as I just 
stated Aristotle in one and the same argument states that locomotion is shown to be prior in 
nature (th ost, 261a13-15) and in essence (хот oboíav, 261a19-20) by this argument. At 
the same time, confusingly, Simplicius, as his statements on the 5th argument show (1271, 
23-28), seems to be very aware of this fact. 

9 «à TH Yevéoet ботєра TH єїӨє xal tH ооой тобтєро (otov дуђо полдос̧ xal 
ёудротос отёонотос` TH LEV HOY Éyet то єїдос TO ё’ об) (Transl. Ross with mod.). 
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being. According to this example the man is prior in essence and form to the 
boy and in the same way the human being to the seed. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that the man and the human being, in contrast to the boy 
and the seed, “already have the form" (ën &yet tò єїбос), i.e. are fulfilling 
their respective form and in this way have reached the principle and end at 
which the process of their coming to be was directed. This is not true for a 
boy, who is not a man, but who in the process of becoming a man is pro- 
ceeding towards fulfilling the form of manhood. For example, he is not able 
to father a child at this stage of his development. In the same way the seed 
is on its way to become what its coming to be aims at, namely a human 
being, but it is still far from having reached its form, that is from being a 
complete human being. The man has more of the characteristics that are 
specific and essential to being a man, i.e. that represent its essence (obocia) 
and nature (otc), than the boy. For this reason the man may be called 
prior to the boy in essence and in nature. The examples from Met. IX 8 tell 
us something about the notion of priority in essence which the Physics pas- 
sage also seems to presuppose. According to this understanding x has prior- 
ity in essence over y, if x fulfils the essence of that which x and y are both 
becoming to a higher degree than y. But this also makes clear that priority 
in essence is a relation between things that belong to one and the same kind 
and therefore have the same essence or form, relative to which one may say 
that x fulfils this essence better than y.'? 

The man is prior in essence to the boy, because he fulfils the criteria for 
being a man, and accordingly its essence as well, to a higher degree than the 
boy. The example, of course, may be extended by adding further indivi- 
duals. For instance, we may include the seed out of which a man will 
develop and put it in relation to the boy and the man. The seed fulfils the 
essence of a man even less than the boy, for it lacks many of the features 
which the boy in his coming to be a man already acquired, so that the seed 
has less priority than both boy and man. 

These examples not only help clarify what Aristotle has in mind when he 
says that x is prior in essence to y, but also show another assumption that 
Aristotle presupposes in formulating the reversed priority claim and that 
one needs to be aware of: in its coming to be, every living thing passes 
through a certain succession of developmental stages. This order of devel- 
opmental stages is unvarying and specific to the kind to which the thing 
that is coming to be belongs, and this is why Aristotle is able to connect this 
order of coming to be with the notion of priority in essence. The principle 
(&pxf) towards which something is developing not only determines the 
goal of the coming to be, but also the stages through which something has 


10 See Beere (2009), 314-315. 
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to pass in order to reach its specific endpoint and in which order this takes 
place. Every male human being roughly speaking originates from a seed, 
develops into an embryo, then into a boy before finally becoming a full- 
grown man, and there is a set of attributes that is specific to each of these 
stages. This means that x and y (both coming to be members of a kind k) in 
their development towards being full members of k acquire the attributes 
essential for being k in exactly the same order. Thus, if x and y are of the 
same priority in essence, then both are at the same stage of development 
and therefore have identical sets of essential attributes. If x is prior in 
essence to y, it has completed more of the steps necessary to become k than 
y, and thus fulfils k’s essence to a higher degree than y. The more develop- 
mental stages something passes through, the more essential attributes it 
acquires, attributes that are characteristic for its belonging to a certain kind. 
What this basically means is that x is essentially prior to y, if x fulfils their 
common essence to a higher degree than y. On this understanding, a defini- 
tion of priority in essence would read as follows: 


PRIORITY IN ESSENCE: Of two things x and y, both individuals of one and 
the same kind k, x is prior in essence to y relative to k, iff x fulfils the 
essence of k to a higher degree than y. 


Applying this to the cases discussed so far, namely for things that have a 
coming to be, this means that of two living things x and y, both belonging 
to kind k, x is prior in essence to y relative to k, if and only if x has more of 
the essential attributes of k that are acquired in a k-specific order than y. 
One might think that the reference to fulfilment of essence in the definition 
implies that essential priority applies only to things that have a coming to 
be, i.e. a process in which the essential features are acquired step by step. In 
fact, the reversed priority claim explicitly limits its scope to things that have 
a coming to be, i.e. perishables. This, however, is not a sufficient reason to 
assume that the relation of priority in essence has the same scope. In my 
view, priority in essence is not restricted to things that have a coming to be, 
but, as I will argue later on also applies—at least in principle—to eternal 
things. The reversed priority claim follows from the account of priority in 
essence and the fact that there is an unvarying order of coming to be that 
must be followed by the living things that undergo such a process. It is not 
a definition of essential priority in terms of coming to be, but rather a corol- 
lary. Yet, in the two texts I have examined this claim is central to under- 
standing what priority in essence is, as the texts do not say anything more 
explicit about essential priority than what is stated in the quoted passages. 


11 That Aristotle assumes there to be a specific order of development that is determined 
by what the thing is becomes clear in PA I 1, 640b1-4 as well, where this is pointed out expli- 
citly. 
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According to my definition of priority in essence, only individual sub- 
stances can be substituted for x and y. Essential priority, therefore, seems to 
be a relation between substances. This is also what is suggested by the 
examples mentioned in Met. IX 8, where such individuals are compared 
with respect to the fulfilment of their respective form: the man is prior to 
the boy, as the human being is to the seed; since man and human being are 
fulfilling their form, they are complete with respect to their essence. But, as 
the application of the reversed priority claim in the passages from Met. IX 8 
and from Phys. VIII 7 also show, not only individual things can be called 
prior in essence, but also states and features of those individuals—after all, 
the one passage argues for the claim that locomotion is prior in essence to 
the other kinds of change, while the other that évéoyetm has priority in 
essence over SUvautc.'* But for Aristotle ‘locomotion’ certainly is not 
something one could call a substance or an individual and which accord- 
ingly could be substituted for one of the variables in the definition of prior- 
ity in essence. This, however, is not a problem. 

Something x is called prior in essence to y when it fulfils the form that is 
common to x and y to a higher degree and has more of the respective essen- 
tial features than y. That is to say that x is prior to y in having at least one 
additional essential feature that y does not have. In the coming to be of liv- 
ing things, each of the features, however, corresponds to a specific stage of 
development at which it is acquired by the living thing as a member of a 
natural kind. Because of this fact the feature may be compared to other such 
features. According to Aristotle, for instance, a living being acquires the fea- 
ture of locomotion later than, say, alteration, namely at a stage at which it is 
about to reach its completion." Thus, in this respect locomotion—qua spe- 
cifically belonging to a nearly complete being is prior in essence to altera- 
tion, which individuals of the same kind that are less developed already pos- 
ses. 

Accordingly, I hold that the relation of essential priority applies primarily 
to individual substances and in a derivative sense to essential features or 
attributes, even though whether x is prior in essence to y depends on which 
of those features x has. Hence, there is no problem in saying that certain 
features have priority in essence over other ones, and therefore Aristotle is 
justified in calling locomotion prior in essence to the other kinds of change. 

As we have seen, Aristotle presupposes that there is an unvarying order 
of developmental stages through which every member of a certain kind k 
has to pass step by step in order to reach the endpoint of its development 
and become a full member of k. As Aristotle points out, the more some- 
thing proceeds towards the principle of development, i.e. its endpoint, the 


12 See Met. IX 8, 1049b4-5. 
13 See Phys. VIII 7, 261a15-17. 
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more posterior it is in its coming to be. Accordingly, the farther away some- 
thing is from the end of this process, that is, the fewer the stages of develop- 
ment through which it has passed, the more prior it is in its coming to be. 
A definition of priority in coming to be then reads as follows: 


PRIORITY IN COMING TO BE: Of two things x and y, both individuals of kind 
k, x is prior to y in coming to be k, iff x is at a stage of the k-specific 
sequence of developmental stages through which y already passed. 


This means for example that in the process of becoming a man the stage of 
being a boy precedes the final stage of being a man and accordingly every 
man will have passed the stage of boyhood in his development before reach- 
ing full manhood. Therefore, the boy is prior in coming to be to the man, as 
the seed is to the human being. 

In looking at the definition of priority in essence in connection with prior- 
ity in coming to be, it now becomes clear why Aristotle comes to assert the 
reversed priority claim. As we have seen above, x is prior to y if x fulfils 
their common essence to a higher degree than y. Being prior in essence for 
things that are coming to be means being more complete. Thus, if x is prior 
in essence to y, x is at a stage of the k-specific order of development which y 
has not yet reached. In the opposite case, y is at a developmental stage 
which x has already passed. According to the definition just stated, y then is 
prior in coming to be to x and x is posterior to y while x is prior in essence 
to y and y posterior to x in this way. Thus, the relation of x being prior to y 
in essence is the converse of the relation of y being prior to x in coming to 
be k.'* Accordingly, there is no x for which it is true to say that it is prior to 
y in coming to be and also prior to y in essence at the same time and in the 
same respect. Hence, Aristotle is right to assert the truth of the reversed 
priority claim, i.e. the assumption that what is posterior in coming to be is 
prior in essence. 


7.1.3 A different use of the term ‘locomotion’ 


The first of the two premises on which the argument for locomotion’s 
priority in essence is based, i.e. the reversed priority claim, has been estab- 
lished. The second premise is stated in sentence (3) of the passage quoted 
above and says that “locomotion belongs lastly to all things that are coming 
to be".? (1) If what is posterior in coming to be is prior in essence, and (2) 
if locomotion is, in the coming to be of living things, posterior to alteration 


14 Or, if one would like to put it more formally: Pheing(%y) < Pcoming-to-be( VX): 
15 teAevtaiov дё popà THOLY UTHOYEL т0їс Ev yeveoet, Phys. УШ 7, 261a14-15: “But 
locomotion belongs lastly to all things that are coming to be.” 
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and change in quantity, then (3) locomotion is prior in essence—at least 
with respect to living things. 

But from the way in which the term ‘locomotion’ (ooc) is used in the 
passage it is obvious that Aristotle here means something different than in 
other places. Certainly it does not merely stand for “change in place’ in gen- 
eral as it does in the other arguments presented so far. For otherwise there 
would be no reason for claiming that locomotion “belongs” only to certain 
things from a certain time onwards while others do not have it at all. Every- 
thing that has a place can undergo a change with respect to its place. Hence, 
it is absurd to think that what is undergoing the process of coming to be 
something, e.g. to be a man, cannot undergo a change with respect to its 
place until certain other things belong to it, things that are usually acquired 
before locomotion is. A human embryo, for instance, is far from being com- 
plete and needs to pass through many different stages before it becomes a 
full-grown man. Yet, surely it is subject to change in place in its mother’s 
womb. Thus ‘locomotion’ certainly has a more specific meaning here. 

That ‘locomotion’ is employed in a special sense in this passage is made 
clear by Aristotle himself when he argues that locomotion does not belong 
to all living things, but only to those which are about to attain completion.'^ 
When he argues that, due to (616) the posteriority of locomotion in the 
coming to be of living things, there are some that may not move at all, while 
the ones that are nearly complete, i.e. that are reaching the end of their 
coming to be a certain kind of animal, have locomotion and can move. The 
former are “immovable” (&xivytov), Aristotle tells us, “just as the plants 
and many genera of animals." Again, there is nothing which in general 
prevents any kind of living thing that has a place from undergoing a change 
in place. For instance I may repot a plant in my garden from a shadowy to a 
sunny place; a sponge in the sea might drift from its original place to a new 
one—the same is even true of inanimate things like stones. Therefore, being 
immovable does not mean being incapable of undergoing any change in 
place at all. Aristotle’s point in the example rather is that living things like 
plants and certain animals, sponges for instance'?, do not have locomotion 
in the sense that they merely undergo it passively, but rather that they lack 
the capacity to perform their own, i.e. self-caused, changes in place. The 


16 610 xà џёу ÓAcc йхіутта TOV Соутоу SU Evderav [тоб дрүбуоо], oiov xà фот& 
xal TOAAM YEVN TOV CHwv, тоїс SE veAetonuévotg Отоу, Phys. VIII 7, 261a15-17: 
“Because of this some of the living beings are entirely incapable of moving due to a lack [of 
an organ], just as the plants and many genera of animals, but it belongs to those which are 
about to attain completion.” 

17 Phys. УШ 7, 261a16-17. 

18 As Simplicius, In Phys. 8, 1271, 30-32, points out, Aristotle in this passage apart from 
plants has beings like zoophytes in mind, to which for instance sponges belong. 
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principle and cause of the kind of locomotion Aristotle is talking about 
here, I will argue, lies within the animal itself, namely in its soul, as I will 
argue, so that an animal which has this capacity may be called responsible 
for this change in a way that is quite different from passively undergoing a 
change in place that is caused primarily by some external mover. In fact, I 
will show that Aristotle has something like the following in mind when he 
talks about priority of locomotion here: there is a specific capacity in the 
soul for each of the three non-substantial kinds of change that an animal 
qua having a soul may be a source of. It is with respect to these three capa- 
cities that this locomotion can be called primary.'? 

Because of the posteriority of locomotion in the development of living 
things, some living beings, namely those that are at an earlier stage of devel- 
opment, are incapable of performing such self-caused changes in place in 
just the same way as things that are members of a certain kind will always 
lack the capacity to self-locomote. These immature beings—at least at this 
stage of their development—also completely lack the capacity to move 
themselves.”° Therefore, what Aristotle clearly means by saying that ‘loco- 
motion belongs to x°! is that ‘x has the capacity to cause its own change in 
place, and not merely that in general it may undergo a change in place in 
some way. That ‘locomotion’ is used in this special sense here, of course, 


19 For this see section 7.1.4.1. 

20 Note that my reading differs from the traditional reading of this passage in an impor- 
tant respect. Ross and Zekl, for instance, hold that the sub-clause introduced by oiov presents 
examples of the things that are immovable (&xtvyta) and, accordingly, understand oiov in 
the sense of ‘i.e.’ (see Ross, 445, Zekl (1988), 203.) My view is that the oiov stands for some- 
thing like ‘just as’ and that Aristotle is merely comparing things that basically are capable of 
performing locomotion, but may not do so at an early stage of their development, to such 
beings as plants, as both lack this capacity. This fits better into the line of argument presented 
here: it does not follow from the fact that locomotion is last in the development of living 
things that plants and certain animals lack the capacity to locomote, while this fact is a expla- 
nation for why certain beings may not locomote at the beginning, but can do so at a later 
point of their development. In addition, as Zekl’s notes on this passage indicate, the tradi- 
tional understanding might lead one to assume that Aristotle in this passage is referring to a 
“Stufenbau der Natur” according to which things like plants would be less perfect, i.e. consid- 
ered incomplete due to some lack, even if they are fully developed (see Zekl (1988), 203, and 
n. 121, 289). Of course, Aristotle also seems to use ‘incomplete’ (&veAéc) in order to refer to 
lower genera of animals, for instance at the beginning of de An. III 11 (see 433b31-434a2) 
but, as our passage is about the typical development of members of a certain species, ‘incom- 
plete’ refers to a not yet fully attained principle (apy) (261213) or nature (фботс) (261219) 
of that which is coming to be. 

21 I take this to be the translation of the expression ‘popé óm&pyet х which Aristotle 
employs in all the cases in our passage in which the capacity to perform locomotion in the 
manner described belongs to something x (see Phys. VIII 7, 261a15, 17, and 18). 
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has consequences for the understanding of this argument, which raises at 
least two difficulties that one has to address. 

First of all, it is puzzling how the fact that the capacity of locomotion is 
posterior in the coming to be, i.e. prior in essence, is supposed to lead to 
the conclusion that locomotion has primacy over the other kinds of non- 
substantial change, as Aristotle infers a few lines later.” 

Secondly, even if this is the case, the argument, as we have seen, is not 
about locomotion in general, but about a special kind of change in place, 
namely self-caused locomotion. But if the premises of the argument are 
only about this special way of locomotion and not about locomotion in gen- 
eral, then the argument cannot lead to a conclusion about locomotion in 
general. Aristotle is surely aware of this fact and does not intend to equivo- 
cate ‘locomotion’ in the special sense with its broader meaning. Most likely, 
he has good reasons to think that the priority of this capacity contributes 
something to showing the priority of locomotion in general. 

Apart from these two points that follow from the special use of the term 
‘locomotion’ and that are about the structure of the argument, one may also 
have doubts about the second premise of the argument, namely that loco- 
motion is last in the process of coming to be of all beings undergoing this 
process. Aristotle seems to presuppose its truth and does not present any 
reasons for this assumption here. I will start by showing that Aristotle’s 
assumption is right, while an answer to the two remaining questions will be 
given later on. 


7.1.4 Does locomotion come to things last? 


One reason why Aristotle presupposes the truth of the assumption that the 
capacity of locomotion comes last in the process of coming to be might be 
that he thinks this to be obvious from observation. An infant, for instance, 
is unable to walk around right after birth and it takes a while until it is able 
to perform its own locomotion. The same is true for other animals, like for 
instance dogs or cats. Other animals, however, precocial ones such as 
horses, are able to walk almost right after they are born. And certain kinds 
of fish—for instance the guppies^ in my fish tank—can swim around right 
after leaving their mother's body. While this may not contradict the 
assumption that locomotion is rather late in the coming to be of animals, it 
nevertheless shows that the development of animals may differ from case to 


22 бот [...] хой ў utvyots aity por TOV KAAWY &v e хот обоїоу, Phys. VIII 7, 
261a13-20: "Therefore [...] this [kind of] change would also have primacy over the other 
[kinds] in essence". 

23 Poecilia reticulata. 
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case, which then raises the question whether there are kinds of living beings 
in whose development locomotion is not last. For this reason, I do not think 
that Aristotle’s assumption was based on mere observation—at least not 
primarily. As I will now show, this assumption is in accordance with and 
follows from his theory of the soul as it is stated in the De Anima. In fact, 
the first of the two arguments for locomotion’s priority in essence presup- 
poses this theory without mentioning it explicitly. Accordingly, I will now 
deal with the aspects of this theory that are of importance to my under- 
standing of this argument. 


7.1.4.1 Capacities of the soul 


According to Aristotle, the soul as the principle of life of living things has 
different capacities.” Which capacity the soul of a certain living being has 
depends on what kind of living thing it is. A plant’s soul, for instance, only 
has the capacity of nutrition that is responsible for a living thing’s nourish- 
ment, growth and reproduction.” But the soul of every other living being 
also has this capacity. More highly developed forms of life, however, have 
additional capacities which plants lack. All animals, in contrast to plants, 
for example are able to make perceptions and therefore have a certain capa- 
city that is responsible for this kind of sensory activity. As we have seen, 
some, but not all, of the animals have the capacity to move from place A to 
place B. According to Aristotle’s theory, such animals, in contrast to 
sponges or other animals of that kind, therefore have a soul which may be 
the source of their self-motion, or to put it in other words, they have a soul 
which has the locomotive capacity.”° 

As we have seen, the argument under discussion clearly refers to such 
capacities, as the term ‘locomotion’ does not mean “change in place’ in gen- 
eral, but rather stands for the capacity to cause one’s own change in place.” 
In this sense x has locomotion, if it can cause its own change in place. As I 
said, the argument presented may show that the capacity to self-locomote is 
prior in essence to the capacity to perform any of the other changes, rather 


24 The difference between things that have a soul and those that do not lies in the fact that 
the former have life while the latter do not (see de An. II 2, 413a20-22). The soul is the princi- 
ple (ox) of the kind of activities that are specific to things that live (see for instance de An. 
II 2, 413a22-25 and 413b11-13). 

25 See for instance de An. II 2, 413a31-bl. 

26 See for instance de An. II 4, 415b21-23. 

27 See p.173. This also seems to be in accordance with comparable passages in the De 
Anima where Aristotle for instance says that ‘x has perception’ and obviously means that x 
has the capacity to perceive (see for instance de An. II 3, 414b4, III 3, 427b11-12, and III 11, 
433b31-43422). 
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than that locomotion has priority over the other kinds of change. But it is 
the latter which Aristotle intends to show in Physics VIII 7. 

The thought behind Aristotle’s argument seems to be the following: in 
living things each of the non-substantial kinds of change corresponds to 
and is caused by a certain capacity or part of the animal’s soul. If the capa- 
city to change in place is prior in essence to the animal’s capacity to change 
in quality and in quantity, then (in some way) locomotion itself is prior in 
essence to the two remaining non-substantial kinds of change. Because of 
this, Aristotle does not compare all of the different kinds of change that a 
living thing may undergo in general, but only those of which the source 
(бох) in some way lies in the living being itself and that thus is responsible 
for it in some senge "" This is also the reason why Aristotle only has the 
non-substantial kinds of change in mind here: my inner principle of change 
and rest certainly was not responsible for my coming to be. 

From what Aristotle says in the De Anima it is clear that change in quan- 
tity is caused by the nutritive part of the soul (0pezttxóv)^? and change in 
place by the locomotive part (xtvyttxdyv).°° Aristotle, however, does not say 
in the De Anima which of the different capacities or parts of the soul is 
responsible for causing a change in quality that occurs in the animal. One 
might think that the sensory part (atoO7ttxdv) does so, as it is responsible 
for perception insofar as the soul is a cause (&oy*]) of this sensory activity. 
But there are no doubt other occurrences of alteration in a living thing 
besides perception that originate from its soul and that are not merely 
changes undergone passively, for instance the case in which my skin 
becomes darker after I take a sunbath. Thus, saying that the sensory part is 


28 I do not want to claim here that a living being is responsible in the same way for all the 
different changes that its soul is a cause of and which it undergoes not merely passively. Yet, 
one may say that these changes are on a par insofar as the living thing's soul is their source or 
origin (&ọXń) in some sense. For this is what distinguishes things that are by nature (doe) 
from such that are not: as Phys. II 1, 192b13-15, claims, the former have the source of their 
changes within themselves, be it a change in quality, quantity, or place. These are the kinds of 
change which are of relevance to the argument in question. The fact that an animal's locomo- 
tion has an exceptional status, since in some sense it is the only kind of change in the animal 
that may be called self-motion in the appropriate sense, is of no importance here (see section 
3.5, esp. p. 62, where I refer to the relevant passage in Phys. УШ 2 and 6). On a discussion of 
the latter see Morison (2004). 

29 The nutritive capacity is responsible, among other things, for taking in and transform- 
ing nourishment and assimilating it to the body so that the living being grows. See de An. II 
4, 415a22-26 and 415b26-27, and also de An. III 9, 432b8-11. 

30 In de An. II 2, 413b11-13, Aristotle states that the soul is the origin (apy) of and 
defined by various activities, one of them being locomotion (xtvYjotc). Later in II 3, 414a31- 
32, when he enumerates the souls capacities he explicitly speaks of this capacity as xtvytuxdv 
XOTH TÓTOV. 
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responsible for all of the relevant alteration, because it is responsible for 
perception, is not sufficient. In addition, perception is not the process one 
typically thinks about when speaking about alterations that occur in living 
things, and indeed it is not characterized as a full-blooded alteration, but 
merely as a sort of (&AAOtwotc xtc).^! The relation between the cause of the 
change, i.e. the sensory part, and that which undergoes the change differs 
significantly from the relation between the cause of an animal’s change in 
place and quantity. For the argument to work, however, there must be a 
part of the soul that is responsible for certain alterations that occur in the 
animal in the same way that such a part exists for the other two kinds of 
change. 

That this is what Aristotle has in mind becomes clear in a passage in De 
Partibus Animalium I 1, in which he points out which of the parts is 
responsible for alteration. In this text Aristotle says explicitly that the 
three kinds of non-substantial change (of which the living thing itself is the 
source) are caused not by the whole of the soul, but rather by one specific 
part.? In accordance with the De Anima this passage also presents “the part 
which is present even in plants”, i.e. the nutritive part, as the origin (oy) 
of growth (and diminution).** It has the capacity to change nourishment 
into (blood and) flesh and in this way makes it possible for the nourishment 
to be assimilated into the body in the process of growth.” 

According to PA I 1, the perceptive part of the soul (оїобттіхбу) is the 
origin (&oy) of alteration in a living being. "7 This is far from self-evident. 
It seems that, for Aristotle, an alteration, for instance the case in which I get 
a tan, is caused by this part of the soul in the following way "` The sensory 
part receives some input and reacts by initiating the respective change: in 
the example, the sun's shining on my skin alone does not make the colour 
of my skin change; this only happens if the sensory part of my soul, having 


31 D u£v yàp fonc @АЛоѓоотс тїс civar Soxel, de An. П 4, 415b24. 

32 The passage, found in PA I 1, 641b4-8, as a whole is: ў оох Sort moa ў dm хгуў- 
OEWS Op, OVSE TH ópia Aravta, GAN ор оос uèv Ónep xoà Eu тоїс putos, 
KAADLWOEWS SE TO оіодттіхбу, фоо&с ё’ EteOdvTL xoà оо TO voNTLXOV: “However, it is 
not the case that all soul is an origin of change, nor all its parts; rather of growth the origin is 
the part which is present even in plants, of alteration the perceptive part, and of locomotion 
some other part, and not the rational” (Transl. Lennox (2001)). 

33 Hobx Son THA ў POX хіуўосєос Op, ODSE TH UOELA @ттоуто., PA I 1, 641b4-5. 

34 GAN adbEjoews uèv OTEO xal Ev xotg фотоїс, PA I 1, 641b6. 

35 For the process of growth see GC I 5 and de An. II 4. For my understanding of the pro- 
cess of growth see section 3.2.1 in my discussion of the first argument for the priority of loco- 
motion, where the relevant passages in Aristotle are discussed. 

36 HAAOLDGEWS SE TO оїобутіхбу, PA I 1, 641b6-7. 

37 For this see Balme (1992), 91-92, on whose interpretation of this passage from PA I 1 
my understanding of it is based. 
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received this sensory input, initiates the bodily reaction. However, this 
does not imply that the alteration is caused by the sensory part of the soul 
alone; as there must be nourishment that the nutritive soul can transform 
into a part of the body in order for the body to grow, there also needs to be 
some sensory input for the alteration to take place; nevertheless it is the 
nutritive soul that is responsible for the occurrence of the growth in the first 
place, as is the sensory part for the respective alteration." The fact that such 
alterations are caused by the sensory capacity, of course, does not mean that 
this capacity of the soul is the primary source of all changes in quality a liv- 
ing being undergoes. Only those alterations for which the animal itself is 
responsible in the aforementioned way are caused by the soul's sensory 
capacity. My soul is not responsible for the warming of my skin that occurs 
when I take a sunbath, but it is for the darkening of my skin. 

The passage from PA I 1 does not name the part that is the origin of loco- 
motion and that, according to the De Anima, one may call the locomotive 
part (хіуттихбу). But it says that this part is different from the nutritive, 
the sensory, and the rational part of the вош], which makes clear, again, 
that for locomotion, too, there is a specific part or capacity in the soul that 
is responsible for this kind of change. For my purposes, that is for under- 
standing Aristotle’s argument for the claim that locomotion has priority in 
essence, this is sufficient. 


7.1.4.2 Priority in essence of the locomotive capacity 


To sum up what I just said: for each of the three kinds of non-substantial 
change that a living being undergoes and for which it is responsible in the 
sense that they originate in the animal’s soul, there is a specific capacity or 
part of the soul that is responsible for it. In this group of capacities, as Aris- 
totle claims, the one for locomotion is primary. 

According to what Aristotle says in the De Anima and elsewhere, these 
different capacities or parts of the soul stand in a relation of dependency. 


38 This is a modified version of an example Balme (1992), 92, uses. 

39 Another, more complex example would be the case in which I feel I have been treated 
unjustly and in reaction become angry so that, among other things, my face turns hot and 
red. That such cases count as alterations may be seen in Aristotle’s discussion of shame in EN 
IV 9. Shame, Aristotle tells us, is “more like a passion than a state” Grofe yàp UGAAOY), 
since “people who feel disgraced blush, and those who fear death turn pale”, which shows that 
both “seem to be in a sense bodily conditions” (ооротіхё Sh фоќуєтол nws eivat) (EN IV 
9, 1128b10-15, Transl. Ross). Thus when I blush, Balme (1992), 92, argues, my “memory or 
expectation of certain pains or pleasures” cause the sensory part of my soul to make my 
cheeks become hot and red. 

40 opge ò ётєрбуть xoi ob TO уоттихбу, PA I 1, 641b7. 
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An animal cannot have the sensory capacity without having the nutritive 
one, while there are living beings that have the latter without the former.“ 
The locomotive capacity and the sensory capacity stand in a similar rela- 
tion: having the former presupposes also having the latter, but not vice 
versa.” The relation between these capacities therefore is one of ontological 
priority. As we have seen in the discussion of the third argument for the 
priority of locomotion, x is ontologically prior to y, if and only if x can exist 
without y, but not vice versa. In terms of the three capacities of the soul this 
means that (1) the locomotive capacity cannot exist without the sensory 
one, but not vice versa, and (2) the sensory capacity cannot exist without 
the nutritive one, but not vice versa. Therefore, (3) the locomotive capacity 
also cannot exist without the nutritive one, but not vice versa. 

For this reason, all living beings have the nutritive part in common, no 
matter whether they also have the capacity for sensation or locomotion. 
However, it is impossible for there to be a living being which has the sen- 
sory capacity, but does not have the nutritive one. In the same way, it is not 
possible for there to be a living thing that has locomotion, but lacks percep- 
tion or nutrition. Accordingly, the different capacities may be ordered in 
the following way according to their ontological priority: 


1. Nutritive capacity 
2. Sensory capacity 
3. Locomotive capacity 


As with respect to priority in coming to be, with respect to ontological 
priority it is also not the capacity for locomotion that is prior to the rest, 
but the one that is responsible for growth and diminution, i.e. for nutrition. 
In fact, the capacity to cause one’s own change in place is posterior to the 
two other relevant capacities in this way. But, as we have seen, the argument 
is not about showing that the capacity for locomotion has ontological, but 
that it has essential priority. Aristotle has already shown in the first three 
arguments that locomotion in general is ontologically prior to the other 
kinds of change. A result of the third of these arguments (which I discussed 
in chapter 5 of my work) was that, from a broader perspective, every change 
in quantity and quality, even if it is self-caused by a living thing’s nutritive 


41 See de An. II 3, 415a1-3. 

42 See de An. III 10, 433b27-30, where Aristotle argues that an animal is only capable of 
locomotion (xtvvrttxóv) insofar as it is capable of desire (Ópexttxóv). The latter, again, pre- 
supposes either the sensory (aioOvux*) or the reasoning capacity (Aoytottxń). As only some 
of the animals have reason, but all of them have desire (see de An. III 11, 434a5-7), and since 
some of them may move themselves without having reason, it is clear that the locomotive 
capacity presupposes the sensory one. However, there are animals, for instance sponges, 
which are capable of sensory activity but not of locomotion. 
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or sensory capacity, ontologically depends on a preceding locomotion." At 
this point I can only say that it will become clear later on that the ontologi- 
cal posteriority of the soul’s capacity for locomotion, as well as the fact that 
it is posterior in coming to be, does not contradict its essential priority, but 
even needs to be understood as the expression of its priority in essence. 

The relation of ontological dependency that exists between certain capa- 
cities finds its expression in the process of development of any living thing, 
even though Aristotle does not point this out explicitly. If (1) the capacity 
to move oneself cannot exist without the capacity for sensory activity, and 
if, as Aristotle presupposes, (2) capacities to perform certain things are 
developed at different stages and times in the process of coming to be, then 
it follows that (3) a capacity x that has ontological priority over a capacity y 
also will be prior in the process of coming to be. Accordingly, the nutritive 
capacity, for instance, will always be prior to the capacity to locomote in the 
coming to be of every living thing. In this way the order of ontological 
priority of the soul’s capacities corresponds to the order of their develop- 
ment and hence their priority in the process of coming to be. Since the rela- 
tion of being prior in coming to be is the converse of the relation of being 
prior in being, it follows that the higher the ontological priority of a soul’s 
capacity, the lower its priority in essence. The relation between the three 
kinds of priority may be made clearer by means of the following diagram: 


< 


priority in coming to be k 


> 


ontological priority of capacities 


Fig.3 


In Fig. 3 something x is in the process of becoming a full member of kind К. 
The vertical lines represent different moments in x’s existence. At t4 x is 


43 It is important to emphasize, therefore, that the fact of the locomotive capacity’s onto- 
logical posteriority is absolutely compatible with what is stated in all three arguments for 
locomotion’s ontological priority, although one might think differently at first. I have just 
explained in what way this is true with respect to the third argument. Also according to the 
first argument a change that has its source in a living thing’s nutritive or sensory capacity, i.e. 
in a capacity that is ontological prior to the locomotive capacity, nonetheless is ontologically 
dependent on the locomotion that necessarily has to occur in order for the alteration or 
growth to take place (see chapter 3). As the second argument shows, it is true in the same way 
that any such change in quality or quantity will be accompanied by a change in place, while 
the converse does not hold (see chapter 4). 
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fully k, the end of its coming to be k has been reached. The closer x is to the 
full being of k the more priority in essence it has. Conversely, the more 
prior x is in the process of coming to be k, the less prior it is in essence. 
Suppose that x at t, has the nutritive capacity, at t; the sensory one, and at 
і, the locomotive one. Accordingly, of the three moments f,-t5, x at t; has 
the least priority in being, but the highest in coming to be k. In addition, at 
this moment it only has the capacity that is of the highest priority ontologi- 
cally, namely that for nutrition, as it is capable of existing on its own. It is 
the other way round at tz: x at this point is of the highest priority in essence, 
but of the lowest in the coming to be k, and has the capacity of the least 
ontological priority, namely the locomotive capacity, which presupposes 
that it also has the nutritive and the sensory one. But, as stated by the 
reversed priority claim, the capacity to locomote is of the highest priority in 
essence. 

Following Aristotle's theory, it is clear that of the soul's three different 
capacities to cause any of the three non-substantial changes, the one 
responsible for locomotion comes to things last. That is, Aristotle is right to 
claim the second of the two premises of the first argument for locomotion's 
priority in essence. But before returning to the discussion of the argument 
as a whole I would like to point out that the discussion of the development 
of capacities also adds something to our understanding of the concept of 
priority in essence. As I will argue now, it shows that there is another criter- 
ion for saying that x has priority in essence over y. 


7.1.5 Another sense of priority in essence 


As we have seen, x is prior in essence to y, if and only if x fulfils their com- 
mon essence to a higher degree, i.e., has more of the essential features spe- 
cific to k than y.** I have also argued that the essential features may also be 
called prior to other such features (derivatively). As one can see in Fig.3, x 
is closer to what it takes to be k when it has locomotion, rather than merely 
nutrition, which all living beings have in common. This means that x is of 
higher priority in essence when it has locomotion, because it is an essential 
part of its nature to have this capacity, and it accordingly fulfils more cri- 
teria of being k than when it merely has nutrition. For instance, it is more 
specific for a human being to have locomotion than to have nutrition. Or to 
put it differently: of the three possible answers to the question what a man 
is, (a) a living being that has the nutritive capacity, or (b) the sensory one, 
or (c) the locomotive one, the last is the most precise and presents more of 


44 See p.170. 
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a man’s essence and nature than (a) and (b)—especially since, due to the 
dependency of capacities discussed previously, (a) and (b) are also implied 
by (c). It is more specific for a man to have the capacity for locomotion than 
for growth and alteration, since animals like sponges also have the latter 
two, though not the first. Having the capacity to self-locomote makes a 
human being more what it is than alteration or growth and diminution. 

Thus, at least with respect to the three aforementioned capacities, one 
may say that the capacity which is prior in essence also is more specific to 
that to which it belongs. This tells us something more about what it might 
mean for an essential feature x of k to be prior in essence to another such 
feature y: if x is prior in essence to y, then x is more specific to k than y and 
not vice versa. That is to say, having feature x is responsible to a higher 
degree for and contributes more to fulfilling the form and essence of k than 
having feature y. 

This opens up a way to determine whether something is prior in essence 
to something else, without making reference to the coming to be of some- 
thing. It provides a measure by means of which one can tell whether some- 
thing fulfils its essence to a higher degree than something else of the same 
kind, or whether an essential feature is more responsible for its bearer’s ful- 
filment of essence than another feature. 

Here is another example: Aristotle would certainly agree that thinking is 
more specific to man than locomotion, for this is what differentiates him 
from all—or at least most—of the other animals which possess locomotion. 
Based on what I have said, ‘thinking’ is therefore prior in essence to ‘loco- 
motion’. That this is the case follows from the reversed priority claim: in 
the development of human beings, the fully developed capacity for thought 
is posterior to that for locomotion. Hence, according to this assumption the 
former also has essential priority over the latter.“ The assertion that if an 
essential feature is prior in essence to another one, then the feature is more 
specific to what its bearer is, i.e. its essence, is a substantial claim. I cannot 
argue for its general truth here, even though it is not unlikely that Aristotle 
would agree with it. Yet, I have shown that it is the case for priority in 
essence with respect to the three kinds of non-substantial change, and we 
should keep in mind that the concept of priority used to compare different 
kinds of change, according to Aristotle, may differ in some way from other 
uses of this concept. 


45 This implies a substantial claim about the connection between the order in which 
essential features are acquired in the coming to be and their specificity: since what is later in 
the coming to be is prior in essence and what is more specific is prior in essence, the coming 
to be of a living thing proceeds from the less to the more specific. I will not argue for this 
claim here. 
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The understanding of priority in essence presented above is of utmost 
importance to the later discussion of the second argument for locomotion’s 
priority in essence. Without it, as I will show later, the first and second 
argument for locomotion’s essential priority cannot argue for the same kind 
of priority, but for two different kinds of priority. Thus, only with the addi- 
tional criterion of specificity at hand does it become clear that Aristotle has 
not made the mistake of equivocation. After these remarks I will now sum- 
marize the results of the discussion of the first argument for locomotion’s 
priority in essence. 


7.1.6 Conclusion 


As we have seen, Aristotle is right to presuppose the truth of the first pre- 
mise, i.e. of the claim about reversed priority, on which his argument for 
locomotion’s priority in essence is based. The concept of priority in essence 
that underlies this claim is that for x to be prior in this way it must fulfil its 
essence and form to a higher degree than the thing to which it is compared. 
I have also showed that the term ‘locomotion’ is used in a special way in this 
argument. Accordingly, saying that locomotion is prior to the other kinds 
of change in our context means that the capacity to locomote is prior to the 
capacities of a living thing’s soul to be a source of the other two kinds of 
non-substantial change, and also that this is more specific to being that 
which something is according to its form and nature. My discussion has 
also showed the truth of the second premise on which this argument for 
locomotion’s priority in essence is based, namely that it is last in the coming 
to be of living things insofar as its capacity comes to things later than the 
capacity for the other two kinds of change. 

If one takes into account that ‘locomotion’ stands for ‘capacity to cause 
one’s own locomotion’, then the reconstruction of the argument presented 
is as follows: 


(1) If x is posterior to y in the coming to be of living things, then x is 
prior in essence to y with respect to living things. 

(2) In the coming to be of living things the capacity to cause locomotion 
is posterior to the capacity to cause alteration, growth and diminu- 
tion. 

(3) Therefore, in living things, the capacity to cause locomotion is prior 
in essence to the capacity to cause alteration, growth and diminu- 
tion. 
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The argument itself is sound. Yet, one has to keep in mind in what context 
it is stated. It is one of the two arguments by means of which Aristotle 
intends to show that locomotion, not the capacity to self-cause locomotion, 
is prior in essence. But it is also Aristotle’s answer to a possible objection 
against the priority claim. For, as we have seen in the discussion of the 
fourth argument, locomotion is the last of the different kinds of change 
(boxé&tv THY xtvfjoeoy), as it comes last to individual living things in their 
development." But this fact of the posteriority of locomotion seems to con- 
tradict the thesis that it is the primary kind of change, a thesis which is sup- 
posed to show that only locomotion can be the kind of change that has its 
primary source in and is directly caused by the first unmoved mover. 

Aristotle's answer to this objection, as we have seen, is that locomotion is 
prior in another, more important sense of priority, not in spite of the fact 
that it is posterior in coming to be, but rather because it is posterior, which 
shows its primacy. As I have stated at the beginning of this chapter, it is 
important to keep in mind that in the greater context of Aristotle's theory 
teleology plays an essential role. Changes occur for the sake of reaching cer- 
tain goals or ends; in the case of the coming to be of animals the goal is for 
them to reach their maturity, that is, to completely fulfil their form and 
essence. Explaining, and therefore knowing, why a change occurs and what 
its nature is, is only possible by making reference to its goal, which is why 
the ends of changes have explanatory priority. But for those perishable liv- 
ing things that at least potentially are able to move themselves it is more 
essential and specific to them that they be able to serve as the source of their 
own locomotion, than the source of other changes, especially since being 
the source of one’s locomotion implies that one also has the capacities, i.e. 
parts of the soul that are responsible for the other partly self-caused changes 
to occur. That is to say, having the capacity for locomotion contributes 
more to fulfilling a living thing's form and nature, and to reaching the goal 
for the sake of which this whole process of coming to be takes place. This is 
the sense in which locomotion—in virtue of the locomotive capacity's 
priority—is prior in essence and in nature, which, as I have shown, is not 
only claimed, but also shown by Aristotle in the first half of the fifth argu- 
ment. 

But Aristotle does more than merely deal once again with the stated 
objection against his claim of the primacy of locomotion and show the 
essential role that locomotion plays for perishable living things. For, in 
doing so he also presents very good reasons for assuming that this must be 
the kind of change which is directly caused by the first unmoved mover, 
which in Met. XII is identified with god. Showing that locomotion is pri- 


46 See Phys. VIII 7, 260b30-33. 
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mary involves comparing it to other kinds of change, and this is exactly 
what Aristotle does here in examining what role it plays in beings in com- 
parison to the other kinds of change. 

But this project is not yet completed, because so far only perishable living 
things have been considered. In the second part of the fifth argument, Aris- 
totle therefore will present reasons for the claim that locomotion is primary 
in eternal things as well. If the second sub-argument is also successful in 
showing what it is supposed to show, then the fifth argument taken as a 
whole shows that having locomotion in the sense at issue has priority in 
essence over the other kinds of change in all kinds of beings. This means 
that the second argument is not merely an additional reason for the pri- 
macy of locomotion, but needs to be considered in connection with the first 
one, and vice versa. Without the second argument the general priority in 
essence of locomotion would not be shown. As I will state in the course of 
the following discussion, this last step, however, presupposes understanding 
locomotion’s priority in essence in terms of its being more specific to that 
to which it belongs, and this, as I have shown, implicitly underlies Aristo- 
tle’s discussion of the first sub-argument. This also supports my view that 
there indeed is a close relation between the first and second arguments. 

Therefore, one may conclude that Aristotle at the end of the passage I 
discussed is right in claiming that he has shown that locomotion has “pri- 
macy over the other kinds of change”*”—but only in the sense that he has 
proved this to be true in the sense in question, i.e. with respect to living 
things. In order to prove that the claim about locomotion’s priority in 
essence is true in general it still needs to be shown that locomotion is prior 
in this sense for eternal things as well. 


7.2 Locomotion alone preserves its subject’s essence 
7.2.1 Overview 


The second argument follows right after the first one: 


xoà ў хіуоіс atv, пороту тбу HAAWY бу ei хот ObOtay, даб TE 
тобто xoi ÕLÓTL Motor тїс Obotac EELotaton TO xLVOULEVOY THY 
XLVYHOEWY EV TH qépgoÜ0au хото UÓVNY YAO ODSEV LETABEAAEL TOD 
civa, Фото GAAOLOLUEVOD uèv TO тобу, abEavoUEeVOD SE хой 
фӨ{уоутос̧ TO тообу. (261а19-23) 


47 1 xtvyoig abc [scil. popd] пооту TOY &XXov бу ei хот obotav, Phys. УШ 7, 
261a19-20. 
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this [kind of] change would also have primacy over the other [kinds] in 
essence, because of this and [1] for the reason that what is undergoing a 
change of the [different] changes departs from its essence least in under- 
going locomotion; [2] for it [i.e. locomotion] alone does not change any- 
thing of the being [of that which undergoes the change], as of what alters 
the quality [changes], and of what grows and diminishes the quantity. 


The second argument presents another reason for locomotion’s primacy in 
essence. The claim is that locomotion is prior in this sense, since of the four 
kinds of change it is the only one which completely preserves the essence of 
its subject. I will argue that Aristotle uses this claim to show in this second 
sub-argument that locomotion is also prior in essence with respect to eter- 
nal things, after having argued that locomotion is prior in this way in per- 
ishable things. If successful, he will have made clear that locomotion in this 
sense is primary in essence in all things that have locomotion. 

According to this argument, locomotion has primacy over the other 
kinds of change, since, as sentence (1) states, if something x is undergoing a 
change in place, x somehow departs less from its essence (ооїо) than if it 
is undergoing any of the other kinds change. The reason (yao) for this 
claim is presented in sentence (2). It does not appear to add very much to 
the claim already stated: x's being (=їуои) does not change at all when x 
undergoes a locomotion, while its being changes when x is subject to altera- 
tion, growth or diminution, for x then changes in quality or quantity. Aris- 
totle does not present any further explanation for these claims, although 
they are far from self-evident and, as I will show, seem to contradict a basic 
Aristotelian assumption of his theory of change: change in quality and in 
quantity—along with locomotion—are labelled as non-substantial changes 
by Aristotle, i.e. as changes that by definition do not change their subject's 
essence.’ This seems to be in conflict with what is stated in sentence (1); 
for in what way can the non-substantial kinds of change be the cause for 
their subject’s ‘departing’ from or ‘stepping out’ of its essence (тўс одоос 
etlotata), i.e. its change in essence at all? And, more importantly, if they 
do not cause a change in essence in general, how could they be responsible 
for different degrees of change in essence—as suggested in sentence (1)? 
And assuming that these points turn out to be unproblematic, in what way 
would this argument fit into the greater context of the inquiry for the pri- 
mary kind of change? 

In order to solve these problems and to explain how the argument shows 
what it is supposed to show, it is necessary to look at it in more detail. I will 
proceed as follows: I will start by examining the claim stated in sentence 
(2), namely, that, if x undergoes locomotion, x's being does not change at 


48 See for instance Phys. V 1, 225a34-b5. 
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all (see 7.2.2). Next, I will examine the claim from sentence (1) that of all 
kinds of change, locomotion, if undergone by x, changes x in essence the 
least. I will argue that making sense of the argument presupposes distin- 
guishing between ‘x undergoing a change in being’ and ‘x undergoing a 
change in essence'—a distinction that is essential for this argument (see 
7.2.3). After this I will suggest that alteration and change in quantity, in 
contrast to locomotion, seem to involve their subject’s departing from its 
essence, as both may serve as necessary parts of certain substantial changes 
(7.2.4). As this proposal will turn out to be problematic, I will argue that the 
true reason for the asserted difference between locomotion and the other 
kinds of non-substantial change is that the latter in principle may, but do 
not have to, result in a change in essence of their subject, and that locomo- 
tion in this sense is indeed special (7.2.5). My last step will be to argue that 
it is because of this special feature that locomotion is the only change eter- 
nal things can undergo, and that this is the reason for its priority in essence 
with respect to such beings. Thereby, I will explain in what way the fifth 
argument as a whole supports Aristotle’s claim that only locomotion can be 
the change which is directly caused by the first unmoved mover (see 7.3). 


7.2.2 Locomotion does not change its subject’s being 


What does Aristotle mean by the claim that locomotion, in contrast to the 
other two kinds of non-substantial change, does not change anything of its 
subject's being (оодёу иєто3@Алє тоб elvat)?" 

From what Aristotle says in sentence (2) it is clear that he certainly does 
not intend to say that change in quality and in quantity change their sub- 
ject’s being in the sense that they change what the subject is, i.e. its essence, 
while locomotion does not. According to what is stated here, a change in 
either quantity or quality counts as a change тоб eivat. This means that 
elvat here does not stand for what is usually referred to by terms like 
‘essence’ or ‘substance’ (oboía). A mere change in quality or quantity is not 
a change in essence. Change in quality and in quantity are explicitly defined 
by Aristotle as non-substantial changes; saying that every change in quality 
and quantity is a change in essence of the respective subject, as sentence (2) 
would if civar stood for обоо, would contradict this basic assumption of 
the Aristotelian theory of change. In fact, the distinction drawn between 
substantial and non-substantial changes would be made obsolete. Thus, the 


49 In what follows I will call the kind of change in which the subject is changed in being 
(tod civar) and about which Aristotle talks in І. 261a22 ‘change in being’. As I will show, this 
is to be distinguished from the case in which x departs from its essence (тўс obotag tiota- 
TOL). 
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change in being (tod elvan) that is discussed here is not a change in essence 
or substance, rather ‘being’ appears to be used in a broader sense here. 

There is a way in which one may speak of a change in being in such a 
broader sense without saying that it is a change in the subject’s essence: the 
four respects in which something x may change were derived from the dif- 
ferent “categories of being”.™ Three of these ‘kinds of being’ are quality, 
quantity, and place. Accordingly, a change in quality, quantity, or place by 
definition is a change of its subject’s being, as what undergoes a change 
does so with respect to one of these four categories of being." But this is 
certainly not the respect that is of importance to Aristotle’s explanation in 
sentence (2), because there it appears that only a change in respect of qual- 
ity or of quantity counts as a change in its subject’s being, while locomotion, 
i.e. the subject's change in place, does not" But why should one say this? 

Let us consider some instances of the different kinds of change in order 
to get an idea how this might be possible. Suppose I change with respect to 
some quality and my face turns hot and red because I become angry, which 
—at least in this passage—seems to count as a change in my being. The 
same is true if I gain weight and increase in size because I have not done 
any exercise for a couple of months; in the passage at issue, this change in 
my quantity also counts as a change in my being. Not so, in the case of loco- 
motion: if I go from my office to the kitchen to prepare a cup of tea, noth- 
ing of my being changes at all (оодёу wetaBGAAEL тоб Elva) on Aristo- 
tle’s view. This is an reasonable assumption and we would agree to this, for 
my mere movement from place A to place B, one could argue, does not 
change anything in me, while in the previous two cases obviously some- 
thing in me does change. 

Therefore, in my view the point that Aristotle wants to make here is that 
none of what one may call x’s intrinsic attributes changes, when something 
x changes in place, while at least one such attribute changes when x under- 
goes any other kind of change." Accordingly, if x, from time f, to t, is 


50 See Phys. III 1, 200b25-201a9, where in 1.200b28 Aristotle speaks of "categories of 
being" (т@у тоо бутос xaTHYOELY) and at the end of the passage, in 1.201a8-9, concludes 
that “of change and non-substantial change there are so many kinds as of being” (xtvjoews 
xoi uevaoAr ёотіу të tooadta боо. тоб бутос). How exactly the kinds of change 
derive from the different categories is discussed in more detail in Phys. V 2. 

51 Therefore, Wagner (1967), 690, argues that Aristotle is wrong to say that change in 
place does not change anything of its subject's being, since place (705) undeniably is one of 
the kinds of being. The latter part of Wagner's claim is correct, as place indeed is one of the 
‘categories of being’, but as I will show this is not the respect in which Aristotle thinks that 
locomotion does not change its subject's being. 

52 xax& џбуту ү&о оодёу uexoóAXet тоб civar, Phys. VIII 7, 261a21-22: “for it [i.e. 
locomotion] alone does not change anything of the being." 

53 Graham (1999), 128, therefore, points out that "[i]n modern terms we could say that 
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undergoing a change only with respect to its place, x itself at t; would be 
indistinguishable from x at t». Apart from the negligible fact of x at t; being 
older than x at і, nothing in x itself has changed. This is not the case when 
x undergoes a change in quality or in quantity: to return to the previous 
examples, one could tell the difference between me at f; and me at і, for 
my face is red when I am angry at t; while it is pale at tj; something in me 
or, as Aristotle puts it here, of my being, has changed. In the same way, 
there is a difference between me at tı and at t, in the second example, 
because I am larger at t, than at і, and also heavier, as growth for Aristotle 
always involves the addition of some extra material" 

This must be what Aristotle has in mind when he claims that locomotion 
is the one and only (хото џбуу) kind of change which does not change 
anything of the being (тоб elvat) of that which undergoes the change at all 
—a claim that is in accordance with common sense assumptions, but that at 
first glance is irritating in its wording to the reader of Aristotle, as it seems 
to contradict basic assumptions of his theory of change. 

But now that this is clear, in what way is the fact that locomotion does 
not change its subject's being in the described sense a reason for the claim 
stated in sentence (1), namely that, of all kinds of change, the subject of 
change in place departs from its essence least and thus has priority in 
essence? 


7.2.3 Locomotion preserves its subject's essence best 


In other words, what sentence (1) says is that if something x undergoes one 
of the remaining kinds of change, x departs from or steps out of its essence 
(тїс одоіос 2Еіототои), i.e. changes in essence to a higher degree than in 
the case in which x merely undergoes a change in place. 

This claim makes sense with respect to coming to be and corruption. 
Both are defined as changing their subject with respect to its substance or 
essence (хот obotavy)."? For this reason sentence (2) does not say anything 
about coming to be and corruption, as there is no need for an argument 
showing the truth of this assumption: it is clear per definitionem that both 
change their subject's essence more than locomotion, since they are sub- 
stantial changes, while the latter is a non-substantial one which does not 


since location is a relational property, change of place involves a change only of relations, not 
of non-relational properties." 

54 See my discussion of the first argument for priority in locomotion, where I show in 
what way Aristotle thinks that every process of growth involves the addition of something. 

55 See for instance Phys. Ш 1, 20033-34, Phys. V 1, 225a17-18. 
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change its subject’s essence at all. But if, of two changes x and y, x does not 
change its subject at all while y does in some way, it is true to say that x 
changes its subject less than y—even if x does not change its subject in any 
way whatsoever. 

A substantial change, however, is defined as a change either from what is 
to what is not, or from what is not to what is.” Hence, a substantial change, 
in contrast to a non-substantial one, is not a change between contraries, but 
between contradictories, which means that there are no intermediates 
between the starting point and endpoint of the change." Accordingly, a 
change in essence cannot be a matter of degree: a (complete) change in 
essence, by definition, cannot change its subject’s essence more or less than 
any other (complete) change in essence. Sentence (1), however, suggests 
that there are degrees to which a change’s subject may depart from its 
essence, i.e. undergo a change with respect to its essence. As I have shown, 
there is no problem in saying that any substantial change changes x’s 
essence more or to a higher degree than any of the non-substantial ones. 
But there is a problem in saying that, of the four kinds of change, locomo- 
tion changes its subject’s essence least. For this requires that locomotion 
not only change its subject’s essence less than coming to be and corruption, 
but also less than change in quality and in quantity. For this to be true it 
would suffice to show either that (1) locomotion does not change its sub- 
ject’s essence at all, while change in quality and quantity do in some way, or 
that (2) locomotion also does so, though to a lower degree than change in 
quantity and quality. This presupposes two problematic assumptions. First, 
it would imply that there are different degrees to which something may 
change in essence, which, as I just stated, contradicts what Aristotle says 
elsewhere about change in essence, i.e. in substance. Second, this implies 
that, at the very least, change in quantity or quality—and possibly even in 
locomotion—may change its subject’s essence. 

Let us start with the second of the two assumptions. As I said before, it 
would clearly collide with basic theorems of Aristotle’s theory of change. If 
my face turns hot and red, or if I become larger due to laziness, does this 
imply a departure from—that is a change in—my essence, while no such 
change occurs when I walk from my office to the kitchen? In all three cases, 
accidental properties, at best, are changed, and thus none of them affects 
the essence of its respective subject—which is in accordance with the fact 
that Aristotle explicitly distinguishes change in quality, quantity and place, 
understood as non-substantial changes, from coming to be and corruption: 
the former are defined as changing something of a substance, but not the 


56 Phys. V 1, 224b8-10 and 225a12-20. 


57 See for instance Phys. V 1, 225a34-b5. 
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substance, i.e. essence Heel" Because of this it is puzzling that here, never- 
theless, x in undergoing locomotion is supposed to change in essence less 
than when undergoing any of the remaining non-substantial kinds. This 
problem might make one think that in our passage Aristotle by “x departing 
from its essence’ does not mean ‘х undergoing a change in essence’ and that 
обоо therefore does not stand for ‘essence’ or ‘substance’, but is employed 
in a different sense here. Indeed, it was suggested by Wagner that oboía 
has a broader meaning here and cannot be reduced to 'essence' in this con- 
text: whenever x undergoes any change it “departs from its ovoia” (тїс 
ovbotas &ECovorvou) in some way, but without the essence of x being neces- 
sarily affected.” According to Wagner, Aristotle is saying exactly the same 
thing when he says that ‘x departs from its essence’ (€&{otatat тїс 
одоос) and that ‘something of xs being changes’ (uetaBaAAEL тоб 
eivat), the expression used in the justification presented for sentence (1). 
This seems attractive since it would solve all the problems that I have 
pointed out. 

For reasons I will state later, I nevertheless take it that Aristotle intends 
to make a distinction between the two cases and that this distinction is cru- 
cial for the argument made here. On my understanding, a change in being 
(тоб civar), as we have seen, would be a change of the intrinsic attributes 
of x. It may concern accidental, but also essential attributes—a case I have 
not discussed so far. Thus, a change in being may, but does not have to, 
affect its subject's essence. A change in essence, by contrast, always does so. 
It is more than the mere change of some, perhaps accidental attributes of 
the change's subject and changes the very substance that underlies this 
change at its beginning; the subject of generation or corruption does not 
outlast such a change, and no longer exists when the change is over. 
Accordingly, a change in essence is also a change in being, but not vice 
versa. 

But if, as suggested by Wagner, oboía does not stand for ‘essence’ here, 
and is used in a broader sense, this would raise the following difficulty: 
Aristotle claims that locomotion has priority in essence and presents two 
arguments for this claim. As my examination of the first argument has 
shown, this argument clearly presupposes the concept of essence: of two 
things x and y, both being of one and the same kind k, x is prior to y, if and 
only if x fulfils the essence of k to a higher degree than y. A consequence 
that results from Wagner’s reading of the second argument is that the con- 


58 For instance, the distinction between хѓуто!с and wetaBoAy introduced in Physics V 
is based on this essential difference. 

59 See Wagner (1967), 690. Also Hardie & Gaye seem to take тўс ovatus and тоб eivat 
to refer to the same, and hence take them to stand for ‘its being’, and ‘of being’ respectively, 
although it is unclear what ‘being’ stands for in this context. 
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cept of essence does not play any role in the second argument: locomotion 
is prior not because it changes its subject in essence (in the strict sense) 
least, but because it does not change its being (in the Wagnerian sense) at 
all. For a change in being to occur, however, it does not matter whether the 
change’s subject undergoes a change in essence or not. According to this 
understanding, the concept of essence would play no role at all in deciding 
whether x has priority in essence over y. Thus the definition of priority in 
essence underlying the second argument would be different from the one 
presupposed by the first argument for locomotion’s priority in essence. If 
this were the case and Wagner’s reading correct, then Aristotle is not pre- 
senting two arguments for one and the same way in which locomotion has 
priority, namely with respect to essence (хот oboíay), but is rather arguing 
for two different ways in which it does, and is falsely using the same name 
for both, thus making the mistake of equivocation. 

But if, as I see it, Aristotle thinks that both arguments show that locomo- 
tion is prior in the same way, then the definition of priority in essence that 
underlies the first argument also needs to be presupposed for the second 
one. Another reason that speaks for taking the phrase ‘to depart from its 
essence’ as referring to a substantial change, is that when Aristotle employs 
this term elsewhere, it stands for a change in the essence of the change’s 
subject, which suggests that this is also the case here 

But if my assumption is correct and the process of x undergoing a change 
in being really differs from x departing from its essence, one still has to face 
the problem which I mentioned above. If the fact that a change in quality or 
quantity, in contrast to locomotion, changes its subject x’s being (sentence 
2) accounts for its changing x’s essence more than locomotion, but less than 
generation and corruption (sentence 1), then it seems that these non-sub- 
stantial kinds of change must be taken to somehow lead to or involve a 
change in x’s essence, that is, a substantial change, whereas locomotion does 
not. One might think that a way to deal with this problem is to read the 
argument as an a fortiori argument which could be reconstructed as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Of the non-substantial changes, only change in quantity and change 
in quality change the being of their subjects. 

(2) Neither change in quantity, nor change in quality changes the 
essence of its subject. 


60 This phrase does not seem to be used very often in Aristotle. Apart from the passage in 
Physics УШ, there is one in de An. I 3 (see 406b11-15). Also in Top. VI 6 (see 145a3-12) a 
form of &®(оттш in combination with тїс ovatus is used in order to signify a change in sub- 
stance. 
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(3) Therefore, a fortiori locomotion does not change the essence of its 
subject. (1, 2) 


Premise (1) takes up what is said in sentence (2) of our passage, namely that 
changes in quality and quantity change their respective subject in being 
while locomotion does not. Premise (2) refers to the fact that both of the 
kinds that can change their subject’s being, because they are non-substantial 
changes, cannot change its essence. The conclusion then seems correct. But 
this argument involves an implicit premise that needs to be made explicit: 
only a change that can change its subject in being can change its subject’s 
essence. This is due to the fact that, as I stated above, every change in 
essence is a change in being, while not every change in being is necessarily 
also a change in essence. If change in quantity and quality, which are 
changes in being, are incapable of making their subject depart from its 
essence, how then could locomotion be capable of doing so? In other words, 
if locomotion does not have the power to change x in being, this is even 
more true of its power to change x in essence. 

The argument then is correct. However, it does not explain why locomo- 
tion should be less responsible, or even the least responsible, for its subject’s 
departing from its essence (ўхіото тўс obo(ac EEfotatat) than alteration, 
growth and diminution. Again, these are all non-substantial changes, and 
thus all of them are incapable of changing their subject’s essence the same 
way; none of them does so more or less than any of the others. But it is this 
very attribute of changing its subject’s essence the least which is supposed 
to make locomotion prior in essence to the other kinds of change. 

Therefore, one should try to find a way in which it is appropriate to 
speak of such a difference in degree. In what follows I will argue that, in a 
certain respect, it is possible that the other two kinds of change are more 
responsible for their subject’s change in essence than locomotion. By relat- 
ing what I have said so far to a significant passage from Aristotle’s discus- 
sion of alteration in Phys. VII 3, my first step will be to suggest that altera- 
tion and change in quantity, in contrast to locomotion, seem to involve 
their subject’s departing from its essence, as both may serve as necessary 
parts of certain substantial changes (7.2.4). But since this proposal, as we 
will see, turns out to be problematic in many respects, my second step will 
be to argue that the true reason for the claimed difference between locomo- 
tion and the other kinds of non-substantial change is that the latter in prin- 
ciple may, but do not have to, result in a change in essence of their subject, 
and that locomotion in this sense is indeed special (7.2.5). 
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7.2.4 Making x depart from its essence by being part of a change in essence? 


7.2.4.1 Alteration as part of a change in essence 


In chapter 3 of Physics VII Aristotle presents different arguments for the 
claim that alteration in the full sense occurs only in sensible things and the 
sensory part of the soul, and is not a change in the shape (ойно), form 
(Loop), or state (£Etc) of that which undergoes the change P 

Aristotle’s first step is therefore to argue that the process through which 
the form or shape of a subject is changed is not, as one might think, an 
alteration. Rather, Aristotle claims here, this process by which the underly- 
ing matter takes on a certain form needs to be considered as a substantial 
change, namely coming to be (yéveotc), which differs significantly from 
alteration.?^ This is not what one would expect Aristotle to say, for, as I sta- 
ted in the discussion of the second argument, alteration usually also covers 
the cases that are explicitly excluded here D" Yet, for my purpose another, 
surprising remark that is made here is of importance: the coming to be of 
things, Aristotle tells us, by necessity seems to involve alteration. As the pas- 
sage in which this is stated is of special importance for my argument, I will 
present it here in full: 


ёт. OE хой єїттєїө обтос тотоу Ou SOEELEV, АЛО бодон TOV &v0po- 
тоу ў THY оіхіоу Y, GAAO OTLODY TOY Yeyvevruévov: HAAG ylyveoBat 
U£v tows Exaotov avayxatov KAAOLOVUEVOD xtvóc, otov THC BANS 
похуоорёутс ў UAVOLLEVIS Y, Ocpuarvouévns Ў c oxouévvis Ob uév- 
TOL тй YLYVOUEVE YE KAAOLODTAL, OVS’ ў YEVEOLS ADTHY &AAoLoo(c 
Zort, (246a4-9) 


Besides, it would seem absurd to speak in this way: that the man, or the 
house, or anything else that has come to be underwent alteration. But 
probably it is necessary that each thing comes to be by something being 
altered, as for instance by the matter being condensed, or rarefied, or 
heated, or cooled; the things which are coming to be, however, surely do 
not undergo an alteration, nor is their coming to be an alteration. 


If what Aristotle says here is correct, then coming to be necessarily involves 
alteration. Even though Aristotle is cautious in making this claim—he says 
that this is probably (occ) the case—there is no need to think that he has 
serious doubts that it is true at least for some cases of coming to be, even if 
it is not a universal principle. For my purpose it is enough to show that 


61 See Phys. VII 3, 245b3-8 and 248a6-9. 
62 For the full argument see Phys. VII 3, 245b9-246a9. 
63 See section 4.4.2, esp. p. 100, n. 70, and p. 103, n. 83, and their context. 
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coming to be sometimes entails alteration of the matter and that it, in this 
way, may be a constitutive part of the process of coming to be without 
which the process would not take place. I will not examine whether this is 
true for all cases of coming to be. 

The reason presented for this assertion is that something, for instance 
the matter (DA, of that which is coming to be undergoes an alteration. 
Suppose a statue is being cast of a lump of bronze. In the process, the 
bronze is heated so that it can be poured into the mould. That is, the bronze 
is subject to an alteration, as it changes from being cold to being hot. At the 
same time the bronze, by becoming warmer, expands or, as Aristotle puts it 
in this context, is rarefied. Thus, the making of a statue from a lump of 
bronze necessarily involves alteration, for without melting the bronze, the 
statue could not be cast. 

But is this also true of living beings? After all a bronze statue is a product 
of art, an artefact, and the coming to be of such things might differ signifi- 
cantly from that of living things. The science of nature, to which the treat- 
ment of change in Physics VIII belongs, deals, however, with things that are 
significantly different from artefacts, namely with things that have a nature, 
i.e. their own source of change—and hence of their own development and 
growth—within themselves.” Yet, Aristotle obviously thinks that the com- 
ing to be of artefacts, e.g. of a house or a statue, is analogous to that of liv- 
ing things like human beings, at least insofar as in both cases the matter of 
which they are composed undergoes an alteration in their coming to be" 

But in what way might one say that an alteration occurs in the coming to 
be of, say, a man? Aristotle does not explain this, probably thinking it to be 
obvious. An explanation may be found in his understanding of the develop- 
ment of living things and of the processes that according to his biological 
works are involved in this development. One of these processes, and the 
one on which I will focus here, is concoction (rédQtc). Concoction plays an 
essential role in living things in general and in their coming to be in parti- 
cular. For instance, it is necessary for the digestion of food, the production 
of blood and semen, and for the process in which the ovum, after its fecun- 
dation, develops into a full-grown living thing. 

Concoction in general is described as a process that operates by heat.°” 
According to Aristotle, through the heat of concoction, the matter of that 


64 See Phys. П 1, 192b13-15. 

65 See for instance Phys. VII 3, 246a4-9, in which, besides the coming to be of a human 
being, also that of a house is mentioned. 

66 For digestion of food involving concoction, see for instance PA II 3, 650a2-7; for the 
claim that blood is developed through concoction e.g. HA III 19, 521a17-18, and for the one 
that semen comes to be by concoction e.g. GA I 12, 719b2, or IV 1, 765b10-11. For the last 
point see what follows and n.68 of this section. 

67 See, for instance, Mete. IV 2, 379b12, and GA IV 1, 765b15-16. 
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which is coming to be is also altered. Such an alteration of the matter by 
means of heat stands, for instance, at the beginning of the development of a 
human being. Right after what we would call the fecundation of the ovum, 
the semen causes a heating of the matter that underlies this process, i.e. the 
menstrual blood, and thereby initiates a development that, in the end and 
via many different stages, leads to a full human being.®* The heating of the 
menstrual blood clearly is an alteration of that out of which the man is 
coming to be, i.e. of his matter. Thus, Aristotle is correct to assert that in 
the coming to be of a man, the matter of which he is composed necessarily 
undergoes an alteration. 

Yet, one needs to be careful not to confuse this alteration of the material 
with the coming to be of the human being. The alteration of the matter is a 
necessary part of the coming to be of the man, just as it is of the statue. But 
the heating of a lump of bronze alone does not automatically lead to a sta- 
tue no more than the heating of that out of which a man comes to be neces- 
sarily leads to a man. Nevertheless, the coming to be of the man and the sta- 
tue presuppose the alteration of the respective matter; it actually occurs by 
means of this alteration. Thus, there being such an alteration is a necessary, 
but not a sufficient condition for the coming to be of the respective thing.^" 

Even though Aristotle does not spell this out explicitly, it is clear that an 
alteration may be a necessary part of corruption (p80ec), that is, of the 
other kind of substantial change, as well. Suppose, for instance, a statue 
melts, and in losing its form is destroyed. In this case, too, the matter of the 
change's subject —namely the bronze—must undergo an alteration. If the 
bronze were not heated, the statue would not be destroyed (at least not in 
the manner described).”° Thus, alteration plays an essential role in this case 
of corruption too. 

But, again, one should ask whether the corruption of living organisms 
also entails, or at least may entail, an alteration of the matter of that which 
is perishing. Does alteration in the corruption of a human being for 
instance play a similar crucial role? An example would be a deadly disease 
in the course of which the body is subject to a fever that makes the body 
temperature rise higher than 42,6 °C, so that the person affected by it dies; 
the proteins in the body undergo denaturation and the cells no longer work 


68 As rennet makes milk become cheese by means of the vital heat (OeoUdtIg ontıxń) 
it contains, the male's semen acts in a similar way on the menstrual fluid. For this see GA I 
20, 729a10-14, and especially GA II 4, 739b20-26. 

69 For this reason also Wieland (1992), 124, n.13, states that "alles Entstehen vielleicht 
notwendigerweise dadurch bedingt ist, daß sich etwas ändert.” 

70 I do not mean to say that this is the only way in which the corruption of the statue may 
occur, nor that all possible ways involve an alteration. Yet, the destruction of the statue by 
melting it certainly does involve a change in quality of the matter. 
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as they should. In this case as well, an alteration of the matter is a necessary 
part of this process of this kind of corruption. 

It is important to keep in mind that what happens in the processes of 
corruption stated in the examples is more than the mere alteration of the 
respective matter, even though the alteration of the matter seems to operate 
as a cause of the corruption. In a change with respect to essence or sub- 
stance the form of the subject is changed. Such a change may involve a 
change that occurs on what one might call the material level, but the cor- 
ruption as a whole must not be reduced to what happens there, since this is 
not an appropriate explanation of a change in essence. The alteration 
involved is a necessary part of, but not identical with, the corruption. Aris- 
totle considers things as compounds of matter and form, in which the form 
or essence of a given thing determines what it is. A human being, as such a 
compound, is more than its body or the mere aggregation of some atoms 
and molecules, and cannot be reduced to its material constituents. But this 
is exactly what happens when I mistakenly explain Socrates’ dying from a 
fever as nothing but an alteration of Socrates’ body. 

From what we have seen, however, it became clear that an alteration— 
although belonging to the kinds of non-substantial change—may be partly 
responsible for a change in essence in a certain way. This then, however, 
one might think, might serve as a reason for Aristotle’s assumption that 
what undergoes an alteration departs from its essence to a higher degree 
than what undergoes locomotion. 

Yet, even if this is the way in which this passage needs to be read, one still 
has to deal with the following problem. In the case of a statue undergoing 
locomotion, it is clear that the subject of this change (tO xtvoóuevov) 
indeed does not change in essence in undergoing a change in place (Ev тб 
@éoeobat): when I buy a statue in Athens and bring it to Berlin, the statue 
that is subject to locomotion does not change merely in virtue of under- 
going a change in place. 

But this is different in the case of alteration that is involved in a change 
in essence. Let us return to the example of the corruption of a bronze statue. 
In this process the statue completely departs from its essence. The subject of 
this change in essence of course is the statue. Of the alteration that the cor- 
ruption entails, however, not the statue, but its matter is the primary sub- 
ject. The matter is altered by being heated. However, the matter, which is 
the subject of the alteration, clearly does not step out of its essence by 
becoming warmer. Therefore, strictly speaking it is not correct to say that 
the subject of alteration departs from its essence to a higher degree than the 
subject of locomotion. Accordingly, one might think that, although altera- 
tion may be a necessary part of a change in essence, Aristotle’s assertion 
that the subject of an alteration (tO GAAoLobUEVOY) departs from its 
essence to a higher degree than that of a locomotion is wrong. 
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Yet, Aristotle states elsewhere that in a looser sense we may say that it is 
the statue that undergoes a change in quality, i.e. is the subject of the altera- 
tion: as we have already seen in my discussion of the second argument, at 
the beginning of Phys. V 1 Aristotle points out that two of the ways in 
which something x may be said to change is that x changes accidentally 
(хотб ovußeßńxos) or with respect to its parts (xat& uéon).^! Of course, 
Aristotle also contrasts this looser everyday notion of change with a stricter, 
more scientific one, according to which something is said to change in the 
proper and primary sense, only if the subject of the change undergoes this 
change per se (xo0' отб). 

As in the discussion of the second argument for the priority of locomo- 
tion, Aristotle appears to apply the looser notion of change here in this con- 
text as well. It is in this wider sense that one may say that the statue is sub- 
ject to an alteration, since its matter is being altered. This point of view 
emphasizes that the alteration affects the statue as a hylomorophic com- 
pound and that this change may lead to or be involved in this compound’s 
change in essence. 

To sum up, it seems to be the case that what is subject to an alteration in 
this wider sense may depart from its essence to a higher degree than what is 
subject to locomotion—provided that, as I will argue, what undergoes loco- 
motion does not change in essence in any way. I have shown that the reason 
may be found in the fact that change in quality sometimes serves as an 
indispensable part of change in essence. 

Now it remains to examine whether it is also the case that what under- 
goes growth or diminution, i.e. changes in quantity, departs from its 
essence. Only then would it possible that, of the four changes, locomotion 
changes its subject in essence the least (хото) as Aristotle claims. To 
show that this is true, however, one would also have to analyse the role 
locomotion plays in substantial changes. I will now continue by focusing on 
the first of the two points and will deal with the second afterwards. 


7.2.4.2 Growth and diminution as part of change in essence 


In contradistinction to the passage from Phys. VII 3 that we discussed pre- 
viously, as far as I can see, there is no text in which Aristotle explicitly 
points to a connection between change in essence and change in quantity, 
i.e. growth and diminution. Nevertheless, I think that there may be a rela- 


71 See Phys. V 1, 224a21-24. 
72 See Phys. V 1, 224a26-28. For this see also section 4.2.2, p.77 f., in my discussion of the 
second argument for the priority of locomotion. 
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tion here that is quite similar to the one between alteration and change in 
essence. 

This is made clear by an obvious example, namely growth in the coming 
to be of living beings. In coming to be, that which is coming to be needs to 
grow in order to complete its development and become a full member of its 
respective kind. Growth, too, for Aristotle is an essential part of such cases 
of coming to be, that is, of a change in essence. This is clear, for instance, 
with respect to human beings: what is now an embryo needs to acquire a 
certain size in order to become a full-grown man, viz. it must grow and 
reach the magnitude specific to it as a human being.” As in the case of the 
alteration of the matter, the mere growth of that which grows does not 
automatically lead to a full-fledged human being, yet without the occur- 
rence of this change in quantity as a natural part of the development, the 
coming to be would not reach its goal. 

That the other kind of change in quantity, namely diminution («0(otc), 
is also connected to change in essence in a similar sense is indicated by the 
way Aristotle characterizes this kind of change. While growth is described 
as a change “towards the complete magnitude” that is specific to the respec- 
tive living thing’s nature, diminution is a change away from this natural 
magnitude."^ According to this characterization, a living thing has a magni- 
tude that is specific to its nature and, one could add, to its form. Growth as 
part of the coming to be of a living being aims at reaching this specific goal. 
Diminution, however, is a departing from the magnitude that is proper to 
the respective living being according to its form and essence. 

That this makes sense becomes clear when we think of certain cases in 
which a full-grown living being diminishes and becomes smaller: the pro- 
cess of dying or the progression of a severe illness, may go hand in hand 
with such a change in quantity: the organism becomes weak and emaciated, 
and loses the magnitude it usually has when it is in a healthy state. 

As for the case of alteration, here as well I will refrain from making the 
claim that for Aristotle every diminution is part of such a change in essence. 
Nevertheless, there are instances of corruption of which becoming smaller 
is an essential part. By contributing to and being a necessary part of the pro- 
cess of corruption, diminution as alteration in a sense may be said to make 
its subject depart from its essence. 


73 Aristotle for instance explicitly points out that natural growth always aims at reaching 
the complete magnitude that is specific to the nature of the respective thing (see VI 10, 
241a33-b2, and V 2, 226a31-32). 

74 ў [scil. хѓутотс] u&v gie tò xéAetov uéye00c abEnotc, 7| Ө Ex тобтоо qOtotc, Phys. 
У 2, 226a31-32; Phys. VI 10, 241a33-b2, abEYjoeoc uèv Yàp TO пёрос TOD хотй THY 
oixetay poy veAcíou ueyéOouc, Picews SE ў тобтоо ёхотаотс. 
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As we have seen, change in quality and quantity both are able to play a 
crucial role in substantial changes, although they are non-substantial kinds 
of change. For the discussion of the second argument for locomotion’s 
priority in essence it seems to be of special importance that change in qual- 
ity and quantity can serve as essential contributors to their subject’s corrup- 
tion. For it appears that in this way, i.e. in virtue of being such an indispen- 
sable part of the corruption process, both kinds of change may be said to 
make their subject depart from its essence. This, however, does not suffice 
for establishing what Aristotle claimed, namely that locomotion has essen- 
tial priority, because what is undergoing locomotion departs from its 
essence the least. One still needs to show that locomotion does not make its 
subject step out of its essence, or at least does so less than the other two 
non-substantial kinds of change. 


7.2.4.3 Locomotion as a part of a change in essence? 


The reason presented for locomotion’s being less involved in change in 
essence was that of the different kinds of change locomotion alone does not 
change the being of its subject in any way.” None of what I called ‘intrinsic 
attributes’ of the subject x of a locomotion changes merely because x 
changes its place. But this is what happens in every change in quality or 
quantity, which is the reason why these kinds of change, in a way, can at 
least contribute to their subject’s change in essence by being a part of this 
substantial change. A change in essence is a change that always occurs in 
that which is undergoing this change. Corruption, therefore, is a change in 
that which is ceasing to be. Since locomotion does not affect its subject’s 
inner attributes, one accordingly may say that it cannot be a part of a 
change in essence in the way alteration and change in quantity can. This is 
in perfect accordance with parts of the results of my discussion of the sec- 
ond argument for locomotion’s priority. For in this discussion I showed 
that locomotion per se does not entail a change of the inner spatial order of 
its subject x's parts, and hence, that x, apart from the change in place it 
undergoes as whole, is not changed in any way whatsoever, or, to put it in 
other words, x is left completely untouched with respect to its being. ? This 
fact, as I showed, follows from locomotion's ontological priority, because, 
as I made clear in my discussion of the second argument as well, change in 
place is an inelimnable part of any other kind of change insofar as any 
change undergone by x in quality, quantity, or substance necessarily 


75 See Phys. VIII 7, 261a21-23; on this see 7.2.2. 
76 See chapter 4, esp. section 4.2.3. 
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involves a change in place of x with respect to its parts, whereas change in 
place itself can occur without any other kind of change being involved.” 

But if against this background one considers again what I have just pre- 
sented as an answer to the question in what way one can say that changes 
in quality and in quantity change their subject x’s essence to a higher degree 
than change in place, it becomes obvious that what seemed to be a good 
explanation does not really help us make sense of Aristotle’s claim at all. 
For again: I have just shown that there are changes in substance of which 
change in quality or quantity are a necessary part and have presented this as 
the reason why alteration, growth and diminution may lead to their subject 
X's change in essence. But if the fact that change in quality and in quantity 
may be necessary parts of at least some cases of change in substance is a rea- 
son for saying that they may be responsible for their subject x’s change in 
essence, then the same is even more true with respect to change in place, 
which, as I have shown in my discussion of the second argument, is a neces- 
sary concomitant of every case of change in substance. Thus, it clearly seems 
wrong to argue that because change in quality and in quantity can be essen- 
tial parts of substantial changes, they therefore change their subject’s 
essence to a higher degree than change in place; the same is even more true 
for locomotion. Therefore, at least in this sense it is wrong to say that loco- 
motion makes its subject depart to a lesser extent from its essence than the 
other kinds of change, and thus another explanation for how Aristotle 
might be right in making this claim needs to be found." 


7.2.5 Change in quality or quantity in principle may result 
in a change in essence 


To summarize what I have just stated: as we have seen, locomotion, on the 
one hand, seems to be what one might call the weakest kind of change, in 
that it does not change the being of its subject in any way and leaves its 
inner attributes completely untouched, which is in perfect accordance with 
what Aristotle says about locomotion in the second argument for locomo- 
tion’s priority in essence. On the other hand, however, every change in sub- 
stance necessarily requires that its subject change with respect to place in a 


77 See the relevant sections in chapter 4. 

78 Another reason why this explanation is problematic lies in the fact that it is essentially 
based on Phys. VII 3, which certainly is far from being a very reliable source of information 
about Aristotle’s theory of change, since there, as I already pointed out, he espouses unortho- 
dox doctrines without presenting any further support for them—for example the one that 
change in shape, contrary to what is stated for instance in GC I 4 and in many other places, 
does not count as an alteration. 
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certain sense and, as we have seen, may only occur in virtue of this change 
in place. This, however, seems to be in conflict with Aristotle’s claim that 
locomotion has essential priority, since its subject then, as we have seen, in 
no way seems to depart to a lesser extent from its essence than the subject 
of alteration, growth or diminution. 

The solution to this problem is that both of the cases of locomotion that 
are contrasted here with each other differ with respect to what the actual 
subject of the respective change in place is. In the first case that which is 
said to change in place undergoes locomotion as a whole and therefore in 
the strict sense indeed is not changed in any other way than with respect to 
its place. In the second case, however, that which is said to change in place 
does so with respect to its parts, which is a completely different situation. 

In the argument that I am discussing at the moment, Aristotle, thus, 
seems to be claiming that any subject x, in undergoing a change in quality 
or quantity as a whole, is departing from its essence, while this is not the 
case for that which undergoes change in place as a whole. Otherwise, the 
claim that locomotion does not change the being of its subject would not 
make any sense at all, because something changing in place with respect to 
its parts, as we have seen, may very well lead to its corruption. Therefore, in 
order to find an appropriate solution one needs to compare change in qual- 
ity, quantity, and place insofar as they are undergone by a subject as a 
whole. 

Against this background my suggestion is that what Aristotle has in mind 
when he claims that x undergoing a change in quality or quantity as a whole 
implies x's departing from its essence is that these kinds of change in princi- 
ple may result in a change of essence, while this is impossible for locomo- 
tion. In what follows I will state the reasons for this claim in more detail. 

Let us start by examining in what way this is true with respect to altera- 
tion. My claim is that certain alterations something x may undergo as a 
whole can result in x undergoing a change in essence in the sense that if the 
alteration goes on for too long and in consequence the respective quality 
becomes too extreme this ultimately results in a change in substance. Sup- 
pose, again, I have a fever, that is, my temperature rises and my body 
becomes hot. This alone does not yet lead to my corruption. But if this 
change in quality, i.e. the heating of my body, were to continue, it would 
result in my corruption at some point. That this is what Aristotle has in 
mind is supported by a passage in the Topics. There it is stated that, if an 
affection is intensified and increased, this changes the substance and—to 


79 For the difference between x changing in place as a whole as opposed to its changing in 
place merely with respect to its parts, and in what way the first does not involve a change of x 
in the manner described, while the latter does, see my discussion of the second argument, 
esp. sections 4.2.2 and 4.2.3. 
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use a more metaphorical rendering—drives the respective thing out of its 
essence (2&{atyat тўс obotac). This, of course, does not mean that every 
alteration leads to a change in substance, but only such as involve an affec- 
tion’s becoming too extreme. This fits perfectly with the example of the 
fever. My temperature usually does not increase beyond a certain limit, and 
after a while it drops again. But if the alteration were to continue and 
exceeded this limit, this would lead to my death. The same case can be 
made for becoming too cold. The mere fact that I become colder usually 
does not lead to my corruption; this only happens if the change continues 
and my body temperature falls below its natural limit. 

To put what I just stated more generally, one may say that in undergoing 
an alteration x is departing from its essence in the sense that x is engaging 
in a kind of change that, were it to continue, would lead to x's change in 
essence. Alteration may be said to be responsible for its subject departing 
from its essence, as it in principle may, but does not have to, result in a 
change in essence. 

Something similar may be said about change in quantity. Usually, under- 
going growth or diminution does not result in the respective subject depart- 
ing from its essence, but as for alteration one may think of cases in which it 
would. If such a change in size continues for too long and exceeds its nat- 
ural limits it may also result in the subject's corruption. I have already men- 
tioned that for Aristotle natural growth aims at reaching the full magnitude 
that is specific to the growing thing's nature and essence.?! Thus, if some- 
thing keeps on growing and exceeds this natural limit, it no longer fulfils its 
essence and in this sense is no longer the substance it was before, in other 
words, it has changed in essence. 

Although Aristotle is not that explicit about diminution, it is clear that 
this kind of change in quantity, if it continues and exceeds a specific natural 
limit, may result in its subject's change in essence. As I already mentioned, 
growth is characterized as a change “towards the complete magnitude"? 
that is specific to a living thing's essence and nature, while diminution 
should be considered as a change away (ёхотоотс̧) from this natural mag- 
nitude.? Therefore, diminution can also lead to a complete loss of the mag- 
nitude that is specific to the thing according to its essence. Such a case, 
however, clearly would be a change in substance, since the essence would 
no longer be fulfilled. 

Phrasing this in a more general way, we may say that in undergoing 
growth or diminution x is departing from its essence in the sense that x is 


80 пау yàp т@бос UGAAOY үубџєуоу &Etocnot тўс одоос, Top. VI 6, 145a4. 
81 For this and also for diminution see section 7.2.4.2. 

82 7 [scil. xíivnots] u&v eig tò TEAELOV uéve00c «бЕохс̧, Phys. V 2, 226a31-32. 
83 Again see Phys. V 2, 226a31-32, and Phys. VI 10, 241a33-b2. 
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engaging in a kind of change that, were it to continue, would lead to x's 
change in essence. Growth and diminution may be said to be responsible 
for their subject departing from its essence, as it in principle may, but does 
not have to, result in a change in essence. 

As we have seen, to say that something x is departing from its essence 
does not imply that it at some point actually completely changes in essence. 
Metaphorically speaking one might say that when x begins to undergo a 
change in quality or quantity the first step towards a change in substance is 
taken; whether this ultimately leads to a corruption of x is another question. 
That this is correct appears more likely if one understands 2 іотото! тїс 
ovotas in the sense of ‘embarking on the process of departing from the 
essence’, that is, by emphasizing the ingressive aspect of this form. 

This can be made clearer by considering the following analogy. Suppose I 
leave the university building in Berlin and start walking north. If I keep on 
going long enough I will leave Berlin at some point. But it is not until I have 
crossed the city's border that I will actually have left Berlin. Yet, in a sense 
one may say that, although I am still in Berlin when I walk out of the build- 
ing, I am nonetheless already in the process of departing Berlin at this 
moment in the sense that I am engaging in a kind of change that, were it to 
continue, would finally result in my crossing the city's border. In the same 
sense, I take it, one may speak of something x departing from its essence in 
undergoing change in quality or quantity as a whole. For, as I showed, these 
changes may, but do not have to, lead to x's change with respect to essence. 

The situation however is completely different when x as a whole under- 
goes a change in place, since this cannot lead to x's change in essence. This 
has already been made clear in previous discussions. If x undergoes loco- 
motion as a whole, none of what I called the intrinsic qualities change, nor 
would this be the case with respect to the inner spatial order of its parts, as 
I put it in the discussion of the second argument. Both, however, seem to 
be necessary for x to change in essence. In addition, one could also say that 
the reason for the fact that locomotion does make its subject depart from its 
essence is that the mere change in place of x as change in place can never 
result in a change of x's essence. 

But there are examples which seem to suggest that undergoing a change 
in place does result in a substantial change. Suppose, for instance, I have a 
fish tank with one goldfish inside. One day the gold fish jumps out of his 
fish tank and lands on the table, where it suffocates. Another example 
would be me for some reason walking into a burning house and perishing 
in the flames. 

Both examples are cases of corruption, that is, of a substantial change. 
For both examples, one may say that the subject's undergoing locomotion 
as a whole leads to the destruction of the subject, since corruption would 
not have occurred without the preceding locomotion. Yet, it is important to 
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emphasize that these changes do not happen solely in virtue of the subject’s 
suddenly being at some other place, but because of what is at the respective 
place. The fact that the place where the goldfish landed is full of air instead 
of water, or that the place I went into is full of fire, is an accidental feature 
of the change in place. Suppose I know that goldfishes tend to jump out of 
their fish tanks and for that reason put a second one next to the one in 
which my goldfish lives so that it would not land on the table, but in the 
other fish tank instead. That is to say, by jumping out of the water it would 
not move to a place full of air, but to one full of water, and therefore would 
survive, although the place to which it moves and the locomotion that takes 
it there in both cases are more or less identical. The same is true for the 
house in which I burned to death in the other example: if I had entered the 
house and walked to exactly the same place at a time when it was not burn- 
ing, I would not have died. 

Thus, in undergoing locomotion x is not departing from its essence 
merely in virtue of changing with respect to its place, and for this reason 
locomotion cannot result in x’s corruption merely in virtue of changing x 
with respect to its place. This understanding in a sense seems once again to 
be supported by a passage from Top. VI 6. There it is stated that substances 
do not differ merely by being at different places.** Accordingly, one cannot 
say that the change of place makes a substance change with respect to its 
essence; x’s place is irrelevant to what kind of being it is. Or, as Aristotle 
puts it, a land animal will still be a land animal even if it is in the water D In 
the same way, I remain a human being, no matter where I go. 

Therefore, what undergoes locomotion as a whole in no way departs 
from its essence, while that which changes in quality or quantity does so. 
Hence, Aristotle is right to claim in sentence (1) of the relevant passage 
from Physics УШ 7 that the subject of locomotion departs from its essence 
the least, although the reasons for this assertion are not explicitly stated in 
the text. That coming to be and corruption involve a change in essence is 
obvious from their definition as substantial changes. Yet, contrary to what 
one might have expected, it has become clear that change in quality or in 
quantity, in contrast to change in place, in a certain sense may make its 
respective subject step out of its essence. This is another reason why loco- 
motion has a special status among the four kinds of change and, as I will 
now show, is correctly called primary in essence. 


84 ob Soxet yàp Oto«pépety oboia обоїос TH TOD civar. Тор. VI 6, 144b32: “For it 
seems that locality cannot differentiate between one substance and another.” (Transl. Pick- 
ard-Cambridge). 

85 See Top. VI 6, 144b37-145al. 
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7.3 Conclusion: Locomotion’s priority in essence 


Now that we have seen that Aristotle is correct in claiming that locomotion 
has this special status, since locomotion alone cannot make its subject’s 
essence change in the manner in question, but rather preserves it comple- 
tely, it remains to explain in what way this is a reason for locomotion’s 
priority in essence (хот oboíavy). 

The first of the two arguments for essential priority showed that locomo- 
tion is prior in essence for perishable living things. The second argument, 
as I will make clear now, presents reasons why locomotion is also prior in 
essence with respect to eternal things that at least in principle can undergo 
some kind of change. The two arguments taken together then show that 
locomotion is prior in essence for perishable living things as well as for eter- 
nal things, that is, with respect to all things (apart from the unmoved 
mover) that are responsible for the changes that occur in the universe.?? 
That locomotion is prior in essence for living things was shown by Aristotle 
by making use of the reversed priority claim and the fact that locomotion 
comes last to perishable things in their development. As I have shown, this 
means that it is more specific to x for it to have locomotion than alteration 
or growth and diminution. Having the capacity to self-locomote makes an 
animal more what it is than alteration or growth and diminution. It is more 
specific to x as a member of a certain species to have locomotion. 

But how does this connect to the second argument for priority in 
essence? This argument rather appears to be about change in place in gen- 
eral than about locomotion being more specific to something x than any of 
the other kinds of change. The reason why locomotion has priority in 
essence seems to be that of the four kinds of change it makes its subject 
"depart from its essence the least” (xota тўс obotoc cElotatat), i.e. 
preserves the essence best. On this understanding, the better a change pre- 
serves its subject’s essence, the more priority it has in essence. This may be 
a possible reading of our passage. But this understanding becomes proble- 
matic when we remember that the argument I just discussed is only one of 
two arguments that are supposed to demonstrate that locomotion has pri- 
macy in the same way, namely in essence (хот ovotav). Therefore, in 
order to avoid assuming that Aristotle makes the mistake of equivocating 
two in fact different ways in which a change can have priority in essence, 
one should presuppose that the understanding of priority in essence under- 


86 As I pointed out in section 3.4, p.57f. (n.51), Aristotle in MA 6, 700b11-12, clearly 
states that all changes are either caused by living beings or by sources of change from the 
superlunary sphere, i.e. by things that are eternal. 
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lying the first argument is the same as the one used in the second argu- 
ment. 

But how does the reason why locomotion is said to be prior in essence in 
the second argument relate to the understanding of priority in essence pre- 
supposed by the first argument? One of the results of the discussion of the 
first argument was that the relation of essential priority applies primarily to 
individual substances, but in a derivative sense also to essential features of 
individuals. In this way, locomotion as such a feature of certain living 
beings may be prior to another essential feature, e.g. alteration. Of two fea- 
tures, the one which is more specific to what its bearer is, i.e. its essence, is 
prior in essence to the other one. 

Aristotle does not tell us how the fact that locomotion does not change 
its subject’s essence relates to this understanding of priority in essence. But 


87 Philoponus, In Phys. 8, 900, 18-901, 3, thinks that locomotion is prior in essence (and 
nature) as it is supposed to be more complete and belongs to things that are more complete 
(TEAELOTEOA xal totg TEAELOTEPOLG ULGAAOV Orépyouca 900, 19) insofar as they have 
received their nature to a higher degree, yet, he does not say much more than what is stated in 
Aristotle’s text. Simplicius seems to have something similar in mind and thinks that both argu- 
ments show that locomotion is prior in nature and essence as it belongs to more complete 
things. Like Philoponus, he does not explain why this is relevant, or how exactly the second of 
the two arguments for priority in essence shows that (see In Phys. 8 1271, 35-37, and 1272, 23- 
25). Aquinas, In Phys., L. УШ. 1. XIV, 1094, follows either one or both of them in a sense when 
he claims that locomotion in this argument is shown to be primary in perfection (“primus per- 
fectione”). All three say that locomotion’s priority in essence (and nature) may be seen in the 
fact that it belongs to more complete things and at the same time does not change things that 
are complete. They do not say in what way there is one notion of priority in essence that 
underlies both arguments. The only way in which this could be done would be to say that to 
claim x is prior to y in this sense means that x is more responsible for the completeness of the 
thing to which it belongs than y. As we will see, this sounds similar to what I think is the rea- 
son for locomotion’s essential priority, yet, I hold that locomotion has this kind of priority in 
virtue of being a necessary part of a thing’s essence, while they would be bound to say that it is 
prior because it just in some loose way is connected to the state of completeness of a thing; but 
this certainly is not in the spirit of the first argument. Also, most modern interpreters seem to 
think that Aristotle equivocates two different concepts of priority in essence, since they pre- 
sent the arguments in a way in which they cannot show locomotion’s primacy in essence 
according to the same notion of priority in essence. Solmsen (1960), 237, n.50, for instance, 
states that ‘prior’ with respect to essence stands for “a qualitative sense in which what is last in 
the order of becoming is first in that of being”, but does not explain how this is supposed to fit 
to the second argument that, as the first one, is supposed to show that locomotion is prior in 
essence. Similar things may be said about what Wagner (1967), 690, and Graham (1999), 128- 
129, 187, state in their commentaries. Peramatzis (2011), 205, n.5, briefly refers to the discus- 
sion of priority хот oboíav in Phys. VIII 7, claiming that A is prior in essence to B “if and 
only if A can be what it is independently of B being what it is, while the converse is not the 
case" (204). As my discussion of the second argument has made clear, this notion of priority 
clearly cannot underlie both arguments for locomotion's priority in essence. 
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here as well it helps to have in mind the context in which the argument is 
stated: Aristotle is trying to demonstrate that locomotion is prior in differ- 
ent respects to the other kind of change in order to show that only locomo- 
tion can be the kind of change that is directly caused by the first unmoved 
mover. But in what way does what we have learned about locomotion in 
the second argument contribute anything to this project? 

The solution may be found if we think about what is directly caused to 
change by the first unmoved mover, that is, the outermost heavenly sphere. 
According to Aristotle the spheres and the stars as part of the superlunary 
realm are not subject to substantial change, but are eternal. This, I take it, is 
what connects the fact that locomotion does not change its subject’s essence 
to the greater project of showing that the kind of change that is directly and 
primarily caused by the first unmoved mover and undergone by the outer- 
most sphere can only be locomotion. The way in which locomotion is prior 
in essence to the other kinds of change is with respect to the primum mobile 
and to eternal things: the outermost sphere can only undergo a change that 
leaves its essence completely untouched and which is of such a nature that 
it can be engaged in eternally without thereby posing any threat to its 
essence. As I have shown in my discussion of the second sub-argument for 
priority in essence, the only change which does this in the full sense is 
change in place. For, in contrast to change in quality and quantity, it does 
not affect its subject’s being in any way and therefore not even in principle 
can it entail any substantial change; and that coming to be and corruption 
are not appropriate candidates has been clear from the beginning and did 
not need an extra argument. 

The following then is the way in which locomotion is prior in essence 
with respect to the outermost sphere and to eternal things, respectively: 
locomotion belongs more to what the outermost sphere is, ie. to its 
essence, in the sense that locomotion so to speak is more specific to it than 
any of the other kinds of change that one might have thought to belong to 
this or any other eternal entity. For, again, locomotion does not change its 
subject’s being and essence in any way and this is the reason why the only 
change the eternal sphere of the stars (as well as all other heavenly bodies) 
ever has undergone and always will undergo is locomotion. 

Aristotle does not present this explanation anywhere in the argument for 
locomotion’s priority in essence explicitly. As is so often the case, the argu- 
ment is rather compressed and presupposes a number of assumptions that 
are left unsaid. But at the beginning of the fourth argument, as we have 
seen, Aristotle at least states that “for eternal things it is only possible to 
change with respect to this change", i.e. locomotion.** One—but, as has 


88 тоїс yàp AtStorg Ldvov Evdexetau xtwetoOou тобтуу, Phys. УШ 7, 260b29-30. This 
is clear also from the fact that the heavenly element, aether, according to Cael. I 3, 270a12-35, 
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become clear, not the only—reason for this is the fact that locomotion in a 
certain sense may be characterised as the weakest kind of change, since 
what is undergoing a change in place does not change in being or in 
essence. This then is the reason why locomotion is prior in essence, and 
why it is the only possible candidate for the kind of change which the outer- 
most sphere of the stars undergoes and which therefore has its direct and 
primary source in the first unmoved mover. 

To conclude, the fifth argument taken as a whole shows that of the four 
kinds of change locomotion is primary in essence with respect to all things 
—apart from the first unmoved mover—that are sources of change in the 
cosmos, namely locomotive living beings and eternal things that are persis- 
tently performing locomotion. In doing so Aristotle has shown yet another 
sense in which locomotion is the primary kind of change and that for this 
reason the only appropriate candidate for the one and eternal change that is 
caused directly by the first unmoved mover is the kind that, among other 
types of priority, has essential priority over the other kinds of change. 


may only change by undergoing locomotion. On this see also what I stated at the beginning 
of chapter 6.2, p. 146. 
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8. Conclusion 


In the following chapter I will summarize the results of my study. My first 
step was to examine the context in which Aristotle presented the arguments 
for the claim that of the four different kinds of change locomotion is the 
primary one. It became clear that this discussion is part of Aristotle’s larger 
project of developing a general theory about the phenomenon of change 
which is worked out in Physics V-VIII. Physics УШ, to which the discus- 
sion of the priority claim more specifically belongs, needs to be considered 
as the part of the inquiry which brings the project to its completion: first of 
all Aristotle analyses the different concepts that are necessary for this enter- 
prise and shows that change, contrary to what Zenon’s paradoxes might 
suggest, is a phenomenon graspable by scientific inquiry and of which a 
consistent theory is possible. Building on the work done in Phys. V and VI, 
Aristotle in Phys. VIII ultimately develops a theory that accounts for the 
existence of change in the cosmos by showing that change always existed 
and always will exist, and that for this reason a first unmoved mover as an 
ultimate source of all change must be presupposed. As I have explained, dis- 
cussion of the different arguments for the priority claim is crucial if this 
theory is to hold; for only if Aristotle is successful in showing that locomo- 
tion indeed is primary in all important respects will he be able to make clear 
at a later stage that the eternal motion of which according to him the first 
unmoved mover is the primary source can exist at all. Contrary to what the 
literature suggests, the discussion of the question which kind of change is 
primary, thus, is essential for what goes on in Physics VIII as well as for 
Aristotle’s larger project of developing a general theory of change. Accord- 
ingly, it must not be considered as a superfluous addition that does not play 
any important role in the discussion into which it is embedded; rather, the 
contrary is the case, since without this discussion Aristotle would not be 
able to show that the theory developed in Books V and VI can be applied 
successfully to the whole of the cosmos in order to give a final causal expla- 
nation of the occurrence of change as we observe it day by day and thereby 
to account in an appropriate way for the empirical fact that change exists. 
Therefore, in Phys. VIII 7 five arguments are presented that make clear 
that locomotion is prior to the other kinds of change in different respects. 
As we have seen, each of the first three of these five arguments shows that 
change in place has ontological priority over the other kinds of change in a 
specific sense. In the first argument, as became clear, Aristotle points out 
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that of the three different kinds of non-substantial change locomotion must 
have ontological priority over the other two kinds, when they occur in liv- 
ing beings and the living being in question (by having a nature) is responsi- 
ble for these changes to a certain degree. For, cases in which some living 
thing undergoes alteration, or growth and diminution always presuppose 
the occurrence of a preceding locomotion, while the converse does not 
hold. Yet, in this way the argument also made clear that locomotion by 
being prior to the changes living things are responsible for is also ontologi- 
cally prior to all other changes that are caused by living beings, i.e, to all 
changes in the sublunary sphere apart from those that are caused by sources 
of change that lie outside this realm. 

Next, my study showed that Aristotle in the second argument focuses on 
what happens on the material level when something undergoes one of the 
four different kinds of change and in this way makes clear that locomotion 
has ontological priority in another way: any change in quality, quantity, or 
substance entails the occurrence of a locomotion in the sense that whenever 
x changes in one of these respects, then necessarily a part or parts, namely 
basic material components of x change in place, so that one may say that 
each of these changes is always necessarily accompanied by change in place. 
But as my discussion also pointed out, x undergoing locomotion in the 
strict sense does not entail that x changes in any other respect apart from 
that of place, so that locomotion was shown to have ontological priority in 
this respect as well. As my discussion showed, this finds its expression in 
the fact that change in place is special insofar as the inner order of that 
which undergoes such a change in the strict sense—in contrast to any of the 
other three kinds of change—is left completely untouched. In discussing 
this second argument, which therefore needs to be considered successful, I 
also made clear that, contrary to how this argument is usually taken, it and 
the premises on which it is based are clearly Aristotle’s own. 

After that I turned to the third argument. As we have seen, Aristotle 
there shows a third way in which change in place is ontologically prior to 
the other three kinds of change. It first of all became clear that the only kind 
of change that in principle can constitute one single and eternal change is 
change in place. Therefore, locomotion—at least in this respect—is the only 
appropriate candidate for the change that is directly caused by the first 
unmoved mover and which is responsible for the occurrence of any other 
change in the cosmos. In virtue of the fact that this very first change needs 
to be a change in place, it again became clear that locomotion has ontologi- 
cal priority over the other changes, since they cannot occur without this 
locomotion, while the eternal change in place of the primum mobile, in hav- 
ing its direct source in the first unmoved mover, does not presuppose any 
other change. Accordingly, Aristotle also here comes to the conclusion that 
without change in place, none of the other three kinds of change are possi- 
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ble, while the converse does not hold, i.e. that locomotion has ontological 
priority in this respect as well. 

As I then pointed out in my discussion, Aristotle in the fourth argument, 
by building on what was shown in the previous argument, makes clear that 
this locomotion also has priority in time, although there are facts that seem 
to contradict this assumption. Since eternal things can only change with 
respect to place, it is clear that the change which the first unmoved mover 
causes directly and which the primum mobile undergoes—at least in this 
respect—can only be locomotion. For this reason, i.e. in virtue of this first 
eternal change being locomotion, it is clear that change in place is prior to 
any instance of one of the other three types of change, since an eternal 
change is always prior in time to any non-eternal one. As we have seen, 
however, Aristotle devotes most of this discussion to dealing with a possible 
objection to this claim: contrary to what one might think, the fact that an 
animal’s ability to self-locomote comes to it at a rather late point of its 
development fits very well into Aristotle’s theory. I have also shown that 
this fact in the same way does not imply that the generation of something x 
always needs to precede x’s change in place, and that generation therefore 
does not have to be considered the primary kind of change. For, since the 
locomotion of the heavenly spheres and bodies, especially that of the sun, is 
responsible to a certain degree for any occurrence of generation, it is clear 
that for each generation (as well as for any other change which the gener- 
ated thing undergoes afterwards) there is a locomotion that occurs earlier 
than, i.e. is prior in time to, this generation (and the other changes). The 
fact that change in place has temporal priority in this way again made clear 
that of the different kinds of change locomotion alone can be considered an 
appropriate candidate for the change that is directly caused by the first 
unmoved mover. 

The discussion of the last of the five arguments showed that locomotion 
also has priority in essence over the other kinds of change. As we have seen, 
Aristotle shows this by means of two sub-arguments, the first presenting 
reasons for the claim that locomotion has this kind of priority with respect 
to perishable self-movers, and the second proving the same with respect to 
eternal things that function as causes of change for other things. In examin- 
ing the first sub-argument it became clear that locomotion has priority in 
essence in such living things, since their being able to move themselves as a 
whole is more specific to their being what they are in the full sense as mem- 
bers of a certain species than their having alteration or growth and diminu- 
tion. That locomotion is last in the process of such beings’ generation there- 
fore turned out to be an expression of this kind of priority. As we have 
seen, the second sub-argument then made use of the fact that locomotion 
in contrast to the other three kinds of change in no way entails its subject’s 
departing from what it is, i.e. it preserves its subject’s essence best. Because 
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it was shown that eternal things can only change with respect to place for 
precisely the reason that they must not undergo a change with respect to 
their being, it became clear that locomotion is prior in essence with respect 
to eternal things as well. This is of special importance since it again shows 
that locomotion alone can be the change that is caused directly by the first 
unmoved mover, since the eternal primum mobile can only change with 
respect to this weakest kind of change, which at the same time is of such a 
nature that it can be undergone eternally without thereby posing any threat 
to its subject’s essence. The conclusion, therefore, was that Aristotle, by 
making these arguments, accordingly shows that locomotion is prior in 
essence to all of the other types of change with respect to both perishable 
and eternal things and insofar as it is prior in this way in all things that 
(apart from the unmoved mover) may serve as causes of change in the cos- 
mos. 

As my discussion of the five arguments has shown, Aristotle is therefore 
finally able to conclude that these arguments have made clear that of the 
four kinds of change, i.e. that with respect to quality, quantity, substance, 
and place, the last, that is, locomotion must be the primary one.’ But from 
a broader perspective, these five arguments thereby presented reasons for 
the claim that the only appropriate candidate for the eternal change which 
is caused by the first unmoved mover and on which all other changes in this 
sense depend must be locomotion. For, as I have shown, and as indeed also 
became clear especially with respect to the last three arguments, Aristotle, 
in determining which is the primary kind of change and in showing that 
this is change in place, is interested primarily in making clear that the type 
of change that can be eternal is also primary in the respects necessary for 
being the change which has its direct source in the first unmoved mover.” 


1 Ott ÈV TOÍVUV THY xtvfjoeov ў qopà проту, фоуєоду ёх тобтоу, Phys. УШ 7, 
261a27-28: “That therefore of the changes locomotion is primary is clear from these [pre- 
sented arguments]." 

2 That this is what Aristotle has in mind here is also clear from the remark that follows 
right after the presentation of the fifth argument in 261a23-26. What these lines say, in my 
view, is that because of the fact that locomotion is primary in the different ways, it is also clear 
that—due to its primacy—it is the kind of change which self-movers like animals cause, which 
is in perfect accordance with VIII 6, 259b1-16, where the latter claim was made and shown to 
be true. Although, as I am well aware, this passage may be and in fact usually is taken to be 
yet another argument for locomotion’s priority, I do not think that this is the case. Firstly, in 
contrast to most of the other arguments, no reference to the priority claim is made in these 
four lines. But most of all this ‘argument’ neither fits into the line of thought that connects 
the last three arguments, namely the reference to the first eternal change, nor to their arrange- 
ment as it is outlined in 260b16-18, since it cannot be read as an argument for locomotion’s 
priority in essence. 
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But one may wonder whether each of the five arguments is actually 
necessary for Aristotle to reach his goal of showing that locomotion must 
be the kind of change that is directly caused by the first unmoved mover. 
Some of these arguments, for instance the first and the fourth, clearly deal 
with possible objections that may be raised against the priority claim and, 
thus, certainly fulfil an important function: for, as I pointed out in the 
beginning, Aristotle needs to be able to provide an appropriate answer to 
these objections in order for the theory developed in the first six chapters of 
Phys. УШ, namely the one about the eternity of change and the necessary 
existence of a first unmoved mover that is source of all change in the cos- 
mos, to hold. The arguments, which are not to be read as answers to possi- 
ble objections, for instance the third and the last argument, are nonetheless 
necessary in order for Aristotle to present a full and consistent theory that 
as a whole makes it plausible that locomotion alone can be the change 
which the first unmoved mover imparts. 

The first three arguments taken as a whole, as we have seen, show that 
locomotion is ontologically prior in several different respects. This conclu- 
sion made it clear not only that the other kinds of change ontologically 
depend on locomotion in various ways—and most importantly that, as the 
third argument pointed out, all changes can be traced back to the first loco- 
motion that is caused directly by the first unmoved mover—but also that 
locomotion per se does not presuppose any of the other kinds of change in 
any of the three senses discussed in the first three arguments. All this must 
be shown to be true of the first change that has its direct source in the first 
unmoved mover; for, if this change depended on or presupposed any other 
kind of change, it could not possibly be the first change. But by means of 
these arguments Aristotle at the same time ruled out that any of the other 
three kinds of change is a possible candidate for the primary kind of change 
that the first unmoved mover causes directly, for all three, unlike locomo- 
tion, presuppose the occurrence of another change. Thus, these three argu- 
ments showed that locomotion as the primary change is the most funda- 
mental or important, a conclusion which also finds its expression in the fact 
that, as Aristotle puts it in Phys. IV, change in place is also the “most com- 
mon sort of change, and that which most properly so called”.* This is of 
utmost importance, too, since if one of the four kinds of change is funda- 
mental to the other kinds of change, then the change that has its origin in 
the first principle of all change in the cosmos to which Aristotle's discussion 
of Phys. VIII leads must be of this kind. But showing that locomotion is 
necessary for any other type of change to occur, and in this sense is indeed 


3 Phys. IV 1, 208a31-32 (Transl. Morison (2002), 11). As I pointed out before, something 
similar is said in Phys. VIII 9, 266a1-2. For more on the connection between the fact that 
фоод is the primary and most common kind of change see Morison (2002), 13-15. 
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the most fundamental change, does not suffice to fully explain how it is that 
the primary change is locomotion—especially if one bears in mind that, as 
we have seen, there are further possible objections against this claim, but 
also that one needs to spell out in what way this claim fits with other Aristo- 
telian assumptions about the cosmos as for instance the one that eternal 
things like the heavenly bodies may only change in a special way. 

As I have pointed out, one of the aforementioned objections is discussed 
in the fourth argument, which showed that the fact that locomotion with 
respect to the development of certain living beings is temporally posterior 
to the other three kinds of change fits very well with the priority claim. Yet, 
apart from that, the fourth argument first of all made clear that locomotion 
is prior to the other kinds of change in the sense which, as Aristotle points 
out in Cat. 12, is the most fundamental sense of priority, namely temporal 
priority.* This must be shown to be true, for one is right to expect that the 
first unmoved mover and the motion he causes directly is prior to the other 
types of change in the temporal sense as well. Or to put it the other way 
around, if locomotion did not have temporal priority over the other kinds 
of change in the stated sense, then it could not possibly be the change that 
is caused by the first unmoved mover, because this change must precede all 
other changes in time, which is also why it is essential for Aristotle to find a 
satisfying answer to the aforementioned objection. 

With respect to the goal of presenting a full and consistent theory that as 
a whole makes it plausible that locomotion alone can be the change which 
the first unmoved mover imparts, the most important and powerful of the 
five arguments certainly is the fifth one; it not only makes clear that loco- 
motion in general has essential priority in all things that (apart from the 
unmoved mover) are responsible for the causation of change in the uni- 
verse, and that locomotion thus plays an extraordinary role in this context, 
but at the same time shows that change in place, due to its special nature, is 
the perfect (and indeed only) candidate for being the one eternal change 
that the outermost heavenly sphere undergoes, and that is directly caused 
to move by the first unmoved mover. For, again, of the four different kinds 
of change, locomotion alone leaves its subject’s essence completely 
untouched. This makes it possible that the outermost sphere and the other 
heavenly bodies, which in virtue of being eternal cannot change with 
respect to their being or essence in any way whatsoever, nonetheless may 
change in the manner necessary for there to be change in the cosmos in the 
way we experience it day by day and even to do so eternally, namely by 
undergoing the type of change that, although being the most fundamental 


4 In Cat. 12, 14a26-27, Aristotle states that of the different senses of priority, something x 
is called prior to y in the most important sense with respect to time (ттобтоу цёу хой хорю- 
тото KATH xpóvov). 
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one, is at the same time the weakest kind of change in another respect, i.e. 
change in place. For only locomotion leaves its subject’s essence completely 
untouched and is of such a nature that it can be engaged in eternally with- 
out thereby posing any threat to its subject’s essence. In contrast to change 
in quality and quantity, which would entail their subject’s corruption, if 
they carried on without limit—not to speak of generation and corruption— 
locomotion does not affect its subject’s being in any way and therefore not 
even in principle does it entail any substantial change. Thus, if there were 
no such change as locomotion, then Aristotle’s causal explanation of change 
in the cosmos would collapse. In the sense at issue, change in place is both 
the only, and at the same time the ideal, candidate for the change that has 
its direct source in the first principle of all change, the first unmoved 
mover, and that the outermost sphere and the other eternal heavenly bodies 
always have been and always will be undergoing. 

But one needs to be clear about the fact that Aristotle in the discussion 
stated in Phys. VIII 7 certainly is not aiming at presenting a deductive proof 
for the claim that the kind of change which has its direct source in the first 
unmoved mover can only be locomotion. Rather, Aristotle here is giving 
reasons that help us understand why this is the case and how this fits with 
empirical facts and our assumptions about the cosmos. This, however, is 
absolutely appropriate for a dialectical inquiry, which is what the discussion 
in Phys. УШ 7 should be considered. For, as I stated in the introductory 
part of my investigation, Book VIII, as a part of the Physics lays out the fun- 
damental principles of the science of nature that do not admit of proof. This 
is exactly what Aristotle is doing in Phys. VIII when he spells out the impli- 
cations of there being change in the cosmos, and in so doing shows that, 
first of all, change must exist eternally, that all changes in the cosmos may 
be traced back to a first principle of change, i.e. the first unmoved mover, 
and that the change primarily caused by this first source is a special kind of 
locomotion. 

Although showing that locomotion is the primary kind of change is an 
essential part of providing the needed justification for the claim on which 
the theory developed in Phys. VIII 1-6 is based, this task as a whole is not 
completed after the presentation of the five arguments. For, in order to 
complete it, two more steps are necessary. First, Aristotle still needs to show 
that an eternal change is at all possible, and which kind of change this could 
be. I have presented parts of this discussion, which is stated in Phys. VIII 7- 
8 (261а28-265а12), since the last of the three arguments for locomotion's 
ontological priority, as we have seen, presupposes that there is a kind of 
change that may form one single non-composed change that is eternal. 
Aristotle shows that this change can only be a special kind of locomotion, 
namely circular locomotion. Therefore, in order to make sure that the one 
single change which is eternal is also the one which is primary, i.e. fulfils 
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the other necessary criteria for being the change that is directly caused by 
the first unmoved mover, Aristotle also needs to show that circular locomo- 
tion is primary among the different kinds of change in place in the required 
respects. Indeed, Aristotle presents arguments for this claim in Phys. VIII 
9.° The upshot of the discussion is that there in fact is a change that as one 
single change can be eternal and that in all important respects has primacy 
over the other kinds of change. This change, which is the only possible can- 
didate for the change that is directly caused by the first unmoved mover, is 
circular locomotion, the change which according to Aristotle the outermost 
heavenly sphere undergoes. Therefore, the existence of this special motion 
is correctly presupposed in the discussion of Phys. VIII 1-6. Against this 
background, Aristotle, thus, may be said to be successful in establishing a 
theory that accounts for the existence of change by making it possible to 
trace each single change back to its ultimate source, the first unmoved 
mover, and to the change that is caused by this source. In this way Aristotle 
shows that all change is in fact embedded in the larger framework of causal 
relations of the cosmos. But by successfully establishing this account he also 
makes clear that the theory he developed about change in the previous 
books of the Physics and which, as we have seen, is made use of extensively 
in Phys. VIII, may be applied successfully to the whole of the cosmos in 
order to give a final causal explanation of the occurrence of change as we 
observe it day by day, and in this sense is compatible with a consistent 
explanation of the empirical fact that there is change. My investigation, 
thus, in general has shed much light on the nature of change, in particular 
by spelling out the consequences that follow from the existence of change 
in the cosmos, which again strongly indicates that Physics VIII (together 
with Books V and VI) can only have belonged to the formerly independent 
treatise On Change, as was claimed in the introduction of my investigation. 
Apart from that, however, the discussion of the arguments for the pri- 
macy of locomotion also showed a number of other important things. As I 
also mentioned in the introduction, the claim about the priority of locomo- 
tion is made in other works of Aristotle’s as well and for instance plays an 
important role in the discussion in GC II 10, yet without the reasons for this 
claim being presented there. The systematic and successful argumentation 
for the priority claim provided in Phys. VIII 7 therefore provides the neces- 
sary grounds on which this claim may be made in other contexts and with- 
out which the assumption in all the stated contexts would not be justified. 


5 The reasons that are presented in Phys. VIII 9 for the claim that circular locomotion is 
the primary kind of locomotion are that it is the only change in place that may be eternal and 
at the same time complete in itself (téAetog) and simple (бт), and (2) in its occurrence is 
absolutely regular (орол). Aristotle here again is clearly making use of further criteria for 
the unity of change that are presented in Phys. V 4. 
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But my study also helps provide a deeper understanding of Aristotle’s 
general theory of change. The discussion of the different arguments for 
instance helped spell out specific characteristics of the four kinds of change 
that to my knowledge have not been made explicit so far, but that, as we 
have seen, play a crucial role in Aristotle’s general theory of change and 
may be of importance for understanding other still unclear passages in Aris- 
totle. For instance, it became clear that Aristotle, contrary to what one 
might think, holds the view that even the non-substantial changes of altera- 
tion, growth, and diminution, in a certain sense may entail a change in their 
subject’s substance, while locomotion is the only type of change for which 
this is not the case, since locomotion per se, as I pointed out, does not 
change the inner structure of its subject in any way whatsoever. 

In addition, more light was also shed on the relation in which the differ- 
ent changes may stand to each other. Change in place as the primary kind 
of change, for example, does not entail the involvement of any of the other 
kinds, while the other kinds always involve an accompanying locomotion in 
some sense. One might also conclude from my discussion that processes of 
alteration are necessary constituents of growth, while the latter again may 
be considered as an essential part of the coming to be of things. This might 
imply that Aristotle thinks that changes that according to his own account 
would form a unity in the strict sense, in a certain respect nonetheless need 
to be considered as consisting of other changes as well, though without 
being reducible to these constituents. 

Aristotle, in discussing the priority of locomotion, therefore, not only 
establishes that his theory about the eternity of change and the first 
unmoved mover as the ultimate source of all change is indeed justified, but 
obviously also continues to further develop and refine the general theory of 
change on which the whole of Physics V-VIII works. An essential part of 
this theory, as my investigation has made clear, is that change in place, i.e. 
locomotion, as the most fundamental and important type of change, has a 
special place among the different kinds of change and that this is what 
makes it the only appropriate candidate for the change that the first 
unmoved mover imparts, and that is responsible for all change in the cos- 
mos. 
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